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T. 

Socialists  on  the  Evolution  of  So¬ 
cialism. 

I  pointed  out  in  my  previous  paper 
the  one  fundamental  doctrine  in  which 
Socialism  differs  from  Individualism. 
I  showed  that  this,  reduced  to  its  sim- 
lest  form,  was  one  single,  bald,  definite 
octrine  with  regard  to  the  process  of 
production  in  the  modern  world,  which 
all  Socialists  implicitly  affirm,  and 
which  everybody  else  implicitly  sets  aside 
as  a  piece  of  raving.  The  doctrine  I 
refer  to  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
this— That  the  men  who,  year  by  year, 
create  by  their  exceptional  ability,  by 
far  the  larger  part,  and  the  only  grow¬ 
ing  part,  of  our  national  income,  would 
Niw  Skbus. — Yol  LIX.,  No.  6. 


continue  to  produce  the  same  number 
of  millions  under  a  Government  spe¬ 
cially  organized  to  take  all  they  pro¬ 
duced  away  from  them,  as  they  produce 
now  under  a  Government  which  con¬ 
firms  them  in  the  possession  of  three- 
fifths  of  it.  The  Fabian  essayists,  one 
and  all  of  them  admit — though  they 
fail  to  realize  clearly  what  this  admis¬ 
sion  implies — that  the  growing  amount 
of  wealth  produced  in  the  modern  world 
depends  not  on  the  labor  contributed 
by  the  average  laborers,  but  on  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  those  “scarce  brains,"  to  quote 
Mr.  Shaw’s  words,  “  which  are  not  the 
law  of  nature’s  capricious  gifts" — that 
is  to  say,  on  the  ability  of  the  excep¬ 
tionally  gifted  few  by  whom  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  laboring  many  are  organ- 
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ized  ;  and  production,  under  Socialism,  much  to  the  thing  the  State  does,”  Bays 
as  conceived  of  by  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  the  writer,  “  as  to  the  end  for  which 
differs  fundamentally  from  production  the  State  does  it,  that  we  must  look  be- 
under  Individualism  only  in  the  fact  fore  we  can  decide  whether  it  is  a  So- 
that  the  men  with  the  “  scarce  brains”  cialist  State  or  not.  Socialism  is  the 
— the  active  private  employers  of  the  common  holding  of  the  means  of  pro¬ 
present  day — will  be  converted  into  an  duction  and  exchange,  and  the  holding 
army  of  Government  taskmakers,  and  of  them  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all”— 
will  be  plundered  by  the  Government  i.e.  in  such  a  way  that  the  man  who 
of  almost  everything  they  produce,  produces  most  shall  have  as  little  as 
The  laborer  will  still  be  a  wage-earner,  possible  more  than  the  man  who  pro- 
who  will  have  to  work  or  starve  ;  there  duces  least ;  and  no  one,  says  the  writ- 
will  still  be  industrial  discipline  as  rigid  er,  is  a  true  Socialist  “  who  hesitates  to 
as  any  that  now  exists.  The  sole  distinc-  clamor  his  loudest  against  any  proposal 
tive  advantage  held  out  to  the  laborers  whose  adoption  would  prolong  the  life 
is  that,  by  robbing  the  men  with  “  the  of  private  capital  |  which  means ex- 
scarce  brains”  of  what  they  produce  as  ce/Zewce  interest  on  private  capital]  for 
fast  as  they  produce  it,  the  Government  a  single  hour.” 

will  provide  itself  with  a  fund  to  in-  And  now,  having  thus  summed  up 
crease  the  present  wage  of  labor — a  fund  for  the  reader  the  gist  of  my  previous 
which,  as  I  showed  from  the  figures  paper,  and  having  shown  him  again 
supplied  by  the  Fabian  essayists  them-  what  in  its  essence  the  Socialistic  sys- 
selves — would  give  each  citizen  an  extra  tern  is,  I  propose  to  examine  those  the- 
sixpence  a  day.  But  I  am  not  going  ories  of  history  and  evolution  by  which 
to  dwell  here  on  the  inadequacy  of  this  the  Socialistic  economists  aim  at  con- 
result,  nor  on  what  most  people  will  vincing  us  that  Socialism  is  the  condi- 
consider  the  obvious  character  of  the  tion  toward  which  all  civilized  society 
fact,  that  if  the  men  with  “  the  scarce  is  working — a  condition  which  is  inevi- 
brains”  are  to  be  robbed  of  what  they  tably  and  rapidly  being  evolved  out  of 
produce  there  is  very  little  chance  that  the  economic  conditions  that  have  pre- 
they  will  go  on  producing  it.  The  ceded  it.  I  pointed  out  in  my  former 
point  on  which  I  am  now  concerned  to  paper  that  the  ‘Socialistic  economists 
insist  is,  That  it  is  the  doctrine  of  So-  had  rendered  an  invaluable  service  to 
cialism  that  they  will  go  on  producing  economic  science  by  introducing  into  it 
it — that  a  man,  for  instance,  will  be  as  the  historical  and  comparative  method, 
anxious  to  make  £100,000  if  he  is  only  instead  of  doing  as  their  orthodox  pred- 
allowed  to  keep  £800  of  it,  and  not  even  ecessors  had  done,  and  treating  the  so¬ 
lo  employ  that  as  he  likes,  as  he  would  ciety  existing  round  them  as  the  only 
be  were  he  allowed  to  keep  £80,000,  society  requiring  or  deserving  analysis, 
and  spend  or  invest  it  according  to  his  and  as  representing  the  sole  form  which 
own  judgment.  And  not  only  is  this  industrial  civilization  could  assume, 
peculiar  doctrine  the  doctrine  of  the  What  I  shall  now  have  to  point  out  is 
Socialists,  but  it  is — as  will  appear  more  that  the  service  they  have  rendered  by 
clearly  in  the  following  pages — the  only  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  applying 
fundamental  doctrine  in  which  they  are  the  historical  method,  has  been  only 
peculiar.  It  is  the  only  fundamental  equalled  by  the  failure  which  has  at-  . 
doctrine  taught  by  them  which  is  not  tended  their  own  application  of  it ;  and 
either  actually  in  some  way  taught  also  I  shall  deal  with  their  historical  criti- 
by  Individualists,  or  is  else  capable  of  cisms  under  two  heads — first,  those  that 
being  appropriated  by  them  and  used  refer  to  the  present  and  that  near  past 
to  strengthen  Individualism.  The  Fa-  during  which  the  capitalistic  system, 
bian  essayists,  though  they  are  con-  as  we  now  know  it,  has  developed  it- 
stantly  losing  sight  of  this  fact  in  their  self  ;  and  secondly,  those  that  refer  to 
arguments,  are  yet  constantly  proclaim-  the  four  or  five  preceding  centuries,  dur¬ 
ing  it ;  and  to  show  the  reader  that  I  ing  which  the  beginnings  of  this  mod- , 
have  not  misrepresented  the  matter,  I  ern  system  were  slowly  evolved  out  of 
will  quote  the  following  words  from  the  mediaeval.  The  reader  will  see  that 
the  concluding  essay  : — “It  is  not  so  there  have  been  two  distinct  propoei- 
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tions  submitted  to  us.  First,  that  out 
of  Capitalism  is  being  evolved  Social¬ 
ism  ;  secondly,  that  out  of  mediaeval 
Individualism  was  evolved  Capitalism. 
The  historical  order,  as  I  have  placed 
them,  is  inverted  ;  but  it  is  the  order 
in  which  it  will  be  most  convenient  to 
consider  them. 

II. 

The  alleged  Contemporary  Evo¬ 
lution  OF  Socialism  an  Appear¬ 
ance  ONLY,  NOT  A  REALITY. 

The  theory  of  the  Fabian  essayists  as 
to  modern  and  contemporary  tenden¬ 
cies,  forms,  from  their  point  of  view, 
the  beet,  and  indeed  a  conclusive  an¬ 
swer  to  the  arguments  of  those  who 
maintain  that  Socialism  is  unworkable  ; 
for  it  is  a  theory  at  once  illustrated  hy, 
and  based  on,  a  number  of  industrial 
facts,  which  the  essayists  declare  to  be 
examples  of  Socialism  already  at  work. 
I  am  going  to  take  the  principal  exam¬ 
ples  cited  by  them,  and  to  show  the 
reader  that  not  a  single  one  of  them  is 
really  Socialistic  in  the  sense  which  the 
Socialists  attribute  to  the  term  ;  but 
that  the  Fabian  writers— no  doubt  with 
perfect  honesty — have  been  playing  fast 
and  loose  alike  with  their^language  and 
their  thoughts  ;  and  that  while  defining 
Socialism  as  being  in  its  essence  one 
thing,  when  they  are  looking  for  real¬ 
ized  examples  of  it  they  mean  quite  an¬ 
other. 

The  chief  examples  which  the  Fabian 
essayists  give  us  are  the  Post  Office,  the 
Income  Tax,  Free  Education,  and  the 
management  by  municipal  bodies  of 
gas-works,  water-works,  public  libraries, 
tramways,  and  ferries.  Each  of  these 
they  declare  to  be  an  actual  instalment 
of  Socialism  ;  while  Trusts  and  Joint 
Stock  Companies  are  represented  as  the 
Socialistic  chicken,  alive  and  almost 
ready  to  burst  out  of  the  Individualistic 
egg.  I  propose  to  show  that  in  none 
of  these  examples  is  the  real  Socialistic 
principle  embodied  at  ail ;  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  the  success  of  each  experi¬ 
ment  involves  that  very  principle  of  In¬ 
dividualism  which  the  Fabian  essayists 
declare  it  is  the  mission  of  Socialism  to 
destroy.  What  I  mean  in  saying  this 
is,  that  in  every  one  of  these  so-called 
examples  of  Socialism  the  presence  and 


use  of  private  capital  are  implied — that 
private  capital  used,  or  accumulated  by 
private  persons,  is  in  each  of  these  cases 
an  essential  factor,  and  in  most  of  them 
a  principal  factor. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  Income  Tax. 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  declares  that  this  is 
Socialism  pure  and  simple — Socialism 
already  in  our  midst.  “  It  is  the  trans¬ 
fer,”  he  says,  ‘‘  of  rent  and  interest  to 
the  State  by  instalments.”  If  this  tax 
is  not  Socialism,  it  is,  he  declares,  ”  an 
intolerable  spoliative  anomaly.”  But 
Socialism  it  is,  he  continues,  absolute, 
although  not  complete  ;  and  all  we  have 
to  do  is  to  increase  this  tax  CTadually, 
and  at  last  the  Socialism  will  be  com¬ 
plete  as  well  as  absolute.  The  State 
which  at -present  Socializes  a  part  of 
rent  and  interest  will  at  last  have  So¬ 
cialized  the  whole.  It  seems  entirely 
to  escape  Mr.  Shaw’s  mind,  that  if  the 
State  should  attempt  to  socialize  the 
whole,  or  even  the  larger  part  of  this 
sum,  the  result  would  be  that  the  sum 
would  no  longer  be  produced.  With 
the  exception  of  a  very  small  part  of  it 
— namely,  the  prairie  rent  of  the  land 
— the  sum  which  he  alludes  to,  and 
which  he  estimates  at  about  five  hun¬ 
dred  millions,  is  an  annual  product  of 
ability,  new  since  the  last  generation  ; 
and  were  the  conditions  and  influences 
which  have  stimulated  its  production 
withdrawn  it  would  disappear  far  more 
quickly  than  it  appeared.  But  I  have 
dwelt  on  this  point  already,  and  I  only 
mention  it  here  in  passing.  What  I 
want  here  to  insist  on  is  that,  whatever 
might  happen  under  other  circum¬ 
stances,  the  Income  Tax  as  we  know  it 
at  present  is  actually  a  transfer  to  the 
State  from  a  sum  that  is  produced  by 
individual  enterprise  —  by  individual 
ability  manipulating  private  capital ; 
and  that  the  amount  transferred  has 
been  carefully  adjusted  with  a  view  to 
taking  as  little  as  possible  from  the  in¬ 
dividual,  not  as  much  ;  in  other  words, 
to  diminishing  as  little  as  possible  the 
normal  reward  or  incentive  of  those 
who  save  private  capital,  or  who  em¬ 
ploy  it.  Instead,  therefore,  of.  being 
an  example  of  Socialism,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  astonishing  witnesses  to  the  pro¬ 
ductive  force  of  Individualism.  The 
same  criticism  applies  to  Trusts  and  to 
Joint  Stock  Companies.  I  need  not 
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repeat  at  length  an  observation  I  made 
in  my  former  paper,  that  one  of  the 

freatest  of  existing  Trusts,  which  the 
'abians  cite  as  a  typical  example,  is — 
as  with  a  carious  naivetk  they  tell  us — 
directed  by  niue  men,  who  own  the 
larger  part  of  the  stock.  Two  far  more 
important  and  more  widely  reaching 
facts  to  be  noticed  are,  first,  that  the 
capital  invested  in  these  enterprises  is 
the  product  of  the  previous  application 
of  other  private  capital,  by  the  ability 
of  individuals  whose  main  motive  in 
producing  it  was  its  future  investment 
in  enterprises  of  this  very  kind  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  men  who  direct  these 
enterprises,  even  if  their  position  be 
that  of  mere  hired  managers,  enjoy  the 
advantage  which  quintuples  the  moral 
value  of  their  salaries,  and  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  it  is  the  Socialist’s  pri¬ 
mary  aim  to  abolish — the  advantage  of 
investing  whatever  they  may  be  willing 
to  save,  or,  in  other  words,  of  convert¬ 
ing  it  into  private  means  of  production, 
and  thus  hereafter  reaping  from  it  an 
independent  or  anti-Socialist  income. 
Does  Mr.  Shaw  imagine  that  the  man¬ 
ager  of  any  great  railway  company  would 
consider  his  present  salary  to  bo  as  val¬ 
uable  a  reward  as  it  is,  if  one  of  the 
conditions  of  its  payment  to  him  were 
that  he  was  at  liberty  to  invest  none  of 
it,  or  that  any  investment  he  made  were 
to  be  ipso  facto  confiscated  ? 

The  favorite,  the  proverbial  example 
with  the  Socialists,  of  Socialism  in  oper¬ 
ation — namely,  the  Post  Office,  and  the 
municipal  enterprises— distributive,  as 
in  the  case  of  water,  or  distributive  and 
productive  both,  as  in  the  case  of  gas — 
on  which  the  Fabian  essayists  lay  still 
greater  stress,  differ  in  one  point  from 
the  companies  I  have  just  alluded  to, 
and  with  this  I  shall  deal  presently. 
But  in  every  other  respect  their  posi¬ 
tion  is  the  same.  Every  employ^,  either 
under  the  Government  or  the  municipal 
authorities,  can  convert  his  savings  into 
private  means  of  production,  and  derive 
interest  from  them  ;  and  the  rarer  and 
more  valuable  his  ability,  and  the  larger 
his  salary,  the  more  important  as  a  mo¬ 
tive  the  hope  of  this  saving  is.  And 
now  let  us  look  at  the  matter  from  an¬ 
other  point  of  view,  and  we  shall  see 
that,  on  the  admission  of  the  Fabian 
writers  themselves,  what  was  said  about 
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the  Individualist  foundation  of  all 
Trusts  and  Companies  is  even  more 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  enterprise 
of  Municipal  bodies.  Municipal  Social¬ 
ism  has  been  rendered  possible  only— to 
quote  the  distinct  admission  of  Mr.  Sid¬ 
ney  Webb,  “  by  the  creation  of  a  local 
debt  now  reaching  over  a  hundred  and 
eighty-one  million  pounds.”  In  other 
words,  it  has  been  rendered  possible 
only  by  the  fact  that  private  ability  had 
created  all  this  capital,  and  created  it 
— as  the  event  shows— with  the  distinct 
object  of  employing  it  so  that  it  should 
yield  interest.  If  Mr.  Sidney  Webb 
doubt  this,  let  him  ask  himself  whether 
those  millions  would  have  been  forth¬ 
coming,  if  the  municipal  authorities 
had  not  only  promised  no  interest  on 
them,  but  had  distinctly  declared  that 
they  bound  themselves  never  to  pay  any 
— in  fact,  that  whatever  money  was  lent 
to  them,  they  meant  practically  to  con¬ 
fiscate.  Mr.  Webb  knows,  as  well  as 
anybody,  that  if  municipal  enterprise 
had  attempted  to  establish  itself  on 
these  Socialistic  terms,  or  on  any  terms 
which  did  not  call  to  its  aid  the  normal 
and  vital  motives  which  have  created 
private  capital,  municipal  enterprise 
could  never  have  established  itself  at 
all.  I  am  not  at  this  moment  consid¬ 
ering  how  it  may  extend  itself  in  the 
future.  I  am  doing  what  Mr.  Webb 
does.  I  am  speaking  of  it  as  it  is  ;  and 
certainly  as  we  know  it  at  present,  it  is 
so  far  from  being  an  instalment  of  So¬ 
cialism,  that  it  IS  a  mere  extension  of 
the  immemorial  functions  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  has  been  made  possible 
only  by  the  assistance  of  Individualism, 
and  is,  like  the  Income  Tax,  a  witness 
to  the  forces  which  Individualism  rep¬ 
resents. 

The  case  of  the  Post  Office  will  en¬ 
able  us  to  see  into  the  matter  yet  far¬ 
ther.  I  need  hardly  repeat,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Post  Office  officials,  what  ! 
I  have  said  already  about  the  employes 
of  public  bodies  generally — namely,  that 
no  enterprise  is  really  Socialistic  which 
allows  salaries  to  be  saved  and  invested 
as  private  capital.  I  will  merely  point 
out  the  fact,  to  which  I  have  drawn  at¬ 
tention  in  my  recent  volume.  Labor  and 
the  Popular  Welfare,  that  the  Post 
Office,  even  when  regarded  under  its 
most  Socialistic  aspect,  is  merely  a  film 
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of  Socialism  supported  on  the  sinews 
of  Individualism.  All  the  improved 
means  of  transport—  the  ocean  steamers 
which  go  to  America  and  back  in  twelve 
days  now,  whereas  sixty  years  ago  the 
same  journey  occupied  a  hundred  and 
five — the  development  of  railways  and 
telegraphs,  and  more  recently  of  the 
telephone— all  of  these  are  the  children 
of  private  ability,  allied  with  private 
capital ;  and  the  Post  Office,  as  com- 
pared  with  these,  is  a  child  riding  on 
the  shoulders  of  a  giant.  And  what 
holds  good  of  the  Post  Office  at  the 
present  moment,  has  been  true  of  it,  in 
a  marked  degree,  throughout  its  entire 
history.  The  main  improvements  in 
its  service  have  been  due  to  private  in¬ 
itiative,  from  the  days  when  Murray 
and  Dockwra,  and  after  them  Povey, 
started  successively  a  penny  and  a  half¬ 
penny  post  for  London,  and  when  John 
Allen,  who  rented  the  cross-posts  in  the 
country,  trebled  the  business  by  his  or¬ 
ganization  of  it,  to  the  days  when  mail 
coaches  were  started  by  a  private  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament. 

And  now,  let  us  go  back  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  from  Imperial  enterprise  to  mu¬ 
nicipal  ;  and  take  three  of  the  special 
examples  which  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  gives. 
“  Bradford,”  he  says,  ”  supplies  water 
below  cost  price.”  Mr.  Webb  entirely 
misses  the  meaning  of  this  statement. 
It  either  means  that  the  municipality 
makes  a  losing  business  of  the  water- 
supply  ;  or  else,  that  the  loss  is  made 
good  by  a  tax  on  incomes  which  are 
produced  by  Individualistic  enterprise. 
Therefore  the  Bradford  water-supply  is 
either  unsuccessful  Socialism,  or  it  is 
not  Socialism  at  all.  Secondly,  Mr. 
Webb  tells  us  that  ”  Liverpool  provides 
science  lectures and,  thirdly,  that 
“Manchester  stocks  an  art  gallery.” 
The  first  statement  really  means  that 
Liverpool  secures  the  services  of  indi¬ 
vidual  men  of  science,  who  give  lectures. 
The  municipality  either  pays  the  lec¬ 
turers,  or  it  does  not.  Ii  it  does  pay 
them,  it  pays  them  out  of  a  rate  on  In¬ 
dividualist  incomes — so  here  again  is 
pother  tribute  to  Individualism.  Or, 
if  it  does  not  pay  them,  there  is  no  mu¬ 
nicipal  Socialism  in  the  matter.  We 
have  simply  an  instance  of  the  intellect¬ 
ual  charity  of  the  lecturers.  And  now, 
lastly,  let  us  turn  to  the  Manchester 


picture-gallery.  In  a  public  gallery 
itself  there  is  nothing  new  ;  and  noth¬ 
ing  more  Socialistic  than  there  is  in  a 
cathedral.  All  we  need  consider  is  the 
pictures  ;  and  do  they  represent  Social¬ 
ism  ?  The  pictures  have  been  either 
bought  by  the  municipality,  or  pre¬ 
sented  to  it  by  persons  who  have  bought 
them  ;  or  it  is  conceivable  that  some  of 
them  may  have  been  the  gifts  of  munifi¬ 
cent  artists.  But  even  these  last — if 
such  there  are- represent,  not  Social¬ 
ism,  but  private  munificence.  Mr. 
Webb  will  hardly  maintain  that  there 
is  no  difference  between  Sir  John  Mil¬ 
lais  making  Manchester  a  voluntary 
present  of  a  great  picture,  and  Sir  John 
Millais  having  the  same  picture  seized 
by  two  armed  officers  of  a  Socialist  cor¬ 
poration,  set  to  watch  him  as  he  work¬ 
ed,  and  to  deprive  him  of  it  as  soon  as 
the  last  touch  had  been  given.  While 
if — to  take  the  typical  case — the  pic¬ 
tures  are  bought  and  paid  for,  the 
money  ultimately  comes  from  an  Indi¬ 
vidualist  income  on  the  one  side,  and 
goes  to  swell  an  Individualist  income 
on  the  other.  The  production  of  pic¬ 
tures  can  be  socialized  in  two  ways  only 
— either  by  depriving  the  artist  of  any 
property  in  his  own  work,  by  rendering 
it  penal  for  him  to  possess  his  own  pic¬ 
tures  ;  or  else  by  each  hundred  county 
or  parish  councillors  setting  to  paint  a 
masterpiece  with  a  hundred  brushes  be¬ 
tween  them. 

The  more  we  examine  the  instances 

f[iven  by  the  Fabians  of  the  actual  evo- 
ution  and  development  of  Socialistic 
institutions,  the  more  apparent  does  it 
become  that  these  institutions  represent 
no  new  Socialistic  development  at  all ; 
and  that  the  only  new  feature  or  new 
vitality  to  be  observed  in  them  are  due 
to  the  very  forces  which  Socialism  would 
supersede  or  smother.  I  am  not  for¬ 
getful  of  the  fact  that  in  institutions 
like  the  Post  Office,  or  municipal  gas¬ 
works,  there  is  an  element  which  in 
strict  truth  may  be  said  to  partake  of 
Socialism.  But  as  I  shall  show  pres¬ 
ently  there  is  in  none  of  these  institu¬ 
tions  anything  which  in  any  way  points 
to  the  evolution  of  Socialism  as  a  work¬ 
ing  principle.  There  is  an  evolution  of 
sentiment  and  of  incomplete  thought, 
which  results  in  a  belief  among  many 
that  Socialism  can  be  made  to  work. 
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But  the  actual  evolution  of  events — and 
the  class  of  events  especially  which  the 
Fabian  writers  cite — proves  the  exact 
contrary  of  what  the  Fabian  writers 
think.  I  shall  make  this  presently  far 
more  clear,  but  I  must  first  turn  from 
the  Socialists’  misreading  of  modern 
history,  to  consider  their  treatment  of 
the  history  of  social  evolution  gener¬ 
ally. 

III. 

Misconception  by  the  Socialists  of 

THE  Nature  of  Industrial  Evolu¬ 
tion  Generally. 

Following  the  example  of  Karl  Marx, 
the  entire  Socialist  school  begin  their 
historical  review  of  what  they  call  the 
evolution  of  Socialism,  with  the  state  of 
society  which  prevailed  in  Europe,  or 
rather  in  this  country,  five  hundred 
years  ago  :  for  it  is  to  this  country  espe¬ 
cially,  which  Marx  called  the  “  classic” 
example,  that  all  their  writers  turn. 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  in  the  Fabian  vol¬ 
ume,  treads  in  the  exact  foot-prints  of 
his  predecessors.  “  I  shall,”  he  writes 
in  his  essay  on  Historical  Transition, 
”  begin  at  the  beginning.  I  shall  make 
no  apology  for  traversing  centuries  by 
leaps  and  bounds  at  the  risk  of  sacrific¬ 
ing  the  dignity  of  history  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  coming  to  the  point  as  soon  as 
possible.  Briefly,  then,”  he  continues, 
“  let  us  commence  by  glancing  at  the 
Middle  Ages.”  And  when  he  men¬ 
tions  the  Middle  Ages,  what  is  he  spe¬ 
cially  thinking  of  ?  His  next  sentence 
tells  us.  It  is  England.  “  There,”  he 
says,  ‘‘you  find,  theoretically  a  much 
more  orderly  England  than  the  Eng¬ 
land  of  to-day.”  Of  no  other  country, 
of  no  other  civilization,  is  there  the 
smallest  mention.  This  singular  lim¬ 
itation  of  their  historical  vision  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  entire  science  of  the 
Socialists.  To  whatever  they  give  their 
attention  they  se»  only  a  fraction  of  it ; 
and  here,  though  they  may  be  said  to 
have  actually  pointed  the  way — as  I 
have  before  observed — to  the  historical 
study  of  economics,  they  have  been  not 
only  the  pioneers  of  the  true  scientific 
method,  but  a  warning  example  of  the 
puerile  and  unscientific  application  of 
it  The  Socialistic  theorists,  with  very 
great  ingenuity,  trace  a  whole  series  of 
historical  steps  in  the  history  of  this 
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country,  such  as  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries,  the  growth  of  the  wool 
trade  and  sheep-farming,  which  led  to 
the  development,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
a  class  of  landless  laborers,  and  on  the 
other  of  a  capitalistic  middle  class, 
which  hired  these  laborers  as  its  instru¬ 
ments  :  and  this  process,  as  they  point 
out;  continued  till  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  Then  the  epoch  of  mod¬ 
ern  scientific  inventions  dawned,  and 
the  new  motive  powers  and  machinery 
introduced  by  men  like  Arkwright  and 
Watt,  acting  on  the  industrial  condi¬ 
tions  which  had  by  that  time  evolved, 
resulted  naturally  and  inevitably  in  the 
modern  factory  system.  In  place  of 
the  old  mediaeval  organization,  which 
at  once  secured  and  fixed  each  man  in 
the  position  he  was  born  to,  industrial 
society  had  been  at  last  metamorphosed 
into  a  small  body  of  irresponsible  em¬ 
ployers,  and  a  vast  and  fluid  body  of 
roletarian  laborers,  who  could  only  live 
y  working  at  the  employer’s  bidding. 
From  an  historical  analysis  like  this  the 
Socialists  argue  that  just  as  the  social 
rule  of  Feudalism  has  given  place  to 
the  individual  rule  of  the  capitalist,  so 
the  rule  of  the  capitalist  over  the  la¬ 
borers  will,  by  a  process  precisely  sim¬ 
ilar  in  nature,  give  place  to  the  rule, 
under  Socialism,  of  the  laborers  over 
themselves. 

The  plausibility  of  this  piece  of  philos¬ 
ophizing  rests  entirely,  not  on  its  inac¬ 
curacy,  but  on  its  superficiality  and  its 
incompleteness.  Let  us  consider  its  in¬ 
completeness  first.  If  we  are  to  derive 
any  profit  from  the  historical  study  of 
economics,  from  the  comparative  meth¬ 
od,  and  from  the  theory  of  evolution, 
it  is  absolutely  useless  to  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  a  few  isolated  centuries  in  the 
life  of  an  isolated  nation.  Our  study 
must  be  extended,  so  far  as  our  means 
permit,  to  the  civilizations  and  barba¬ 
risms  of  the  human  race  as  a  whole,  and 
the  most  distant  countries  and  the  most 
distant  periods  must  be  compared.  For 
any  fragment  of  history,  such  as  that 
to  which  the  Socialists  confine  them¬ 
selves,  is  not  only  a  history  of  certain 
events,  individuals  and  populations ;  it 
is  a  history  also  of  human  nature,  hu¬ 
man  character,  human  capacities  :  and 
it  is  only  in  so  far  as  it  throws  light 
upon  these  that  it  can  afford  us  any 
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ground  for  even  a  plausible  conjecture 
as  to  the  possibility  of  any  fundament¬ 
al  social  change  in  the  future.  The 
Socialists  will  of  course  say  that  the 
five  centuries  of  English  history  from 
which  they  argue  do  show  us  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  this  very  thing — that  is  to  say,  a 
fundamental  social  change  in  the  past. 
The  answer  to  this  brings  us  to  the  root 
of  the  matter.  The  answer  is,  that  if 
we  look  below  the  surface,  and  regard 
the  history  of  these  centuries  as  a  his¬ 
tory  of  human  nature,  they  reveal  to 
us  no  fundamental  social  change  at  all. 
They  show  us  many  superdcial  changes, 
many  changes  of  form,  but  no  change 
in  those  underlying  human  forces  by 
which  all  the  changes  in  form  and  cir¬ 
cumstance  are  produced.  This  will  be 
at  once  apparent  if  we  summarize  the 
historical  argument  of  the  Socialists  in 
terms  of  its  real  meaning.  Its  real 
meaning  is  this.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
the  many  were  controlled  by  the  few, 
according  to  a  certain  elaborate  and 
peculiar  system.  In  the  course  of  time 
this  system  changed  so  completely  that 
the  old  controllers  of  the  many  lost  the 
whole  of  their  original  power.  Power 
of  that  kind,  in  fact,  ceased  to  belong 
to  anybody.  A  new  kind  of  power, 
resting  on  a  new  basis,  was  developed, 
and  centred  itself  in  a  different  class  of 
persons  ;  and  the  many,  emancipated 
from  the  government  of  one  minority, 
became  subject  to  the  government  of 
another.  Similarly,  so  the  Socialists 
argue,  by  a  new  process  of  change,  the 
many  emancipating  themselves  from 
this  second  minority  as  from  the  first, 
will  cease  to  be  under  the  government 
of  any  minority  at  all. 

As  soon  as  their  case  is  thus  stated, 
the  flaw  in  the  argument  becomes  ap¬ 
parent  ;  for  we  see  that  the  logic  of  it 
really  amounts  to  this.  Because  the 
many  were  formerly  under  the  rule  of 
a  minority  of  one  kind,  and  are  now 
under  the  rule  of  a  minority  of  another 
kind,  we  may  therefore  conclude  that 
presently  they  will  be  under  the  rule  of 
no  minority  at  all.  But  the  palpable 
absurdity  of  this  reasoning  is  no  mere 
defect  in  formal  logic.  It  is  the  result 
and  the  sign  of  that  superficial  view  of 
history  which  fails  to  see  what,  at  bot¬ 
tom,  the  subject-matter  of  history  is, 
and  the  limitation  of  view  to  which  I 


alluded  is  the  direct  consequence  of 
this.  For  the  moment  we  realize  that 
all  the  events  of  history  are  but  so  many 
manifestations  of  the  force  of  human 
nature,  and  the  moment  we  describe 
the  transition  from  the  Feudal  to  the 
Capitalistic  systems  so  as  to  show  what 
is  at  once  its  most  general  and  its  most 
essential  character,  so  as  to  exhibit  it 
as  a  change  in  the  relations  between  the 
many  and  the  few,  we  at  once  see  that 
it  was  no  isolated  occurrence,  but  that 
it  has  had  its  counterpart  in  every  age 
and  country  ;  and  that  the  rudest  or 
the  earliest  civilizations,  however  unlike 
ours  on  the  surface,  really  offer  to  our 
study  precisely  parallel  cases.  When¬ 
ever  human  beings  have  risen  from  the 
most  abject  savagery,  and  in  proportion 
as  they  have  risen  from  it,  we  find  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  a  fact  which  is  everywhere 
essentially  identical — namely,  the  fact 
of  the  many  being  under  the  control  of 
the  few.  The  form  of  the  control  va¬ 
ries  ;  but  the  fact  of  it  never  varies. 
Its  basis  is  sometimes  military,  some¬ 
times  religious,  sometimes  economic  ; 
sometimes  it  is  of  all  three  kinds  to¬ 
gether  ;  but  there  the  control  is.  In 
the  early  pastoral  ages  we  have  patri¬ 
archs  with  flocks,  and  herds,  and  ser¬ 
vants.  In  ancient  Egypt  and  Baby¬ 
lonia,  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome, 
through  countless  differences  there  ap¬ 
pears  this  same  phenomenon.  Groups 
of  men  have  been  cast  on  distant  coun¬ 
tries,  compelled  to  build  up  their  social 
life  from  the  foundations.  They  have 
been  cast  among  new  circumstances  and 
opportunities  that  have  been  the  same 
for  all.  But  whatever  their  history 
may  have  been,  it  has  been  the  history 
of  this  one  thing — the  evolution  of  a 
governing  minority,  and  its  relation  to 
the  governed.  And  what  makes  this 
fact  all  the  more  striking,  is  the  paial- 
lel  fact,  that  generally — though  not  uni¬ 
versally — the  many  have  constantly  been 
rebelling  against  the  few,  attempting 
to  make  some  change  in  the  social 
structure  ;  and  that  m  every  case  the 
end  has  been  just  the  same— they  may 
have  sometimes  changed  masters,  but 
they  never  have  got  rid  of  them.  Nor 
is  this  true  of  the  old  world  only. 
Among  the  most  startling  and  instruc¬ 
tive  of  all  the  facts  of  recorded  history, 
are  the  conditions  of  civilization  which 
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the  first  discoverers  of  America  found 
existing  among  the  most  advanced  na¬ 
tive  races.  Certain  writers  have  cited 
the  empire  of  the  Incas  as  affording  an 
example  of  vast  and  successful  Com¬ 
munism  ;  and  so  far  as  the  majority  of 
the  people  were  concerned  there  is  some 
justification  for  this  view  of  the  mat¬ 
ter.  But  such  writers  forget  how  this 
Communism  was  maintained.  They 
forget  to  mention  that  the  majority 
were  under  the  rule  of  a  king  and  a 
double  aristocracy,  as  powerful  and  ex¬ 
clusive  as  any  that  could  have  been 
found  in  Europe  ;  that  equality  among 
the  people  was  an  equality  of  the  most 
rigid  poverty,  though  not  of  want ;  and 
that  all  the  wealth  and  luxury  produced 
in  the  entire  empire  was  produced  for 
the  king  and  the  priesthood  and  the 
noble  classes  only. 

Had  the  Socialistic  theorists  realized 
the  above  great  and  universal  fact,  they 
would  have  seen  that  their  attempt  to 
understand  the  nature  and  causes  of 
Capitalism  by  a  mere  study  of  one  iso¬ 
lated  fragment  of  human  history,  was 
about  as  rational  as  an  attempt  to  ex¬ 
plain  man’s  mortality  by  examining  the 
accident  or  the  illness  which  caused  the 
death  of  a  particular  individual.  This 
might  be  small-pox,  or  it  might  be  a 
donkey’s  kick ;  and  if  we  reasoned 
about  life  as  the  Socialists  reason  about 
economic  history,  we  shall  inevitably 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  human 
beings  would  be  immortal  if  they  were 
all  vaccinated,  or  if  there  were  no  don¬ 
keys  to  kick  them.  And,  indeed,  if  we 
had  only  the  case  of  one  man  to  study, 
such  a  conclusion  would  be  by  no  means 
irrational.  It  is  shown  to  be  irrational 
only  because  we  see  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  all  men  die,  however  various  their 
circumstances  ;  and  that  in  each  spe¬ 
cial  case,  accident,  debility  or  disease  is 
the  proximate  cause  of  a  death,  but  is 
not  the  cause  of  Death.  In  the  same 
way,  the  circumstances  which  led  in 
this  country  to  the  change  from  Feudal¬ 
ism  to  Capitalism  were  merely  the  proxi¬ 
mate  causes  of  the  transfer  of  power 
from  one  minority  to  another.  Thej 
were  not  the  causes  of  that  great  uni¬ 
versal  fact  that  power,  under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  minority 
always  ;  nor  do  they  offer  the  smallest 


indication  that  in  this  respect  things 
will  ever  change  in  the  future. 

The  real  change  underlying  the  great 
industrial  transition,  on  which  the  So¬ 
cialists  build  what  they  take  to  be  their 
scientific  theory,  was  simply  a  gradual 
change  in  the  kind  of  personal  superi¬ 
ority  required  by  the  age  in  pursuit  of  I 

its  changing  ideals  and  its  ambitions.  i 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  required  I 

superiority  was  mainly  military.  It  1 

was  of  more  importance  to  defend  in-  i 

dustry  than  to  organize  it.  As  time  * 

went  on  the  situation  slowly  reversed  ! 

itself,  and  it  became  more  important  to  | 

organize  industry  than  to  defend  it.  In  i 

the  mediaeval  world  valor  employed  in-  1 

dustry  ;  in  the  modern  world  industry  ^ 

employs  valor.  And  now  let  us  look  ’ 

below  the  surface  a  little  deeper,  and  we 
shall  see  that  the  great  mental  event, 
of  which  these  outer  clianges  were  the 
expression,  was  the  gradual  withdrawal 
from  war  of  the  strongest  intellects  and 
characters,  and  their  concentration  on 
the  business  of  production,  supplement¬ 
ed  by  the  development  of  faculties  of 
many  new  kinds,  which  now  found  uses 
never  before  open  to  them,  and  which 
placed  their  possessors  among  the  po¬ 
tentates  of  the  new  era.  In  a  word,  the 
military  ability  of  the  minority  has 
gradually  turned  into,  or  has  given 
place  to,  the  industrial  ability  of  the 
minority.  And  this,  again,  is  but  tlie 
expression  of  another  fact  that  is  deeper 
and  wider  still — the  fact  that  no  matter 
what  the  special  faculties  may  be  wliich 
under  any  given  circumstances  are  most 
useful  to  a  community,  these  faculties, 
in  their  highest  degree  and  their  most 
serviceable  forms,  are  found  to  exist  only 
among  comparatively  few  persons  ;  and 
by  an  inevitable  and  natural  process 
these  few  persons  become  the  rulers, 
and  Democratic  forms  of  government 
may  conceal  this  fact,  or  modify  certain 
of  its  results,  but  they  never  fundament¬ 
ally  alter  it. 

The  events  then  which  the  Socialists 
have  mistaken  for  an  evolution  of  the 
economic  rule  of  the  many  out  of  the 
economic  rule  of  the  minority,  has 
really  been  nothing  but  the  evolution 
of  a  new  minority  out  of  the  old  ;  and 
the  evolution  of  a  minority  whose  spe¬ 
cial  faculties  and  functions  not  only  as 
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yet  show  no  signs  of  being  superseded, 
but  are  every  day  becoming  more  and 
more  necessary.  It  is  impossible  here 
to  explain  or  illustrate  all  this  in  detail. 
I  can  only  attempt  to  indicate  the  bare 
outlines  of  the  situation  ;  but  their  truth 
will  be  recognized  by  the  many  quite 
as  clearly  as  ny  the  few.  The  great  ob¬ 
jects  involved  in  the  contemporary  as¬ 
pirations  of  all  classes,  and  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  especially,  are,  first  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  our  existing  industrial  produc¬ 
tivity,  and  secondly  the  increase  of  it. 
The  “  Labor  leaders”  of  to-day  are  con¬ 
stantly  teaching  the  people  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  a  progressive  shortening  of  the 
hours  of  labor,  together  with  a  constant 
increase  in  the  total  product  of  the  com¬ 
munity  ;  and  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
such  a  result  is  possible  only  by  an  in¬ 
creased  intensity  in  the  action,  not  of 
Labor,  but  of  Ability.  But  this  in¬ 
creased  intensity  in  the  action  of  Abil¬ 
ity,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  excep¬ 
tionally  gifted  few,  is  necessary  not 
only  to  increase  the  rate  of  production 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  it  is 
also  necessary  if  we  are  to  prevent  the 
present  rate  of  production  from  dimin¬ 
ishing.  When  we  are  dealing  with  a 
population  that  occupies  any  given  area 
—such,  for  instance,  as  the  area  of  the 
British  Islands — and  when  the  number 
of  inhabitants  which  we  start  with  are 
very  few,  production  will  become  easier 
as  they  gradually  grow  more  numerous, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  but  up  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  point  only  ;  and  then  after  that  it 
will  constantly  become  more  difficult. 
That  is  to  say,  when  the  population  in¬ 
creases  beyond  a  certain  point,  the 
amount  of  wealth  produced  will  depend 
more  and  more,  not  on  the  amount  of 
Labor,  but  on  the  Ability  with  which  it 
is  organized.  Thirty  average  laborers, 
occupying  a  thousand  acres,  will  prob¬ 
ably  produce  more  wealth  per  head  than 
three ;  but  a  thousand  average  labor¬ 
ers,  packed  together  on  three  acres,  will 
produce  nothing  at  all,  unless  they  are 
organized  and  directed  by  Ability. 

Thus  just  as  an  examination  of  these 
contemporary  facts,  from  which  Social¬ 
ists  argue  that  Socialism  is  already  in 
the  course  of  developing  itself,  shows 
them  to  be  really  examples  and  results 
of  a  developing  Individualism  ;  so  does 
a  wider  and  more  philosophic  study  of 


history  show  us  that  among  all  the 
changes  and  developments  of  all  the 
civilizations  known  to  us,  there  is  not 
one  which  even  suggests  a  belief  that 
the  evolution  of  Socialism  is  a  possibil¬ 
ity,  or  which  is  not  a  step  in  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  some  new  form  of  its  opposite. 

IV. 

The  True  Significance  of  Contem¬ 
porary  Industrial  Evolution. 

And  now  let  us  go  back  to  the  con¬ 
temporary  facts  in  question.  I  said 
that  certain  of  them — such  as  the  Post 
Office,  and  municipal  gas-works,  and 
water-works,  had  one  side  to  them,  at 
all  events,  which  was  Socialistic  act¬ 
ually.  We  have  in  each  of  these  cases 
an  industrial  enterprise  managed  under 
State  control,  and  generally  managed 
at  a  profit.  But  what  I  am  going  to 
point  out  is,  that  in  each  of  them  there 
is  a  peculiar  feature,  which  prevents 
them  being  typical  of  industrial  enter¬ 
prise  generally.  This  peculiarity  is 
most  marked  in  the  case  of  the  Post 
Office.  The  Post  Office  is  a  distribu¬ 
tive  agency,  but  it  distributes  a  kind  of 
goods  whose  economic  character  is 
unique.  The  distribution  of  all  other 
goods  depends  on  complicated  problems 
connected  with  supply  and  demand  ; 
but  in  tbe  case  of  letters — the  goods 
which  are  distributed  by  the  Post  Office 
— the  supply  and  demand  naturally  and 
necessarily  balance  themselves,  trades¬ 
men's  bills  being  almost  the  only  kind 
of  letter  for  which  the  demand  is  less 
than  the  supply.  Thus  the  customers 
of  the  Post  Office  naturally  solve  them¬ 
selves  difficulties  which  most  other  dis¬ 
tributing  businesses  have  to  solve  for 
their  customers.  Gas  and  water  are 
examples — though  much  less  perfect 
examples  —  of  the  same '  peculiarity. 
The  relation  between  demand  and  sup¬ 
ply  can  be  gauged  with  exceptional 
ease  ;  and  though  there  are  many  de¬ 
grees  of  excellence  in  gas  and  water, 
there  is  an  average  degree  required  by 
the  general  public  which  is  easily  at¬ 
tained,  and  of  which  everybody  is  a 
sufficient  judge.  If  all  London  re¬ 
quired  a  supply  of  mineral  and  aerated 
waters,  as  well  as  of  ordinary  water,  and 
if  men  were  as  critical  in  their  tastes 
with  regard  to  them,  as  they  are  with 
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regard  to  wine  or  beer,  a  Socialistic 
water-supply  would  be  a  very  different 
matter.  Whatever  element  of  Social¬ 
ism  there  may  be  in  their  enterprise,  it 
is  made  possible  and  successful  only  by 
their  exceptional  simplicity  ;  and  could 
the  principle  of  competition  be  con¬ 
veniently  introduced  into  them,  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  in  each  case 
the  results  would  be  far  better.  Oddly 
enough,  one  of  the  Fabian  essayists  ad¬ 
mits  that  this  would  be  the  case  even 
with  the  postal  service  in  towns ;  though 
he  says  that  it  would  not  be  so  if  we 
take  the  country  as  a  whole.  In  say¬ 
ing  this  he  is  right ;  and  if  we  consider 
the  reason  why,  we  shall  see  in  all  these 
enterprises  another  peculiarity,  which, 
in  a  far  more  important  way,  accounts 
for  the  Socialistic  element  in  them. 
They  are  all  enterprises  in  which  the 
benefits  of  competition  would,  owing  to 
physical  circumstances,  be  more  than 
neutralized  by  its  inconveniences.  It 
is  impossible  to  imagine  a  number  of 
competing  postal  services  ;  or  houses 
invaded  by  tlie  pipes  of  competing  water 
companies  ;  nor  could  we  tolerate  that 
our  streets  should  be  continually  ren¬ 
dered  impassable  by  the  laying  of  new 
gas  mains  for  supplying  some  improved 
gas.  All  the  enterprises  which  a  State 
can  advantageously  undertake,  are  char¬ 
acterized  by  one  or  other  of  two  fea¬ 
tures,  or  by  both  of  them — firstly,  their 
exceptional  simplicity  ;  and  secondlj^, 
the  fact  that  from  their  very  nature  it 
is  exceptionally  desirable  that  they 
should  be  monopolies.  And  now,  bear¬ 
ing  this  in  mind,  let  us  look  back  at  the 
civilization  of  the  past.  We  shall  find 
that  State  enterprise  of  this  limited 
kind  is  no  new  thing.  We  shall  find, 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  as  old  as  civ¬ 
ilization  itself,  and  its  natural  and  nec¬ 
essary  accompaniment.  We  shall  find 
that  it  existed  in  the  ancient  world  of 
slavery,  and  that  there  was  more  of  it 
in  Imperial  Rome  than  in  modern  Lon¬ 
don  or  Manchester.  In  order  to  make 
the  truth  of  this  more  evident  I  will 
cite  another  example,  to  which  I  have 
often  alluded  elsewhere  —  namely,  a 
street.  If  a  public  hall,  us  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb  seems  to  think,  is  an  example  of 
Socialism,  so  is  a  street  also.  Both  are 
constructed  and  maintained  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  authorities  ;  and  the  money  for  con- 
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structing  and  maintaining  them  is  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  pockets  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  But  unless  the  existence  of 
streets  in  London  and  Manchester  ig 
altogether  a  new  sign  of  the  times,  por¬ 
tending  the  evolution  of  a  new  Social 
order,  there  is  no  such  sign  to  be  found 
in  public  halls  and  municipal  gas- works. 

I  began  my  previous  paper  in  ting 
Review  with  observing  that  the  word 
Socialism  was  used  loosely  and  in  vari¬ 
ous  senses  ;  and  that  in  one  of  them 
only  did  it  stand  for  any  opinion  or 

grinciple  which  essentially  differentiates 
ocialists  from  men  of  any  other  party. 
But  it  is  not  only  the  general  public 
which  is  confused  by  the  ambiguity  of 
the  term.  The  Socialists  themserves, 
and  the  Fabian  essayists  in  especial,  are 
confused  by  it  also  ;  and  while  they 
fancy  themselves  to  be  arguing  for  the 
principle  which  separates  them  from 
their  opponents,  they  are  often  uncon¬ 
sciously  defending  and  advocating  views 
which  all  the  world  holds  as  strongly 
and  intelligently  as  they  do.  I  shall 
now  be  able  to  make  intelligible  to  the 
reader  what  these  various  and  confus¬ 
ing  meanings  attached  to  the  word  So¬ 
cialism  are.  They  are,  broadly  sjieak- 
ing,  three  ;  and,  while  still  retaining 
the  word,  the  three  different  things 
meant  may  be  classified  and  distin¬ 
guished  thus — as  Incidental  Socialim, 
Supplementary  Socialism  and  Funda¬ 
mental  Socialism.  A  street  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  first ;  the  income  tax  is 
an  example  of  the  second  ;  and  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  men  will  exert  themselves  to 
produce  income  when  they  know  that 
the  State  is  virtually  an  organized  con¬ 
spiracy  to  rob  them  of  it,  is  not  only  an 
example,  but  also  the  substance  of  the 
third.  If  the  word  Socialism  has  any 
distinctive  meaning,  and  if  Socialists 
in  any  way  are  a  distinct  and  peculiar 
party,  what  Socialism  means  is  this 
third  thing — Fundamental  Socialism. 
It  is  to  the  examination  of  this  that,  in 
these  papers,  I  have  thus  far  addressed 
myself  ;  and  I  have  aimed  at  showing 
the  reader — or  rather  showing  him  how 
to  show  himself— that  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  foolish  dream  and  delusion, 
repugnant  alike  to  the  teaching  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  of  history,  and  impor¬ 
tant  only  because  it  is  at  once  plausible 
and  dangerous — not  dangerous  because 
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it  could  ever  be  realized,  but  because 
incalculable  harm  might  be  done  by 
vain  attempts  to  realize  it. 

But  it  is  not  my  only  aim  to  enforce 
this  negative  conclusion,  nor  is  it  my 
chief  aim.  I  have  emphasized  the  dan¬ 
gers  and  the  fallacies  of  Fundamental 
Socialism,  mainly  with  a  view  to  sepa¬ 
rating  from  it  incidental  and  Supple¬ 
mentary  Socialism  ;  and  have  thus  urged 
all  Conservatives  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  the  former,  mainly  with  a  view 
to  showing  them  that  they  need  not  be 
afraid  of  the  latter.  In  the  social  and 
political  gospel  preached  by  the  Social¬ 
ists,  and  preached  by  the  Fabian  essay¬ 
ists  with  more  than  ordinary  ability, 
there  is  a  mixture  of  profound  and 
wholesome  truth,  with  the  most  puerile 
falsehood.  My  aim  is  to  show  that  the 
truth  may  be  appropriated  by  all  of  us, 
while  we  leave  the  falsehood  behind,  as 
the  sole  shibboleth  of  a  mischievous  and 
misguided  sect.  In  order  to  explain 
this,  let  me  explain  the  names  I  have 
given  to  these  two  forms  of  so-called 
Socialism,  of  which  no  Individualist 
need  be  afraid. 

1  have  called  institutions,  such  as  a 
street  or  a  public  building,  or,  we  may 
add,  the  fortifications  of  a  town,  exam¬ 
ples  of  Incidental  Socialism,  because 
institutions  of  this  kind  are  incidental 
to  all  civilized  life.  And  I  have  referred 
to  them  because  they  afford  us  the  sim¬ 
plest  and  most  self-evident  proof  that 
the  fact  of  great  institutions  being  main¬ 
tained  by  the  State  for  society,  is  no 
sign  that  society  is  Socialistic,  or  on  its 
way  to  Socialism.  I  have  spoken  of 
the  income  tax  as  an  example  of  Sup¬ 
plementary  Socialism,  because  the  kind 
of  institutions  it  represents  are  not  nec¬ 
essarily  incidental  to  civilization.  They 
are,  indeed,  in  its  earlier  stages  impos¬ 
sible,  and  came  into  being,  and  can 
come  into  being,  only  as  the  crowning 
result  of  wealth,  when  it  is  increased 
beyond  a  certain  point  by  the  intensi¬ 
fied  operation  of  ability.  This  Supple¬ 
mentary  Socialism  includes  not  only  the 
income  tax,  but  any  appropriation  by 
means  of  rates  or  otherwise  from  private 
income,  and  the  use  of  it  for  public  pur¬ 
poses,  such  as  the  providing  of  free  li¬ 
braries,  free  education,  or  free  ferry¬ 
boats.  On  the  surface,  no  doubt,  this 


looks  like  Fundamental  Socialism— like 
the  Socialism  of  the  Fabian  essayiste  ; 
and  for  that  reason  many  people  are 
afraid  of  it.  It  is  in  reality  the  very 
negative  of  that  Socialism,  being,  as  I 
have  said  before,  rendered  possible  only 
by  the  existence  of  wealth  increased  and 
maintained  by  the  forces  of  Individual¬ 
ism  ;  and  so  long  as  this  fact  is  steadily 
borne  in  mind,  though  the  principle  of 
Supplemental  Socialism  is  capable  of 
foolish  application,  there  is  in  the  prin¬ 
ciple  itself  nothing  that  Conservatism 
need  fear.  On  the  contrary.  Conserva¬ 
tives  may  recognize  it  as  capable  of  in¬ 
definite,  though  not  indiscriminate,  ex¬ 
tension.  There  is  no  reason,  so  far  as 
the  fundamental  principles  go,  that  the 
most  rigid  economic  Conservative  should 
not  outbid  the  Socialists  in  their  endeav¬ 
ors  to  secure  for  the  masses  supplement¬ 
ary  benefits  from  the  State.  He  might 
advocate  the  provision  for  them  of  free 
theatres  so  long  as  he  remembered  that 
these  would  ultimately  have  to  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  income  produced  by  indi¬ 
vidual  ability,  and  that  if  too  much  is 
taken  from  it  this  year,  there  may  next 
year  be  none  to  take. 

Here  we  see  the  truth  of  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  Fabian  essayists, 
which  I  have  already  quoted.  “  Al¬ 
though  Socialism  involves  State  control. 
State  control  does  not  involve  Social¬ 
ism.  It  is  not  so  much  the  thing'the 
State  does,  as  to  the  end  for  which  the 
State  does  it,  that  we  must  look,  before 
we  can  decide  whether  it  is  a  Socialistic 
State  or  not ’  and  no  policy  is  Social¬ 
istic,  he  proceeds  to  tell  us,  “  which 
would  prolong  the  life  of  private  capi¬ 
tal  a  single  Iiour.”  Nothing  can  be 
more  true  than  this.  Here  is  the  one 
point — the  one  essential  point,  as  to 
which  economic  Conservatism  joins  is¬ 
sue  with  Socialism.  Let  me  express  by 
a  simple  figure  the  character  of  their 
opposition.  The  larger  part  of  our  an¬ 
nual  national  wealth  is,  as  has  been  said 
already,  the  product  not  of  the  labor 
of  the  many  but  of  the  ability  of  the 
few.  The  few,  with  “  the  scarce 
brains,”  produce  the  only  part  of  our 
wealth  that  grows,  therefore  the  con¬ 
tinued  exertion  of  the  few  is  recognized 
as  a  necessity  by  both  parties.  But  the 
motive  of  the  few  in  producing  has  been 
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the  prospect  of  enjoying  what  they  pro-  of  the  other  is  to  generate  it  without 
dace,  partly  in  the  form  of  immediate  any  fire  at  all. 

profits,  but  mainly  in  the  deferred  form  Let  us  return  from  the  language  of 
of  rent  and  interest.  Now  we  may  not  metaphor  to  that  of  actual  fact.  The 
inaptly  call  motive  the  fuel  of  action.  Socialists  say  that  they  value  no  reforms 
Profits,  rent,  and  interest,  these  are  the  that  do  not  tend  to  the  extinction  of 
fuel  of  industrial  ability,  just  as  coal  is  private  capital  and  Individualism.  The 
the  fuel  of  the  steam-engine.  The  Conservatives  may  answer,  if  they  have 
practical  teaching  of  Socialists  as  bear-  only  courage  to  do  so,  that  they  dread 
ing  on  the  immediate  situation  is  sim-  none.  They  need  not  be  afraid  of  the 
ply  that  the  fuel  is  being  consumed  State  doing  anything  that  is  beneficial 
wastefully,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  re-  to  the  people,  so  long  as  in  securing  the 
duce  the  quantity  ;  and  if  we  take  this  money  recjuired  for  such  a  purpose,  it 
teaching  apart  irom  any  ulterior  sig-  does  nothing  to  discourage  the  action 
nificance,  it  may  come  from  a  Conserva-  of  that  individual  ability,  which  alone 
tive  reformer  just  as  well  as  from  the  can  supply  the  funds  necessary  to  such 
Socialist.  The  two,  in  fact,  may  be  in  State  l^ueficence. 
exact  agreement.  But  if  we  look  not  If  our  economic  Conservatives  will 
to  this  teaching  alone,  but  to  the  views  only  realize  this,  if  the^  will  separate 
and  aims  underlying  it,  we  are  at  once  the  truths  which  the  Socialists  are  popu- 
in  presence  of  the  essential  antagonism  larizing  from  the  falsehoods,  and  adopt 
of  the  two  ;  for  the  aim  of  the  Con-  the  former  at  the  same  time  that  they 
servative  reformer  is  so  to  improve  the  expose  the  latter,  they  will  find  that 
engine,  that  while  reducing  the  con-  the  more  boldly  and  completely  they 
sumption  of  coal,  we  may  maintain  the  face  the  labor  question,  the  easier  will 
effective  heat  of  the  fire,  or  with  the  the  vindication  of  their  position  in  the 
same  consumption  increase  the  heat;  eyes  of  the  community  become  to  them, 
while  a  reduction  in  consumption  is  ad-  The  ideal,  in  fact,  toward  which  [they 
vocated  by  the  Socialist  only  as  a  step  will  be  able  to  point  the  people,  may 
toward  raicing  the  fire  out.  The  ob-  be  not  inaccurately  described  as  Social- 
ject  of  one  is  to  generate  more  steam  ism  without  its  '^impossibilities. — Fort- 
with  the  least  wasteful  fire  ;  the  dream  nightly  Review. 
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Professor  Sidgwick  has  been  dis-  we  admit  that  there  are  many  things 
cussing  the  ethics  of  luxury,  and  accord-  which,  though  not  absolutely  necessary, 
ing  to  his  wont,  has  been  giving  fresh  may  rightly  be  used  if  they  can  be  used 
interest  to  a  well-worn  topic.  I  do  not  without  injuring  others,  we  see  that  we 
wish  to  dispute  anything  that  he  has  must  also  take  into  account  the  varying 
said,  nor  do  I  hope  to  clear  up  prob-  social  conditions.  If  we  use  luxury,  in 
lems  which  he  professedly  left  unsolved,  what  Bentham  called  the  dyslogistic 
In  one  sense,  they  obviously  cannot  be  sense,  we  must  distinguish  between 
solved  precisely.  Luxury  is  a  relative  necessaries  and  superfiuities,  and  then 
term  wnich  cannot  be  defined  in  abso-  divide  superfluities  into  comforts  which 
lute  terms.  A  luxury,  in  the  first  place,  may  be  rightfully  enjoyed,  and  luxuries 
is  distinguished  from  a  necessary.  But,  which  cannot  be  enjoyed  without  in- 
then,  one  man’s  necessary  may  be  an-  curring  some  degree  of  moral  censure, 
other  man’s  luxury.  My  very  existence  But  the  dividing  lines  are  always  shift- 
depends  upon  conditions  with  which  ing.  Scott  tells  somewhere  of  a  High- 
another  man  can  dispense.  If,  again,  lander  sleeping  on  the  open  moor  in  a 

-  winter  night.  When  he  tried  to  roll 

*  A  lecture  delivered  to  the  West  Loudon  Snow  into  a  pillow  his  wmpaniou 

Ethical  Society  on  11th  February.  kicked  it  away  as  a  proof  of  disgraceful 
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effeminacy.  Most  of  us  would  come  to 
a  speedy  end  if  we  lived  in  a  social  state 
where  such  a  standard  of  hardiness  was 
rigidly  enforced.  We  admit  that  some 
kind  of  pillow  may  be  permitted,  if  not 
88  absolutely  necessary  as  at  least  a  par¬ 
donable  comfort.  We  shall  probably 
agree  also  that  nobody  is  to  be  blamed 
for  using  clean  sheets  and  securing  a 
certain  amount  of  warmth  and  softness 
—as  much  at  least  as  is  desirable  for 
sanitary  reasons.  But  if  we  endeavor 
to  prescribe  precisely  how  much  may 
be  allowed  in  excess  of  the  necessary, 
how  often  we  are  to  send  our  sheets  to 
1  the  wash,  whether  it  is  right  to  have 

!  lace  upon  our  pillows,  and  so  forth,  we 

I  get  into  problems  where  any  attempt 
]  at  precision  is  obviously  illusory.  We 
■  are  the  more  perplexed  by  the  question 
j  whether  the  provision  of  a  bed  W  our¬ 
selves  causes  other  people  to  go  without 
a  bed,  and  perhaps  without  supper,  or 
^  how  far  we  are  bound  to  take  such  con¬ 
sequences  into  account.  Without  aim- 
j  ing,  therefore,  at  an  impossible  preci¬ 
sion,  I  shall  try  to  consider — not  what 
objects  should  be  called  luxuries  or  com¬ 
forts  or  necessaries,  but  what  are  the 
really  relevant  considerations  by  which 
we  should  endeavor  to  guide  our  judg¬ 
ments. 

Luxury  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  well-worn 
topic.  Saints  and  philosophers  in  all 
j  ages  have  denounced  the  excessive  love 
of  material  enjoyments,  and  set  exam¬ 
ples  of  a  more  or  less  thorough-going 
asceticism.  It  was — to  go  no  further 
back — one  of  the  favorite  topics  of  our 
ancestors  in  such  papers  as  the  Specta¬ 
tor  and  the  Rambler.  Addison,  m  his 
Cato,  described  the  simple  Numidian, 
whose  standard  appears  to  have  resem¬ 
bled  that  of  Scott's  Highlander.  The 
Numidian,  he  says,  rests  his  head  upon 
a  rock  at  night,  and  if  next  day  he 
chances  to  find  a  new  repast  or  an  un¬ 
tasted  spring"  blesses  his  stars  and  calls 
it  luxury. "  General  Oglethorpe  quoted 
i  this  pivssage  in  an  argument  about  lux- 
j  ury,  to  Johnson,  and  added  "let  us 
I  have  that  kind  of  luxury,  Sir,  if  you 
t  will.”  Johnson  himself  put  down  all 

!  this  declamation  as  part  of  the  cant 

j  from  which  we  ought  to  clear  our  minds. 

No  nation,  he  said  to  Goldsmith,  was 
i  ever  hurt  by  luxury.  "  Let  us  take  a 
I  walk  from  Charing  Cross  to  White¬ 


chapel,  through  the  greatest  series  of 
shops  in  the  world  :  what  is  there  in 
any  of  these  shops  (if  you  except  gin- 
shops)  that  can  do  any  human  being 
any  harm  Y’  "I  accept  your  chal¬ 
lenge,”  said  Goldsmith.  "  The  next 
shop  to  Northumberland  House  is  a 
pickle-shop.’’  To  which  the  excellent 
Johnson  replied,  first,  that  five  pickle- 
shops  could  serve  the  whole  kingdom  ; 
secondly,  that  no  barm  was  done  to  any¬ 
body  either  by  making  pickles  or  by  eat¬ 
ing  pickles.  I  will  not  go  into  the  eth¬ 
ics  of  pickles.  I  only  quote  this  to  re¬ 
mind  you  that  this  was  one  of  the  stock 
questions  of  the  period  ;  and  not  with¬ 
out  reason.  The  denunciation  of  lux¬ 
ury  was  in  fact  the  mark  of  a  very  sig¬ 
nificant  tendency.  Goldsmith  had  ex¬ 
pressed  the  prevalent  sentiment  in  the 
Deserted  Village,  as  in  the  familiar  pas¬ 
sage  beginning  : 

*'  Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accnmnlates  and  men  deoay.” 

And  Goldsmith,  like  many  contempora¬ 
ries,  was  only  versifying  the  sentiments 
uttered  most  powerfully  by  Rousseau  in 
his  famous  exaltation  of  the  ideal  man 
of  nature  above  the  man  of  a  corrupt 
civilization.  The  theory  has  some  affin¬ 
ity  to  the  ancient  doctrine  already  ex¬ 
pounded  by  classical  writers,  according 
to  which  each  form  of  government  in¬ 
cludes  a  principle  of  decay  as  well  as  of 
life.  One  stage  in  the  process  of  cor¬ 
ruption  of  Pluto’s  ideal  republic  is 
marked  by  the  appearance  of  the  drones, 
people  who  take  a  surfeit  of  unnecessary 
pleasures,  and,  to  obtain  satisfaction, 
associate  themselves  with  the  fierce  and 
rapacious.  In  Rousseau’s  time,  this 
view  became  connected  with  the  grow¬ 
ing  belief  in  progress  and  "  perfectibil¬ 
ity.”  It  was  a  symptom  of  warning  to 
the  drones  of  his  day.  It  showed  that 
the  thoughtful  classes  were  becoming 
dimly  sensible  that  something  was 
wrong  in  the  social  organization  ;  and 
that  a  selfish  and  indolent  aristocracy 
should  be  called  upon  to  put  its  house 
in  order.  The  denunciation  of  luxury 
meant,  in  short,  that  the  rich  and  pow¬ 
erful  were  accused  of  indulgence  in 
pleasures  which  they  had  not  earned  by 
services,  but  by  simply  (as  Beaumarchais 
put  it)  taking  the  trouble  to  be  born. 
Considered  from  this  point  of  view,  as 
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the  muttering  of  a  coming  storm,  as 
the  expression  of  a  vague  foreboding 
that  the  world  was  somehow  out  of 
joint,  we  may  see  more  meaning  than 
appears  at  first  sight  in  the  old  fash¬ 
ioned  commonplaces  of  our  great- grand¬ 
fathers.  The  language  has  changed  its 
form  ;  but  the  discontent  at  a  misuse 
of  wealth  in  various  forms  has  certainly 
not  diminished  since  that  time. 

Obviously,  then,  the  question  of  lux¬ 
ury  is  connected  with  very  wide  and 
deep  problems  as  to  what  is  the  proper 
use  of  wealth,  and  might  lead  us  into 
ultimate  questions  as  to  the  justifica¬ 
tion  of  the  right  to  private  property  at 
all.  I  shall  try,  however,  to  keep  as 
closely  as  may  be  to  the  particular  as¬ 
pect  of  such  problems  which  is  imme¬ 
diately  relevant  to  this  particular  ques¬ 
tion.  And  for  this  purpose  I  think  it 
will  be  convenient  to  take  two  points 
separately.  The'  objections  to  luxury 
may  bo  stated  either  with  reference  to 
the  individual  or  with  reference  to  the 
society.  That  is  to  say,  that  if  we  con¬ 
sider  a  man  by  himself,  we  may  ask  with 
Johnson  whether  expenditure  upon  pic¬ 
kles  is  injurious  to  the  constitution,  or 
at  what  point  it  becomes  injurious. 
And,  in  the  next  place,  we  may  ask 
whether,  if  we  set  to  our  way  to  decide 
that  pickles  are  wholesome  as  well  as 
agreeable,  some  of  us  may  not  be  get¬ 
ting  more  than  our  fair  share  of  them, 
and  so  diminishing  the  total  sum  of 
pleasure,  by  inordinate  consumption. 
First,  then,  I  discard  for  the  moment 
all  social  considerations.  1  take  for 
granted,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
my  indulgence  does  no  harm  to  any  one 
else  ;  that  I  am  not  depriving  others  of 
a  means  of  enjoyment,  but  simply  add¬ 
ing  to  my  own  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  that  I 
am  not,  for  the  moment,  to  take  into 
account  that  set  of  consequences.  How 
far,  on  this  hypothesis,  or,  say,  setting 
aside  all  question  of  duty  to  my  neigh¬ 
bor,  should  I  be  prudent  in  accumulat¬ 
ing  wealth  ?  I  sometimes  amuse  my¬ 
self  with  the  problem.  How  rich  should 
I  like  to  be,  supposing  that  I  were  per¬ 
fectly  wise  in  that  sense  in  which  wis¬ 
dom  is  compatible  with  thorough-going 
egoism,  or  with  what  is  called  enlight¬ 
ened  self-  interest  ?  The  obvious  answer 
is  that  in  that  case  there  would  be  no 
limits  to  my  desires.  An  imaginative 


American,  we  are  told,  defined  cornpe- 
tence  as  “a  million  a  minute  and  all 
your  expenses  paid.”  The  suggestion 
IS  fascinating,  but  not,  to  my  mind 
quite  satisfactory.  It  recalls  a  doctrine 
which  used  to  be  put  forward  by  tb 
old  political  economists.  They  had  to 
meet  the  theory — a  preposterous  theory 
enough— of  the  danger  of  a  universal 
glut ;  the  danger,  that  is,  that  a  nation 
might  produce  so  much  that  nothing 
would  have  any  value,  and,  therefore, 
that  we  should  all  be  ruined  by  all  be¬ 
coming  enormously  rich.  To  meet  this, 
it  was  often  urged — along  with  more 
satisfactory  arguments — that  human  de¬ 
sires  were  illimitable  ;  and,  therefore, 
that  however  rich  a  man  might  become 
he  would  always  wish  to  become  a  little 
richer. 

According  to  this  doctrine,  the  desire 
for  wealth  cannot  be  satiated.  The 
millionaire  would  still  choose  an  extra 
half  crown  rather  than  refuse  it,  al¬ 
though  the  half-crown  brings  him  in¬ 
comparably  less  additional  pleasure  than 
it  brought  him  when  his  pockets  were 
empty.  But  it  is  also  true  that  long 
before  we  are  millionaires  the  pleasure 
obtainable  by  additional  wealth  may  be 
infinitesimal,  or  absolutely  non-exist¬ 
ent.  The  simple  desires  may  be  easily 
saturated.  Pope  asks,  ”  What  riches 
give  us,  let  us  then  inquire.”  And  he 
replies,  ”  Meat,  fire,  and  clothes — what 
more  ?  Meat,  clothes,  and  fire  ?”  This 
is,  in  fact,  a  pithy  summary  of  our  most 
elementary  and  necessary  wants.  Now, 
our  demand  for  meat  is  obviously  strictly 
limited.  As  soon  as  we  have  eaten,  say, 
a  pound  of  beefsteak  we  do  not  want 
more  ;  by  the  time  we  have  eaten,  say, 
three  pounds  we  do  not  only  not  want 
more,  we  loathe  the  very  thought  of 
eating.  So  when  we  are  clothed  sufii- 
ciently  for  comfort  and  decency,  more 
clothing  is  simply  a  burden  ;  and  we 
wish  only  for  so  much  fire  as  will  keep 
our  thermometer  within  certain  limits 
— a  heat  above  or  below  would  mean 
death  either  by  burning  or  by  freezing. 
Our  ultimate  aim,  therefore,  in  regard 
to  desires  of  this  class  is  not  to  increase 
the  stimulus  indefinitely,  but  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  certain  balance,  or  equilibrium. 
If  we  want  more  food  after  our  appe¬ 
tites  are  satisfied,  it  must  either  be  with 
a  view  to  our  future  consumption, 
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which  is  still  strictly  finite,  or  else  with 
a  view  to  exchanging  the  food  for  some¬ 
thing  else,  in  which  case  it  is  desired, 
not  as  food,  but  as  the  means  of  satisfy¬ 
ing  some  other  desire.  If,  then.  Pope’s 
doctrine  were  really  sound,  which  really 
amounts  to  saying,  if  our  desires  were 
really  limited  to  the  physical  conditions 
necessary  to  life,  we  should  very  soon 
reach  the  state  in  which  they  would  be 
completely  glutted  or  saturated.  It 
may  be  worth  while  to  note  the  circum¬ 
stance  which  rather  obscures  our  recog¬ 
nition  of  this  fact.  We  may  distinguish 
between  the  wealth  which  a  man  act¬ 
ually  uses  and  that  which  remains,  as 
I  may  say,  only  potential.  A  man  may 
desire  an  indefinite  quantity  of  wealth, 
because  he  may  wish  to  have  rights 
which  he  may  yet  never  turn  to  actual 
account.  There  is  a  certain  satisfac- 
.tion,  no  doubt,  in  knowing  that  I  have 
a  vast  balance  at  my  banker’s,  though 
I  have  no  desire  to  use  it.  I  may  want 
it  some  time  or  other  ;  and,  even  if  I 
never  want  it,  I  may  enjoy  the  sense  of 
having  even  a  disproportionate  barrier 
of  money-bags  piled  up  between  me  and 
the  yawning  gulf  of  actual  poverty. 
Therefore,  though  a  very  limited 
amount  may  be  enough  to  saturate  all 
our  existing  desires,  we  may  like  to 
know  that  there  is  more  at  our  disposal. 
If  possession  carried  with  it  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  using  our  property,  if  we  could 
not  have  potential  as  distinguished  from 
actual  wealth,  we  should  be  so  far  from 
desiring  an  indefinite  increase  of  wealth 
that  we  should  regard  the  increase  be¬ 
yond  a  certain  limit  as  only  one  of  two 
intolerable  alternatives. 

The  question,  therefore.  How  rich 
should  I  wish  to  be  ?  requires  an  an¬ 
swer  to  the  previous  question,  IIow  rich 
can  I  be  ?  A  man,  even  if  on  the  in¬ 
tellectual  level  of  a  savage,  can  be  in¬ 
definitely  rich  in  potential  wealth  :  he 
may,  that  is,  have  a  right  to  millions  of 
pounds  or  be  the  owner  of  thousands  of 
acres ;  but  in  order  to  use  them  he 
must  have  certain  capacities  and  sensi¬ 
bilities.  It  is  a  curious  question,  for 
example,  how  much  of  the  wealth  of  a 
country  would  cease  to  be  wealth  at  all 
if  the  intelligence  of  the  possessors  were 
lowered  certain  degrees  in  the  scale  ? 
A  large  part  of  the  wealth  of  England 
consists,  I  suppose,  of  machinery.  If 


nobody  knew  more  of  machines  than  I 
do — and  my  whole  notion  of  a  machine 
is  that  it  is  something  that  goes  round 
somehow  if  you  happen  to  turn  the  right 
handle — all  this  wealth  would  become 
as  useless  as  an  electric  telegraph  in  the 
possession  of  a  hairy  Ainu.  And  if 
nobody  had  any  better  artistic  percep¬ 
tion  than  mine  and  we  were  therefore 
unable  to  see  the  difference  between  a 
Raphael  and  the  daub  in  an  advertising 
placard,  the  pictures  in  the  National 
Gallery  would  have  an  average  value, 
say,  of  eighteen-pence.  A  man,  there¬ 
fore,  who  is  at  the  lower  levels  of  intel¬ 
ligence  is  simply  unable  to  be  actually 
rich,  beyond  a  narrow  limit.  The  fact 
is  occasionally  forced  upon  us  by  strik¬ 
ing  examples.  I  heard  the  other  day  a 
story — I  am  afraid  we  all  hear  such 
stories  too  often — of  a  man  who  had  be¬ 
come  enormously  rich  by  a  freak  of  for¬ 
tune.  His  only  idea  of  enjoyment  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  gin.  He  could,  therefore, 
only  use  his  wealth  by  drinking  himself 
to  death  ;  a  proceeding  which  he  ac¬ 
cordingly  felt  to  be  only  a  proper  trib¬ 
ute  to  his  improved  social  position.  A 
similar  result  happens  whenever  a  sud¬ 
den  rise  of  wages  to  an  insufficiently 
civilized  class  leads  to  the  enrichment 
of  publicans  instead  of  greater  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  refined  and  innocent  pleasures. 
The  man,  in  short,  whose  idea  of  pleas¬ 
ure  is  simply  the  gratification  of  the 
physical  appetites  in  their  coarser  forms 
18  incapable  of  becoming  actually  rich, 
because  a  small  amount  of  wealth  will 
enable  him  to  saturate  his  desires  by 
providing  a  superfluity  of  the  material 
means  of  gratification.  It  is,  perhaps, 
here  that  we  may  take  into  account  the 
remark  so  often  made  by  moralists,  by 
Adam  Smith  among  others,  as  Profes¬ 
sor  Sidgwick  reminds  us,  that  happi¬ 
ness  is  more  evenly  distributed  among 
different  classes  than  we  suppose.  The 
king,  according  to  Shakespeare, 

“  With  all  the  tide  of  pomp 

That  beats  upon  the  high  shore  of 
this  world  .  .  . 

Cannot  Sleep  so  sonndly  as  the  wretched 
slave 

Who  with  a  body  filled  and  vacant 
mind 

Gets  him  to  rest,  cramm’d  with  dis- 
tressfal  bread.” 

The  “  body  filled”  and  the  ”  vacant 
mind”  make  up  for  the  ‘‘distressful 
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bread.”  It  is  as  well,  that  is,  to  have 
no  wants  except  the  want  of  mere  physi¬ 
cal  comfort,  as  to  have  higher  wants 
and  the  means  of  gratifying  them  and 
yet  to  be  saddled  with  the  anxieties  and 
responsibilities  which  the  higher  posi¬ 
tion  involves.  The  doctrine,  ”  I  am 
not  really  better  off  than  you,”  is,  in¬ 
deed,  not  a  very  graceful  one  from  those 
who  are  actually  better  oflF.  There  was 
some  excuse  for  the  fox  who  said  the 
grapes  were  sour  when  he  could  not  get 
them ;  it  argued  a  judicious  desire  to 
make  the  l^st  of  things  :  but  if  he 
made  the  remark  while  he  was  comfort¬ 
ably  chewing  them,  by  way  of  pacifying 
the  grapeless  foxes,  we  should  have 
thought  him  a  more  objectionable  hypo¬ 
crite.  The  pauper  may  fairly  reply.  If 
you  really  mean  that  your  wealth  brings 
no  happiness,  why  don’t  you  change 
laces  with  me  ?  I  will,  therefore,  not 
efend  the  statement,  considered  as  an 
exhortation  to  content ;  but  I  accept  it 
as  a  recognition  of  the  obvious  fact  that 
if  happiness  means  a  satisfaction  cl  all 
our  desires,  a  man  of  small  means  may 
be  as  happy  as  the  man  of  the  greatest 
means,  if  his  desires  are  limited  in  pro¬ 
portion.  iiut  i'’  it  for  our  happiness  to 
increase  them  ? 

Does  our  principle  hold  when  we  sup- 
ose  a  man  to  have  the  necessary  sensi- 
ilities  for  the  actual  enjoyment  of 
wealth  ?  If  he  acquires  the  tastes  which 
imply  greater  intellectual  cultivation,  a 
power,  therefore,  of  taking  into  account 
sources  of  pleasure  more  complex  and 
more  distant  in  time  and  space,  does  it 
then  become  true  that  his  power  of 
using  wealth  will  be  indefinite?  I 
should  reply,  in  the  first  place,  that  we 
must  still  admit  the  same  psychological 
truth.  Any  desire  whatever,  that  is,  is 
capable  of  yielding  only  a  strictly  finite 
amount  of  enjoyment ;  the  pleasure 
which  we  can  derive  from  it  must  be 
limited  both  by  the  necessity  of  gratify¬ 
ing  other  desires  and  by  the  fact  that 
no  desire  whatever  is  capable  of  an  in¬ 
definite  increase  by  increased  stimula¬ 
tion.  After  a  certain  point  of  excite¬ 
ment  is  reached,  we  cannot  get  more 
pleasure  by  any  accumulation  of  inter¬ 
nal  conditions.  We  assume  for  the 
present  that  our  aim  is  simply  to  ex¬ 
tract  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
gratification  out  of  life.  We  must  then 


take  for  our  data  our  actual  constitu¬ 
tion,  capacities,  sensibilities,  and  so 
forth,  and  calculate  how  much  wealth 
could  be  actually  applied  in  order  to 
keep  us  moving  always  along  the  line 
of  maximum  eujoyment.  This  would 
be  to  study  the  art  of  life  on  purely 
hedonistic  principles.  We  should  ask 
what  career  will  on  the  whole  be  fullest 
of  enjoyment  ?  and,  then,  what  mate¬ 
rial  conditions  can  enable  us  to  follow 
that  career  ?  I  imagine  that  the  amount 
requisite  would  vary  indefinitely  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  characters.  Suppose,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  a  man  has  strong  intellect¬ 
ual  tastes,  a  love  of  art  or  science  or  lit¬ 
erature.  He  will  require,  of  course, 
enough  wealth  to  enable  him  to  devote 
himself  without  anxiety  to  his  favorite 
ursuits,  and  enough,  moreover,  to  train 
imself  in  all  requisite  knowledge.  But 
granting  this,  the  material  conditions 
of  happiness  will  be  sufficiently  fulfilled. 
I  think  it  was  Agassiz  who  observed 
when  he  was  devoting  himself  to  sci¬ 
ence  that  he  had  not  time  to  get  rich. 
Wealth  to  him  would  have  been  rather 
an  impediment  than  an  advantage.  A 
man  like  Faraday,  who  placed  his  whole 
happiness  in  the  extension  of  scientific 
knowledge,  and  who  was  not  less  hon¬ 
ored  because  he  lived  upon  a  modest  in¬ 
come,  would  not  have  had  a  greater 
amount  of  that  kind  of  happiness  had 
he  possessed  the  wealth  of  a  Rothschild. 
A  man  whose  pleasure  is  in  reading 
books,  or  contemplating  works  of  art, 
or  listening  to  music,  can  obtain  the 
highest  enjoyment  at  a  very  moderate 
rice,  and  can  get  very  little  more  if 
e  has  the  most  unbounded  wealth  at 
his  disposal.  If  we  inquired  what  men 
of  such  tastes  had,  in  fact,  derived  from 
them  the  greatest  happiness,  we  should, 
I  fancy,  find  ourselves  mentioning  men 
comparatively  poor,  whose  enjoyments 
were  even  comparatively  keen,  because 
they  had  to  devote  a  certain  amount  of 
care  and  contrivance  to  obtaining  full 
play  for  their  capacities.  Charles  Lamb, 
plotting  and  contriving  to  get  an  old 
volume  from  a  bookstall,  possibly  got 
more  pleasure  from  his  taste  than  the 
possessors  of  gigantic  libraries.  The 
sociable  man,  again,  the  man  whose 

fdeasure  in  society  is  the  genuine  de- 
ight  in  a  real  interchange  of  thought 
and  sympathy,  who  does  not  desire  mag- 
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nificent  entertainment,  but  the  stimulus 
of  intimate  association  with  congenial 
friends,  would  probably  find  the  high¬ 
est  pleasure  in  comparatively  simple  so¬ 
cial  strata,  where  the  display  of  wealth 
was  no  ob^'ect,  and  men  met,  as  .lohn- 
son  met  hi8  friends  at  the  club,  to  put 
mind  fairly  to  mind,  and  to  stimulate 
intellectual  activity  instead  of  consum¬ 
ing  the  maximum  of  luxury.  Milton's 
sonnet  to  Law'rence  gives  perhaps  a 
rather  severe  hut  a  very  fascinating 
ideal  of  refined  luxury  : 

What  neat  repast  shall  feast  ns,  light  and 
choice, 

Of  Attic  taste  with  wine,  whence  we  may  rise 
To  hear  the  lute  well  touched,  or  artful  voice 
Warble  immortal  notes  and  Tuscan  air  ? 

He  who  of  these  delights  can  judge,  and  spare 
To  interpose  them  oR,  is  not  unwise. 

Nor  need  we  be  accused  of  inordinate 
boasting  if  we  should  say  that  we  would 
rather  liave  made  a  third  at  such  a  feast 
than  have  joined  a  dozen  rowdy  court¬ 
iers  at  the  table  of  Charles  II. 

There  are,  however,  pleasures  which 
undoubtedly  suppose  an  indefinite  ca¬ 
pacity  for  using  wealth.  There  is,  for 
example,  such  a  thing  as  the  pure  love 
of  splendor  which  is  represented  so  curi¬ 
ously  in  some  of  Disraeli’s  novels.  One 
of  his  heroes,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
proposed  to  follow  the  precedent  act¬ 
ually  set  by  Beckford,  who  built  at 
Fonthill  a  tower  300  feet  high — not  be¬ 
cause  it  was  wanted  for  any  other  pur¬ 
pose,  but  simply  for  the  sake  of  build¬ 
ing  a  tower.  Of  course,  if  one  has  a 
taste  for  towers  300  feet  high  there  is 
no  particular  limit  to  the  quantity  of 
wealth  which  may  be  found  convenient. 
One  of  the  gentlest  and  most  delicate 
satirists  of  modern  society,  Mr.  Du 
Maurier,  has  given  us  admirable  illus¬ 
trations  of  a  more  vulgar  form  of  the 
same  tendency  in  his  portraits  of  Sir 
Gorgius  Midas.  "When  that  worthy  de¬ 
nounces  his  servants  because  there  are 
only  three  footmen  sitting  up  till  two 
o’clock  to  save  him  the  trouble  of  using 
a  latch-key,  we  may  admit  that  his  pleas¬ 
ures,  such  as  they  were,  were  capable  of 
finding  gratification  in  any  quantity  of 
expenditure.  It  might  be  a  question, 
indeed,  if  we  had  time  to  ask  it,  whether 
the  pleasure  derived  from  such  expenses 
by  the  millionaire  be  really  so  great  as 
the  pleasure  which  he  had  when  he  first 
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turned  the  proverbial  half-crown,  with 
which  he  must  have  come  to  London, 
into  his  first  five  shillings  ;  and  it  is 
certainly  also  a  question  whether  his 
expenditure  was  ethically  right.  But, 
at  present,  we  are  only  considering  facts, 
and  we  may  admit  that  there  would  be 
no  filling  such  a  gulf  of  desire  by  any 
dribble  of  bullion  ;  and,  further,  that 
there  are  pleasures — not,  on  the  face  of 
them,  immoral — in  procuring  which  any 
quantity  of  money  may  be  spent.  If  a 
man  is  simply  desirous  of  obtaining  in¬ 
fluence  ;  or,  in  some  cases,  political 

f)Ower  ;  or  if  he  decides  to  muddle  away 
lis  money  upon  charity,  there  are  no 
limits  to  the  sums  he  may  spend,  espe¬ 
cially  if  he  has  no  objection  to  corrupt¬ 
ing  his  neighbors. 

Before  saying  anything  upon  this, 
however,  I  must  pause  to  deduce  a  con¬ 
clusion.  Keeping  still  to  the  purely 
hedonistic  point  of  view,  I  ask.  At  what 
point  does  expenditure  become  luxuri¬ 
ous  in  a  culpable  sense?  meaning  by 
“culpable,”  not  morally  culpable,  but 
simply  injudicious,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  enlightened  self-interest.  To 
this  I  think  that  one  answer  is  already 
suggested — that  is  to  say,  that  since, 
on  the  one  hand,  a  certain  finite  quan¬ 
tity  of  wealth  will  enable  us  to  keep  to 
the  happiest  or  most  philosophic  career  : 
and  since,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man 
may  possess  a  quantity  of  superfluous 
W'ealth  which  he  can  only  use  on  pen¬ 
alty  of  deviating  from  that  career,  he 
becomes  foolish,  if  not  immoral — upon 
which  I  say  nothing — when  he  tries  to 
use  more.  That  people  frequently  com¬ 
mit  this  folly  is  undeniable.  Wealth 
ought  to  be  (I  mean  would  be  by  a  ju¬ 
diciously  selfish  person)  regarded  as  a 
means  of  enjoyment.  Therefore  the 
superfluous  wealth  should  be  left  in  the 
potential  stage  —  as  a  balance  at  his 
banker’s  or  accumulating  in  the  funds. 
But  though  the  possession  does  not  im¬ 
ply  a  necessity  of  using,  it  does  gener¬ 
ally  implj  a  sort  of  tacit  feeling  of  re¬ 
sponsibility — responsibility,  that  is,  to 
a  man’s  self.  I  have  got  so  much 
money  ;  surely  it  is  a  duty  to  myself  to 
use  it  for  my  pleasure.  So  far  as  a  man 
yields  to  such  an  argument,  he  becomes 
the  slave  instead  of  the  master  of  his 
wealth.  What  ought  to  be  machinery 
for  furthering  an  end,  becomes  an  end 
38 
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ia  itself  :  and,  at  that  point  of  condnct, 
I  think  that  we  are  disposed  to  call  a 
man’s  life  luxurious  in  a  distinctly  bad 
sense.  The  error,  as  I  have  suggested, 
is  perhaps  at  bottom  much  the  same  as 
that  which  leads  a  poor  man  to  spend 
an  increase  of  wages  at  a  gin-shop.  But 
we  do  not  c^ll  the  gin-drinker  luxuri¬ 
ous,  but  simply  vicious.  For  luxury 
seems  to  apply  less  to  conduct  which 
we  can  distinctly  call  bad  in  itself,  than 
to  conduct  which  only  becomes  bad  or 
foolish  as  implying  a  disproportion  be¬ 
tween  the  end  attained  and  the  expense 
of  attaining  it.  It  applies  when  a  man 
has,  as  we  say,  so  much  money  that  he 
does  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  We 
speak  of  luxury  in  the  case  of  Sir  Gor- 
gius,  where  the  prominent  fact  is  that 
the  man  has  been  gorged  with  excessive 
wealth,  and  is  yet  too  dull  to  use  it  in 
any  maimer  which  would  increase  the 
happiness  of  a  reasonable  or  refined 
being.  So  it  is  generally  regarded  as 
characteristic  rather  of  the  upstart  or 
newly-made  millionaire  than  of  the  man 
bom  to  higher  position,  whose  life  is 
perhaps  as  selfish  and  hardly  superior 
morally.  But  the  nobleman  by  birth 
has  inherited  a  certain  art  of  life  :  he 
has  acquired  traditional  modes  of  ar¬ 
ranging  his  pleasures,  which  give  him 
the  appearance,  at  least,  of  possessing 
more  judicious  and  refined  tastes  ;  and 
we  are  less  shocked  than  by  the  man 
who  has  obviously  wealth  which  he 
knows  not  how  to  use,  and  which  he, 
therefore,  deliberately  devotes  to  coarse 
and  vulgar  ostentation.  The  upstart 
may  not  be  more  selfish  at  bottom  ;  but 
he  dashes  in  your  face  the  evidence  of 
his  selfishness,  and  appeals  for  admira¬ 
tion  on  the  simple  ground  that  he  has 
a  larger  income  than  his  neighbors. 
Luxury  means,  on  this  showing,  all  such 
expenditure  as  is  objectionable,  not  be¬ 
cause  the  pleasure  obtained  is  intrinsi¬ 
cally  bad,  but  because  we  are  spending 
for  the  sake  of  spending,  and  could  get 
more  real  enjoyment  at  a  lower  sum. 
I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  men 
of  moderate  means  may  fall  into  the 
same  error.  The  fault  of  exaggerating 
the  importance  of  machinery  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  those  whom  we  call  rich. 
Thackeray’s  discourses  upon  Snobs  are 
full  expositions  of  the  same  weakness 
in  the  middle  classes.  When  we  read. 
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for  example,  of  Colonel  Ponto  being 
miserable  because  he  tries  to  make  an 
income  of  a  thousand  a  year  support  the 
pomp  accessible  to  persons  with  ten 
thousand,  we  see  that  he  has  as  false  a 
view  as  Sir  Gorgius  of  the  true  ends  of 
life.  And  I  refer  to  the  same  great 
satirist  for  abundant  illustrations  of  the 
weaknesses  which  too  often  make  so¬ 
ciety  a  machinery  for  wasting  money 
on  display,  and  entirely  oblivious  that 
it  should  be  a  machinery  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  intellectual  and  refined  pleasures. 

Now,  if  I  have  given  a  fair  account  of 
luxury  as  considered  simply  from  the 
point  of  view  of  an  enlightened  selfish¬ 
ness,  I  may  proceed  to  the  ethical  ques¬ 
tion.  So  far,  I  have  only  asked  in  sub¬ 
stance  at  what  point  our  expenditure 
upon  pickles  becomes  foolish.  But,  of 
course,  the  more  important  question 
arises,  at  what  point  it  becomes  selfish. 
A  man  may  be  silly  for  spending  money 
upon  erecting  towers  ;  but  if  he  does 
no  harm  to  his  neighbors  we  hardly  call 
him  wicked.  We  cannot  say  that  it  is 
unconditionally  wrong  to  build  a  tower. 
We  must  inquire,  therefore,  how  far 
luxury  necessarily  involves  a  wrong  to 
others.  Here  we  must  begin  by  listen¬ 
ing  to  all  the  philosophers  and  divines 
of  whom  I  spoke  at  starting.  Any 
number  of  wise  and  good  men  will  tell 
us  in  various  dialects  that  pleasure  is 
in  itself  bad,  or,  at  least,  that  all  the 
pleasures  obtainable  by  wealth  are  bad, 
or,  at  any  rate,  beneath  the  notice  of 
the  higher  spirits.  There  are  the  thor¬ 
ough-going  ascetics  who  strive,  not  to 
regulate  but  to  suppress  all  except  the 
absolutely  necessary  physical  instincts, 
and  think  that  even  those  desires  savor 
of  evil ;  who  consider  the  best  man  to 
be  the  man  who  lives  upon  bread  and 
water,  and,  if  possible,  upon  mouldy 
bread  and  diten-water.  There  are, 
again,  spiritually-minded  people  who 
consider  all  happiness  to  be  worthless, 
except  such  happiness  as  results  from 
aspirations  to  another  world  ;  who  re¬ 
gard  all  riches  as  chains  binding  the 
soul  to  earth  ;  who  take  the  words 
“  Blessed  are  the  poor”  in  the  most  lit¬ 
eral  sense,  as  defining  the  true  aim  of 
life.  We  should  seek,  they  say,  for 
happiness  elsewhere  than  in  this  transi¬ 
tory  stage  of  existence,  remember  that 
the  world  is  a  mere  screen  hiding  the 
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awful  realities  of  heaven  and  hell ;  and 
despise  even  such  pleasures  as  are  gen¬ 
erally  called  intellectual  pleasures,  the 
pleasures,  for  example,  of  art  or  sci¬ 
ence,  for  they,  too,  belong  really  to  the 
sphere  of  illusion,  and  are  simply  more 
subtle  temptations  than  those  of  the 
flesh.  And  besides  these  we  have  the 
philosophers,  who  would  have  us  live 
m  the  world  of  pure  intellect,  and  tell 
us  that  the  true  moral  of  life  is  to  make 
ourselves  independent  of  external  cir¬ 
cumstances  by  suppressing  all  the  corres¬ 
ponding  desires.  Renunciation,  there¬ 
fore,  is  the  first  lesson  to  be  learned 
by  the  wise  man  ;  and  the  practical 
rule,  as  has  been  said,  is  that  we  should 
endeavor  not  to  increase  our  numerator, 
but  to  lessen  our  denominator.  I  can¬ 
not  now  discuss  such  doctrines.  I  am 
content  to  say  that  1  regard  them  not 
as  simply  false,  but  as  distorted  views 
of  truth.  For  my  part,  I  am  content 
to  say  that  even  as  a  moralist  I  wish  to 
see  people  as  happy  as  possible  ;  that, 
being  after  all  a  poor  utilitarian  after 
my  own  fashion,  I  desire— however  er¬ 
roneously— the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number  ;  and  in  particular 
that  I  should  like  to  see  not  a  feebler, 
but  a  much  keener  appreciation  of  all 
the  pleasures  derivable  from  art  or  s(5i- 
ence  or  literature  or  rational  society, 
even,  if  I  may  say  so,  from  good  cook¬ 
ery  and  athletic  sports.  Briefly,  the 
ideal  society  seems  to  me  to  be  one  in 
which  even  our  lower  instincts  should 
not  be  suppressed,  but  regulated  ;  and 
the  typical  man  of  the  future  to  be  one 
whose  whole  faculties  and  their  corre¬ 
sponding  sensibilities  should  be  culti¬ 
vated  to  the  utmost  possible  degree. 
What  is  the  application  of  this  to  our 
special  question  ?  I  do  not  know  that 
I  can  do  better  than  refer  to  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Bernard  Mandeville,  who  in  his 
Fable  of  the  Bees — one  of  the  cleverest 
books  in  the  language — succeeded  by 
the  help  of  much  paradox,  and  under  a 
cloak  of  cynicism,  in  stating  the  prob¬ 
lem  with  singular  vivacity.  Private 
vices,  that  was  his  way  of  putting  it, 
are  public  benefits.  Ills  meaning,  put 
less  paradoxically,  was  this  :  accept,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  ascetic  doctrine  that 
pursuit  of  pleasure  is  intrinsically  vi¬ 
cious,  and  you  condemn  all  the  impulses 
by  which  the  structure  of  society,  espe¬ 


cially  the  industrial  structure,  has  been 
built  up.  Accept,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  doctrine  that  civilization  is  on  the 
whole  a  good  thing,  and  you  admit  that 
tbe  instincts  which,  upon  this  hypoth¬ 
esis,  correspond  to  private  vices,  are  the 
only  means  of  producing  a  public  bene¬ 
fit.  In  other  words,  if  we  took  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  theologians  in  its  natural  sense, 
and  really  regarded  the  world  as  worth¬ 
less,  we  should  have  no  industry,  no 
trade  or  commerce,  and  be  still  living 
in  swamps  and  forests,  digging  up  roots 
with  our  nails,  living  upon  acorns  and 
shell-fish,  and  scarcely  even  painting 
ourselves  blue,  for  to  the  savage  blue 
paint  was  a  luxury.  Now,  apart  from 
any  question  as  to  the  fairness  of  this 
version  of  theological  doctrine,  we  may 
ask.  What  is  the  real  underlying  diffi¬ 
culty — or  that  aspect  of  it  which  is  still 
worth  considering  ?  We  may  grant,  in 
the  first  place,  to  Mandeville  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  construction  of  a  civ¬ 
ilized  society  presupposes  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  numerous  desires,  many  of 
which  are  more  or  less  condemned  by 
severe  moralists.  If  the  savage  comes 
to  value  blue  paint,  he  may  take  to 
planting  something  to  exchange  for  it, 
instead  of  simply  lying  on  his  back  to 
digest  his  last  handful  of  acorns  ;  and, 
in  so  doing,  he  makes  the  first  step  tow¬ 
ard  the  development  of  an  industrial 
system.  The  desire  for  wealth  is  of 
course  implied  in  all  stages  of  progress 
if  men  are  to  create  wealth  ;  and  we  can 
partly  answer  Mandeville’ s  paradox  by 
throwing  over  the  ascetic  and  declaring 
that  a  desire  for  good  meat  and  fire  and 
clothes,  even  for  pictures  and  books  and 
music,  or  for  sucn  comforts  as  most  of 
us  enjoy,  is  not  in  itself  immoral ;  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  there  is 
of  such  enjoyment  the  better  for  men’s 
bodies  and  minds,  and  therefore,  on  the 
whole,  the  better  for  their  morality. 
But  the  moral  difficulty  returns  in  a 
new  shape.  The  desire  for  wealth,  let 
us  say,  is  not  in  itself  bad  ;  it  is  simply 
natural — it  is  a  desire  for  one  essential 
condition  of  a  tolerably  happy  life.  But 
is  it  not  bad  in  so  far  as  it  is  selfish  ? 
Do  not  the  desires  which  have  been  the 
mainspring  of  all  modern  development 
imply  a  desire  of  each  man  to  get  rich 
at  the  expense  of  others?  Have  they 
not  been  the  source  of  all  that  division 
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^  between  rich  and  poor  which  makes  one 
side  luxurious  and  the  other  miserable  ? 
Has  not  Dives  become  rich  and  bloated 
by  force  of  the  very  same  process  which 
has  made  Lazarus  a  mass  of  sores  and 
misery  ?  Suppress  the  desire  for  wealth, 
and  we  should  still  be  savages  “  running 
I  wild  in  woods.’  ’  But  was  not  even  the 
noble  savage  better  than  the  pauper  who 
now  hangs  on  to  the  fringes  of  society  ? 
and  is  his  existence  compensated  by  the 
existence  of  other  classes  who  have  more 
wealth  than  they  can  use  ?  And  so  the 
old  problem  comes  back  ;  and  we  have, 
as  of  old,  the  most  contradictory  an¬ 
swers  to  the  problem. 

I  am,  I  confess  it,  one  of  those  old- 
fashioned  people  who  believe  in  prog¬ 
ress,  and  hold  that  their  own  century  is 
distinctly  better  than  any  which  pre¬ 
ceded  it ;  who  would  on  no  account  go 
back,  if  they  could,  to  the  days  of  the 
noble  savages  or  even  to  the  brutalities 
and  superstitions  of  the  ages  of  faith. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  I  need  argue 
that  question  for  our  present  purpose. 
We  have  got  to  this  century  somehow, 
and  we  can  only  get  out  of  it  by  living 
till  the  twentieth.  Meanwhile,  we 
should  make  the  best  of  the  interval. 

I  will,  therefore,  only  permit  myself 
one  remark.  If  we  suppose,  with  Mau- 
deville,  that  the  instincts  which  have 
developed  modern  society  have  been  to 
a  great  extent  selfish  desires,  that  is, 
for  the  personal  comfort  of  the  agent, 
irrespectively  of  consequences  to  others, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  correspond¬ 
ing  development  has  been  mischievous. 
Good  commonplace  moralists  have  been 
much  iu  the  habit  of  condemning  the 
selfish  passions  of  kings  and  conquerors. 
What  can  be  an  easier  mark  for  denun¬ 
ciation  than  such  a  man,  for  example, 
as  Louis  XL  of  France  and  the  w'ily 
and  cruel  rulers  of  past  ages,  whose 
only  aim  was  to  enlarge  their  own  pow¬ 
ers  and  wealth  ?  And  yet,  if  we  con¬ 
sider  the  matter  historically,  we  must 
admit  that  such  men  have  rendered 
enormous  services  to  mankind.  A  ruler, 
let  us  say,  had  for  his  only  object  the 
extension  and  concentration  of  his  own 
authority.  Still  it  was  by  the  conflicts' 
of  rulers  that  the  great  nations  had 
been  formed  out  of  a  chaos  of  strug- ' 
gling  clans  ;  that  peace  and  order,  there¬ 
fore,  has  been  substituted  for  violence 
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throughout  broad  territories  ;  that  law 
has  taken  the  place  of  private  war- 
moreover,  that  the  privileges  of  selfish 
orders  have  been  suppressed  through 
the  development  of  a  larger  and  more 
civilized  national  organization ;  and 
that,  although  the  immediate  victory 
was  won  by  the  selfish  ruler,  the  ulti¬ 
mate  benefit  has  accrued  to  the  people 
upon  whom  he  was  forced  to  rely  for 
support  against  the  oppressive  subordi¬ 
nate  powers.  The  ruler,  perhaps,  did 
not  look  beyond  his  own  interests,  but 
his  own  interest  forced  him  to  find  al¬ 
lies  among  the  mass  of  the  population, 
and  so  gradually  led  to  the  formation  of 
central  organs,  representing  not  the 
personal  interest  of  the  king,  but  the 
interest  of  the  whole  nation  in  which 
they  had  arisen.  We  may  make  a  sim¬ 
ilar  remarlc  upon  industrial  develop¬ 
ment.  The  great  merchant  and  capi¬ 
talist  and  inventor  of  new  methods  and 
machinery  has  not  looked,  it  may  be, 
beyond  his  own  interest ;  but,  inten¬ 
tionally  or  not,  he  was  helping  to  con¬ 
struct  a  vast  organization  which,  wheth¬ 
er  it  has  on  the  whole  improved  the 
world  or  not,  has  at  least  made  it  enor¬ 
mously  richer.  Perhaps  Watt,  when 
he  was  improving  the  steam  engine, 
thought  only  of  the  profits  to  be  derived 
from  his  invention.  But  the  profit 
which  he  gained  after  a  laborious  life 
was  but  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the 
enormous  increase  of  efficiency  which 
resulted  to  the  national  industry.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  the  whole  gigantic 
system  which  at  least  maintains  a  popu¬ 
lation  several  times  multiplied,  which 
maintains  part  of  it  in  wealth  and  a 
large  proportion  in  reasonable  comfort, 
has  been  due  to  the  labors  of  many 
men,  each  working  for  his  own  interest 
and  animated  chiefly  by  the  desire  of 
wealth.  So  much  remains  true  of  the 
economist’s  doctrine  of  the  natural  hp 
mony  between  individual  and  public  in¬ 
terest.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of 
governments,  we  may,  perhaps,  say  that 
men  acted  from  motives  which  must  be 
called  selfish,  in  this  sense  at  least,  that 
they  thought  of  little  but  their  own  in¬ 
terests  ;  but  that  at  the  same  time  their 
own  interests  compelled  them  to  work 
in  a  direction  which  promoted  more  or 
less  the  interests  of  others.  I  add, 
briefly,  that  these  are  only  instances  of 
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what  we  may  call  the  general  rule— 
namely,  that  morality  begins  from  an 
external  or  unrecognized  conformity  of 
interests  and  erds  by  recognizing  and 
adopting  as  motives  the  consequences 
which  in  the  earlier  stage  seemed  to  be 
internal  or  accidental  consequences.  I 
begin  by  helping  a  man  because  circum- 
N  stances  make  it  useful  to  myself,  and  I 
gjid — and  only  become  truly  moral  when 
I  end— by  doing  what  is  useful  to  him, 
because  it  is  useful  to  him.  When,  in¬ 
deed,  I  have  reached  that  point,  my  end 
itself  is  profoundly  modified ;  it  be¬ 
comes  much  wider  and  yet  only  regu¬ 
lates  and  directs  to  new  channels  a  great 
deal  of  the  corresponding  conduct. 

The  consideration  of  this  modification 
—of  the  change  which  should  take  place 
when  a  man  not  only  pursues  such  con¬ 
duct  as  is  beneficial  on  the  whole  to  a 
country,  but  pursues  it  with  a  view  to 
the  beneficial  consequences — brings  us 
back  to  the  question  of  luxury.  The 
bare  pursuit  of  wealth  as  the  end  of  ex¬ 
istence  implies,  of  course,  indifference 
to  the  means  by  which  it  is  produced  ; 
an  equal  readiness,  for  example,  to  grow 
rich  by  cheating  my  neighbor,  or  by 
actually  producing  a  greater  quantity 
of  useful  produce.  It  is  consistent  with 
a  simple  desire  to  enlarge  my  business 
without  reference  to  the  effect  upon  the 
persons  I  employ,  as  when  manufactur¬ 
ers  enriched  themselves  by  cruel  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  labor  of  infants.  But 
if  we  hope  for  a  state  of  things  in  which 
an  employer  should  consider  himself  as 
essentially  part  of  the  national  organ¬ 
ism,  as  increasing  his  own  wealth  only 
by  such  means  as  would  be  also  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  comfort  of  the  nation 
generally,  the  pursuit  of  wealth  would 
become  moralized. 

Here,  in  fact,  we  must  once  more  con¬ 
sider  Maudeville’s  paradox.  Desire  for 
wealth,  he  substantially  says,  must  be 
good  because  it  stimulates  industry. 
When  your  lazy  barbarian,  who  has  no 
pleasure  but  gorging  himself  with  food, 
comes  also  to  desire  fine  clothes,  he  is 
not  only  a  degree  more  refined  in  his 
t^tes,  but  his  increased  industry  leads 
him  to  produce  enough  food  to  support 
his  tailor  and  provision  is  made  for  two 
^men  instead  of  one.  But  desire  for 
wealth,  it  is  replied,  is  bad,  because  it 
leads  our  barbarian,  not  only  to  con¬ 


sume  the  product  of  his  own  labor,  but 
to  consume  that  of  somebody  else. 
Mandeville  gained  piquancy  for  his  ar- 

fumeut  by  confusing  the  two  cases. 

ince  the  desire  is  good,  all  its  mani¬ 
festations  must  be  good.  Extravagance, 
for  example,  is  good,  and,  as  he  put  it, 
the  fire  of  London  was  a  benefit  to  in¬ 
dustry,  because  it  set  up  a  greater  de¬ 
mand  for  the  services  of  carpenters  and 
bricklayers.  I  need  not  say  how  fre¬ 
quently  an  argument  substantially  the 
same  has  been  adopted  by  good  writers, 
and  simple  extravagance  been  praised 
because  it  was  supposed  to  be  “  good  y 
for  trade.’.’  Political  economists  have 
been  forced  to  labor  the  point  that  ex¬ 
travagant  consumption  does  not  increase 
wealth  ;  but  the  only  curious  thing  is 
that  such  a  point  should  ever  have  re¬ 
quired  demonstration.  The  conclusion, 
which  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  is 
simply  that  an  absolute  denunciation  or 
an  absolute  exaltation  of  the  desire  for 
wealth  is  eoually  impossible  ;  for  the 
desire  may  have  contrary  effects.  In 
one  shape  it  may  stimulate  to  enjoy¬ 
ments  which  actually  diminish  wealth 
in  general,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  those 
which  lead  to  the  actual  exploitation  of 
the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  denounce  it, 
simply  would  be  to  denounce  all  the 
springs  of  action  which  raise  men  above 
the  barbarous  state  of  society.  When 
we  look  at  the  contrasts  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  we  must  rightfully 
desire  a  greater  equality  of  distribution  ; 
but  we  may  be  tempted  to  approve  too 
early  any  means  which  may  lead  to  such 
equality.  It  is,  indeed,  obvious  that  if 
all  the  national  resources  which  are  now 
applied  to  producing  superfluities  could 
be  turned  to  the  production  of  neces¬ 
saries,  we  could  support  the  same  popu¬ 
lation  in  a  greater  comfort,  or  support 
a  much  greater  population  at  a  point 
just  above  starvation  level.  But  it  does  ^ 
not  at  all  follow  that  a  society  in  which 
every  man's  labor  was  devoted  entirely 
to  the  task  of  providing  necessaries 
would  in  fact  be  either  more  comfort¬ 
able  or  more  numerous.  Historically 
speaking,  the  fact  is  the  very  reverse. 
'The  only  societies  in  which  there  is  such  . 
an  equality  are  societies  in  which  the 
level  is  one  of  uniform  misery,  and. 
whose  total  industrial  efficiency  is  in-' 
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upon  a  large  scale  the  love  of  the  grosser 
I  indulgences  is  bad,  even  from  its  purely 
'  economical  point  of  view.  If  incident¬ 
ally  it  encourages  industry,  it  far  more 
directly  and  necessarily  encourages 
I  wasteful  expenditure.  iJf  a  rich  man 
can  only  spend  his  thousands  at  a  gam¬ 
bling-table,  the  poorer  man  cannot  be 
blamed  for  gambling  with  a  thimble- 
rigger.  When  Solomon  set  up  his  do¬ 
mestic  establishment,  every  shopkeeper 
in  Jerusalem  might  be  encouraged  to 
marry  an  extra  wife.  If  a  rich  man 
who  has  enough  to  saturate  a  healthy 
appetite  tries  how  much  money  he  can 
spend,  like  the  old  classical  epicures, 
upon  new  dishes  of  nightingales’ 
tongues,  you  can  hardly  expect  the 
poorer  man  to  refrain  from  an  extra 
glass  of  gin.  Briefly,  so  far  as  the  re¬ 
sources  of  a  nation  are  spent  upon  the 
mere  ostentation — which  we  call  vul¬ 
gar,  to  imply  that  it  is  spending  for  the 
sake  of  expense,  foolishly  trying  to  get 
more  pleasure  for  an  appetite  already 
gorged  to  excess  by  simply  increasing 
the  stimulus — it  is  encouraging  all  the 
forces  which  make  rather  for  waste  than 
increased  productiveness,  and  justify¬ 
ing  the  natural  jealousy  of  the  poorer. 
So  far,  that  is,  as  a  desire  for  wealth 
means  a  desire  to  consume  as  much  as 
possible  on  supersaturating  the  lower 
appetites,  the  commonest  argument 
against  private  property  in  general  is 
not  only  plausible,  but  justified.  I 
should  say,  then,  that  luxury  in  a  bad 
sense  begins  wherever  in  expenditure  it 
indicates  an  insufficient  sense  of  the 
responsibility  which  attaches  to  all 
wealth.  This  does  not  condemn  an  ex¬ 
penditure  which  may  seem,  from  some 
oiuts  of  view,  luxurious  ;  though,  as 
have  said,  I  cannot  profess  to  draw 
any  distinct  line  in  what  is  essentially 
a  question  of  degree  and  of  actual  pos¬ 
sibilities.  I  can  only  suggest  in  general 
that  a  man  is  primd  facie  justified  in 
all  such  expenditure  as  tends  to  the 
highest  possible  cultivation  of  his  facul¬ 
ties  and  of  the  faculties  of  those  depen¬ 
dent  upon  him.  I  hold  it  to  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  highest  importance  that  there 
should  be  a  thoroughly  civilized  class — 
a  class  capable  of  all  intellectual  pleas¬ 
ures  ;  loving  the  beauties  of  art  and  na¬ 
ture  ;  studying  every  possible  depart¬ 
ment  of  knowledge,  scientific  and  his¬ 


torical  ;  maintaining  all  such  modes  of 
recreation  and  social  enjoyment  as  are 
naturally  appropriate  to  such  a  class. 
And  I  do  not  call  any  man  luxurious 
for  maintaining  his  position  in  such  a 
sphere,  or  for  enabling  his  children  to 
follow  in  his  steps.  I  believe  that,  as 
things  are,  the  existence  of  such  a  class 
is  a  necessary  condition  of  national  wel¬ 
fare  and  of  the  preservation  and  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  whole  body  of  cultivation 
which  we  have  received  from  our  ances¬ 
tors.  What  is  requisite  is  that  the  class 
should  be  not  only  capable  of  refined  en¬ 
joyment,  but  of  discharging  its  func¬ 
tions  relatively  to  the  nation  at  large, 
and  spreading  a  higher  standard  of  en¬ 
joyment  through  the  whole  community./ 
So  far  as  the  richer  class  maintains  cer¬ 
tain  traditions,  moral  and  intellectual — 
traditions  of  personal  honor  and  public 
spirit,  of  artistic  and  literary  cultiva¬ 
tion — it  may  be  discharging  an  invalu¬ 
able  function,  and  its  existence  may  be 
a  necessary  means  of  diffusing  a  higher 
civilization  through  the  masses  who 
have  not  the  same  advantage.  What¬ 
ever  employments  of  wealth  contribute 
to  make  a  man  more  efficient  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  member  of  society,  to  strength¬ 
en  his  understanding  and  his  percep¬ 
tions,  to  widen  his  intellectual  horizon 
and  interest  his  sympathies,  and  the  en¬ 
joyments  which  correspond  to  them,  are 
not  to  be  condemned  as  luxurious. 
They  are,  too,  at  present  only  within 
the  reach  of  the  ricner  classes,  ardently 
as  we  may  hope  that  the  power  of  par¬ 
taking  them  may  be  extended  as  rapidly 
and  widely  as  possible.  But  the  growth 
of  luxury,  in  the  bad  sense,  is  the  indi¬ 
cation  that  the  class  which  should  act 
as  the  brain  of  the  social  organism  is 
ceasing  to  discharge  its  functions,  and 
becoming  what  we  call  a  survival.  It 
is  a  kind  of  moral  gout— an  aristocratic 
disease  showing  that  the  secretions  are 
becoming  disordered  for  want  of  a  prop¬ 
er  application  of  the  energies.  It  was 
in  that  sense,  as  I  said  before,  that  our 
grandfathers  denounced  the  luxury 
which  proved  that  the  ruling  classes, 
especially  in  France,  had  retained  their 
privileges  while  abandoning  the  corre¬ 
sponding  duties.  If  in  England  we  es¬ 
caped  so  violent  a  catastrophe,  it  was 
because,  with  all  their  luxuries  and  lev¬ 
ities  and  shortsightedness,  the  aristo- 
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cratic  classes  were  still  playing  an  active 
part,  and,  if  not  governing  well,  doing 
whatever  was  done  in  the  way  of  gov¬ 
erning.  But  every  class,  and  every 
member  of  a  class,  should  always  re¬ 
member  that  he  may  be  asked  whether, 
on  the  whole,  he  and  his  like  can  give 
any  sufficient  reason  for  his  or  their  ex¬ 
istence,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  pre- 
ared  with  a  satisfactory  answer.  When 
e  has  to  admit  that  his  indulgences  are 
in  the  main  what  may  be  called  luxu¬ 
ries  in  the  bad  sense,  he  may  consider 
that  he  is  receiving  notice  to  quit. 

This  may  suggest  the  last  remark  that 
I  need  make.  It  is  impossible,  I  have 
said,  to  say  definitely  this  is,  and  that 
is  not,  a  luxury  :  and,  in  general,  that 
is  not  the  way  in  which  the  question 
presents  itself.  We  have  rather  to  de¬ 
cide  upon  our  general  standard  of  life 
and  to  adopt  a  certain  scale  of  living 
more  or  less  fixed  for  us  by  our  social 
surroundings.  We  can  all  do  some¬ 
thing  toward  rationalizing  the  habitual 
modes  of  expenditure  and  adapting  the 
machinery  to  such  ends  as  are  worthy 
of  intelligent  and  cultivated  beings.  So 
far  as  inclination  is  in  the  direction  of 
vulgarity,  of  ostentatious  habits,  of 
multiplying  idle  ceremonies  and  cum¬ 
brous  pomposities, V  we  can  protest  by 
our  own  conduct,  at  least,  in  favor  of 
plain  living  and  high  thinking.  But 
so  far  as  social  life  is  really  adapted  to 
the  advancement  of  intellect,  the  hu¬ 
manizing  and  refinement  of  our  sympa¬ 
thies,  it  promotes  an  improvement 
which  cannot  but  spread  beyond  the  im¬ 
mediate  circle.  Even  such  pursuits,  it 
is  true,  may  incidentally  become  provo¬ 
cative  of  an  objectionable  luxury.  A 
man  who  is  a  lover  of  art,  for  example, 
t  occasionally  shuts  himself  out  all  the 
more  from  the  average  sympathies  and 
indulges  in  pleasures,  less  gross  but  per¬ 
haps  even  more  enervating  than  some 
which  we  should  call  distinctly  sensual. 
The  art,  whether  literary  or  plastic, 
which  is  only  appreciable  by  the  con¬ 
noisseur  is  an  art  which  is  luxurious  be¬ 
cause  it  is  on  the  way  to  corruption. 
Nothing  is  clearer  in  the  vague  set  of 
guesses  which  pass  for  aesthetic  theory 
than  this  :  that  to  be  healthy  and  vig¬ 
orous,  art  must  spread  beyond  cliques 
and  studios,  and  express  the  strongest 
instincts  and  emotions  of  the  society  in 


which  it  is  developed.  This,  I  think 
is  significant  of  a  general  principle! 
Luxury  is  characteristic  of  a  class  with 
narrow  outlook,  and  devoted  to  such 
enjoyments  as  are,  by  their  nature,  in- 
capable  of  communication.  Whenever 
the  enjoyments  are  such  as  have  an  in¬ 
trinsic  tendency  to  raise  the  general 
standard,  as  well  as  to  heighten  the 
pleasure  of  a  few,  they  cannot  be  sim¬ 
ply  stigmatized  as  luxurious.  The  old 
view  of  the  responsibilities  of  wealth 
was  chiefly  confined  to  the  doctrine  that 
the  rich  man  should  give  away  as  many 
of  his  superfluities  as  possible  to  be 
scrambled  for  by  the  poor,  in  order  to 
appease  the  Fates.  We  have  come  to 
see  that  charity,  though  at  present  a 
necessary,  should  be  regarded  as  a  de¬ 
grading  necessity  ;  and,  therefore,  not 
in  the  long  run  a  possible  alternative  to 
luxury.  Too  often  it  is  itself  a  kind  of 
luxury  as  mischievous  a  selfish  disregard 
to  the  natural  consequences  of  our  ex¬ 
penditure.  The  true  direction  of  our 
wishes  should  rather  be  to  direct  social 
energies  into  such  channels  as  have  a 
natural  affinity  to  public  spirit.  A 
man  who  really  loves  art  because  he  has 
a  keen  sense  of  beauty,  not  because  he 
wishes  to  have  the  reputation  of  a  skil¬ 
ful  collector,  would  surely  try  to  beau¬ 
tify  the  world  in  which  we  all  live,  to 
get  rid  of  the  hideous  deformities  which 
meet  us  at  every  turn,  and  not  simply 
to  make  a  little  corner  into  which  he 
may  retire  for  simple  self-indulgence. 
A  lover  of  truth  should  not  be  content, 
as  some  philosophers  were  forced  to  be 
content,  with  discussion  in  an  esoteric 
circle,  but  should  endeavor,  now  that 
thought  is  free,  to  stimulate  the  intel¬ 
lectual  activity  of  all  men,  confident 
that  the  greater  the  number  of  investi¬ 
gators,  the  more  rapid  will  be  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  truth.  I  do  not  venture  to 
suggest  what  special  direction  should 
be  taken  by  those  who  have  the  privi¬ 
leges  and  responsibilities  of  great  wealth. 
I  have  never  had  to  consider  that  prob¬ 
lem  in  any  practical  reference.  Still, 
considering  how  vast  a  part  they  act¬ 
ually  play  in  social  development,  how 
great  is  their  influence,  and  how  many 
people  and  enterprises  seem  to  be  in 
want  of  a  little  money,  I  cannot  help 
fancying  that  a  rich  man  may  find 
modes  of  expenditure  other  than  reck- 
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less  charity  or  elaborate  pampering  of 
his  personal  wants,  which  would  be  not 
only  more  useful  to  the  world,  but  more 
interesting  to  himself  than  many  of  the 
ordinary  forms  of  indulgence.  But  I 
am  only  speaking  of  general  tendencies, 
and  have  disavowed  any  capacity  for 
laying  down  precise  regulations.  If  I 
have  stated  rightly  what  is  the  evil  prop¬ 
erly  attacked  when  we  speak  of  luxury 
as  vicious,  it  will,  I  think,  come  mainly 
to  this  :  that  the  direction  in  which  we 
should  look  for  improvement  is  not  so 
much  in  directly  prescribing  any  Spar¬ 
tan  or  ascetic  system  of  life,  as  in  culti¬ 
vating  in  every  one  who  possesses  super¬ 
fluities  the  sense  of  their  implicit  res 
sponsibility  to  his  fellows  which  should 
go  with  every  increase  of  wealth,  and 
the  conviction,  not  that  he  should  re¬ 
gard  pleasure  as  in  itself  bad,  but  that 


he  should  train  himself  to  find  pleasures 
in  such  conduct  as  makes  him  a  more 
efficient  member  of  the  body  corporate 
of  Society.  If,  indeed,  there  should  be 
any  man  who  feels  that  he  has  no  right 
to  superfluities  at  all  while  so  many  are 
wanting  necessaries,  and  should  resolve 
to  devote  himself  to  the  improvement 
of  their  elevation,  I  should  say,  in  the 
first  place,  I  fully  and  heartily  recognize 
him  to  be  one  of  the  very  large  class 
which  I  regard  as  my  superiors  in  mo¬ 
rality,  although,  in  the  next  place,  I 
should  insinuate  that  he  is  one  of  those 
heroes  who,  while  they  deserve  all  hon¬ 
or,  cannot  be  taken  as  models  for  uni¬ 
versal  imitation,  inasmuch  as  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  ultimate  end  is 
not  the  renunciation,  but  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  all  innocent  happiness. — Na¬ 
tional  Revieio. 
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“  Man,”  says  Lord  Bolingbroke,  “  is 
the  subject  of  every  history  ;  and  to 
know  him  well,  we  must  see  him  and 
consider  him  as  history  alone  can  pre¬ 
sent  him  to  us,  in  every  age,  in  every 
country,  in  every  state,  in  life  and  in 
death.  History,  therefore,  of  all  kinds, 
of  civilized  and  uncivilized,  of  ancient 
and  modern  nations  ;  in  short,  all  his¬ 
tory  that  descends  to  a  sufficient  detail 
of  human  actions  and  characters,  is  use¬ 
ful  to  bring  us  acquainted  with  our  spe¬ 
cies,  nay,  with  ourselves.” 

The  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  in 
Europe  is  to  a  great  extent  the  history 
of  the  growth  and  domination  of  the 
priests.  From. the  hut  to  the  palace, 
their  influence  pervaded  and  ruled  all 
except  a  few  bold  minds  that  refused  to 
barter  their  freedom.  An  influence  so 
vast,  might,  if  wisely  and  honestly  di¬ 
rected,  have  ripened  civilization  by 
some  centuries  earlier.  But  having 
been  mainly  exercised  for  the  aggran¬ 
dizement  of  their  order  and  for  their 
individual  interests  and  superiority,  it 
retarded  liberal  effort  and  free  genius, 
and  paralyzed  the  nations  by  its  gross 
superstitions.  While,  however,  we  shall, 
when  necessary,  censure  the  errors  and 


crimes  of  the  priests,  we  shall  also  do 
them  justice  for  the  benefits  they  occa¬ 
sionally  brought  about. 

We  selected  the  Red  Man  for  most 
of  our  illustrations  of  savage  and  semi¬ 
savage  life,  and  the  Egyptians  for  a 
glimpse  of  ancient  civilization.  In  like 
manner  we  shall  take  one  country  chiefly 
for  mediaeval  habits  and  customs,  and, 
in  doing  so,  shall  prefer  our  own,  be¬ 
ginning  with  Anglo-Saxon  times  to  the 
close  of  the  feudal  period. 

It  was  a  glorious  union,  the  blending 
of  the  ardent,  poetic  Celt  with  the  stolid 
and  practical  Saxon.  A  grand  breed 
was  the  result.  And,  sneer  who  may, 
the  world  has  produced  none  greater, 
nor  any  that  has  achieved  so  much, 
though  yet  in  the  infancy  of  its  growth. 
A  race  that  was  the  first  to  recognize 
truest  beauty  in  usefulness,  and  to  sub¬ 
stitute  mechanism  for  muscle  ;  to  pre¬ 
fer  bridges  and  railroads  to  pyramidal 
tombs  and  vain  monuments  ;  and  to 
multiply  the  industrial  capacity  of  its 
toilers  a  hundred-fold  through  its  limit¬ 
less  ingenuity.  A  race  that  is  sweeping 
over  continents  with  resistless  march, 
colonizing  and  ruling,  and  carrying  its 
arts  and  institutions,  its  freedom,  Ian- 
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guage,  habits,  and  customs  to  the  re¬ 
motest  corners  of  the  earth.  This  lit¬ 
tle  island,  the  envy  of  the  world,  may 
some  day  in  her  hour  of  intestine  divi¬ 
sion  be  overwhelmed  by  a  vast  conspir¬ 
acy,  unless  there  should  arise  a  great 
defensive  confederacy  of  the  English- 
speaking  race  ;  but  what  Power  or  Pow¬ 
ers  can  ever  overcome  the  colonies  she 
has  planted  in  America,  Australasia, 
and  Africa  ?  The  United  States  alone, 
if  truly  united,  would  prove  invincible 
to  attack  from  any  possible  combina¬ 
tion. 

The  roving  disposition  of  the  Vikings 
and  Saxon  pirates  is  in  our  blood.  \Ve 
are  of  the  sea,  and  our  flag  flies  on  every 
water.  For  sport,  pleasure,  profit,  or 
discovery,  we  venture  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  globe. 

Who  could  have  foreseen,  when  the 
Pagan  Saxons  and  Norsemen  wedged 
themselves  by  small  detachments  dur¬ 
ing  two  and  a  half  centuries  into  our 
eastern  and  southern  ports,  that  they 
would  overrun  the  island  from  Devon¬ 
shire  to  the  Scottish  Highlands  and  the 
Welsh  borders,  and  impress  their  lan¬ 
guage  and  customs  throughout  ?  The 
Roman  civilization  of  our  British  an¬ 
cestors  was  swept  away  by  these  barba¬ 
rians.  So  much  so  that  many  well-in¬ 
formed  persons  are  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  the  Britons  had  an  old-established 
Church  and  a  learned  Christian  priest¬ 
hood  before  they  came  ;  and  that  St. 
Augustine,  150  years  after,  did  not  in¬ 
troduce  Christianity  into  England.  He 
introduced  Romanism  into  Kent  to  the 
Saxon  Pagans  and  he  ignored  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Church,  partly,  perhaps,  because 
she  owed  no  allegiance  to  the  Papacy. 

The  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  An¬ 
glo  Saxons  was  liberty.  “  We  are  all 
free  men”  was  the  proud  boast  of  a  war¬ 
rior  when  asked  who  was  his  leader,  for 
their  fierceness  did  not  permit  them  to 
be  the  passive  instruments  of  their 
chiefs.  Traitors  and  deserters  they 
hanged  ;  cowards  were  drowned  ;  other 
offenders  were  fined  according  to  their 
offence.  They  were  polytheists,  but 
Odin  or  Woden — the  War  God — was 
their  chief  divinity.  They  sacrificed 
quadrupeds  at  ordinary  times,  but  on 
special  occasions  to  their  chief  gods 
their  sacrifices  were  human.  They  had 
a  rude  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the 
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soul,  and  in  rewards  and  punishments 
after  death.  Their  priests  inculcated 
the  worship  of  the  gods  with  sacrifices 
prayers,  and  thanksgivings  ;  abstention 
from  wrong,  and  intrepidity  in  the 
field. 

The  Hall  of  Odin  was  their  Valhalla 
or  heaven,  where  the  spirits  of  valiant 
warriors  of  good  conduct  would  pass 
their  time  as  on  earth — in  war,  feasting 
and  carousing,  and  where  lovely  virgins 
would  proffer  them  ale  and  mead  from 
the  skulls  of  their  fallen  enemies.  But 
the  place  for  the  recreant  and  evil  was 
a  place  of  terror,  of  famine,  and  of  eter¬ 
nal  anguish.  They  were  ferocious,  tur¬ 
bulent,  illiterate.  They  believed  thor¬ 
oughly  in  divination,  charms,  and  in¬ 
cantations.  These  robust  pirates  never 
knew  fear  in  storm  or  battle,  and  loved 
to  eat  and  drink  to  excess  when  these 
were  over.  They  were  desperate  gam¬ 
blers,  and  would  hazard  their  persons 
on  a  throw  of  the  dice  ;  for  although 
they  exulted  in  their  own  freedom, 
slaves  formed  the  most  numerous  class, 
and  one  into  which  a  debtor  might  be 
reduced.  Their  virtues  were  :  of  the 
men,  hospitality  ;  of  the  women,  chas¬ 
tity  and  connubial  fidelity.  Adultery 
of  the  husband  was  no  offence  against 
his  wife,  but  only  against  the  sinning 
wife’s  husband,  whom  he  had  to  recom¬ 
pense  by  a  fine  as  for  murder,  and  to 
pay  besides  for  the  purchase  of  another 
wife.  The  adulterous  woman  wms  de¬ 
prived  of  her  hair  by  her  husband, 
stripped  naked  before  her  relations,  dis¬ 
missed  with  ignominy  from  her  home, 
and  scourged  in  this  nude  state  from 
one  end  of  the  village  to  the  other. 
She  was  now  an  outcast,  and,  so  long 
as  she  survived,  lived  a  miserable  life  of 
infamy  and  contempt.  High  rank  and 
great  wealth  would  not  shield  her.  Thus 
the  daughter  of  a  powerful  king  died  in 
wretchedness  and  want. 

The  power  of  their  monarch  was  ex¬ 
tremely  limited.  He  was  a  royal  thane, 
the  first  citizen  of  the  community, 
which  consisted  of  noble,  free,  and  ser¬ 
vile  ;  the  last,  being  the  property  of 
their  masters,  were  incapable  of  holding 
any  property  themselves.  They  were 
of  two  Kinds  :  household  slaves,  like 
those  of  the  Romans,  and  rustic  slaves, 
who  w'ere  sold  with  the  soil  as  necessary 
adjuncts.  A  father  could  not  give  his 
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daughter  in  marriage  without  the  lord’s 
permission  and  paying  for  the  privilege. 
The  lower  free  men  were  the  ceorles, 
and  were  like  our  tenant-farmers  of  the 

resent  time.  Hence  churl  and  hus- 

andman  became  synonymous. 

The  chiefs,  the  priests,  and  the  war¬ 
riors  formed  the  national  council,  and 
no  free  man  could  become  a  warrior  un¬ 
til  he  had  been  formally  invested  with 
buckler  and  lance  in  the  presence  of 
the  council  and  with  their  consent.  No 
votes  were  required,  no  scrutiny  asked. 
They  expressed  their  approbation  by  rat¬ 
tling  their  armor,  and  their  disapproval 
by  murmurs.  Thus  every  measure  was 
decided  quickly  and  carried  out  with 
instant  vigor.  In  battle  each  chief  led 
his  own  tribe,  the  king  commanding 
all ;  but  in  peace  the  monarch  was  often 
less  powerful  than  some  of  his  great  no¬ 
bles.  They  bathed  and  adorned  them¬ 
selves  for  battle  as  for  a  feast.  “  To 
die  for  the  honor  of  their  band  was  the 
height  of  their  ambition  ;  to  survive  its 
disgrace  or  the  death  of  their  leader  was 
thought  infamous.  They  even  carried 
into  the  field  their  women  and  children, 
who  glowed  with  the  martial  sentiments 
of  the  men.” 

The  enervated  and  defenceless  Brit¬ 
ons,  who  had  been  disarmed  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  for  four  hundred  years,  were  easily 
subdued.  Their  private  and  sacred  edi¬ 
fices  were  burnt,  their  women  violated 
and  murdered,  their  bishops,  their  no¬ 
bility,  their  children  and  aged  were 
slaughtered,  and  the  priests  were  sacri¬ 
ficed  on  their  own  altars.  Some  fled  to 
the  mountains  of  Wales  and  the  fast¬ 
nesses  of  Cornwall ;  others  took  shelter 
in  Armorica.  Those  who  remained, 
and  they  were  very  numerous,  became 
the  slaves  of  the  conquerors.  Such 
was  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  who  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  English  nation, 
and  introduced  those  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms  which  have  descended  in  softened 
measures  to  our  day. 

When  St.  Augustine  landed  to  con¬ 
vert  a  people  ripe  for  Romanism,  it  was 
by  Brunehaute,  Queen  of  Austrasia  and 
Burgundy,  that  he  was  chiefly  assisted 
in  the  success  of  his  mission.  Pope 
Gregory  said  of  her,  “  Next  to  God, 
England  was  indebted  to  her  for  its  con¬ 
version.  ”  She  supplied  Augustine  with 
French  priests  who  knew  the  English 


language,  and  who  could  interpret  be¬ 
tween  Ethelbert  and  the  missionaries. 
The  latter  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
and  Augustine  sent  an  interpreter  to 
the  king,  declaring  that  he  was  come 
to  make  Ethelbert  offers  of  eternal  sal¬ 
vation,  and  to  preach  to  him  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  true  Deity.  And  when  the 
king  repaired  to  Thanet,  “  he  chose  to 
keep  in  the  open  air  from  a  persuasion 
that  while  he  kept  himself  without 
doors  no  spells  could  operate  upon 
him.”  On  being  summoned  to  attend 
upon  him  the  forty- one  missionaries  ad¬ 
vanced  slowly,  singing  their  litanies  and 
bearing  a  silver  crucifix  with  the  paint¬ 
ed  image  of  the  Saviour.  Ethelbert 
was  now  thoroughly  assured  that  they 
dealt  in  enchantments  ;  nevertheless  he 
soon  became  a  convert.  Christchurch 
in  Canterbury,  which  had  been  built  by 
the  Britons,  was  made  a  cathedral ; 
ruined  churches  were  repaired  ;  heathen 
temples  were  consecrated  ;  the  Roman 
Church  rapidly  replaced  the  British  ; 
and  in  599,  three  years  after  Augustin® 
had  landed,  10,000  Pagans  were  bap¬ 
tized.  In  eighty-seven  years  after,  when 
Egfrid,  king  of  Bernicia  and  Deira,  re¬ 
sisted  the  Papal  authority,  the  Church 
had  already  acquired  immense  ^sses- 
sions.  Lord  York  says  that  “Erfrid 
deprived  Wilfrid,  Bishop  of  York,  of 
the  bishopric,  and  seized  all  his  posses¬ 
sions,  which  were  great,  even  to  an 
amazing  degree  of  opulence.”  Event¬ 
ually,  through  mistaken  piety,  the 
Church  obtained  one  third  of  the  whole 
landed  estate  of  the  kingdom,  and  this 
proportion  was  about  the  same  which 
the  priests  had  acquired  in  Egypt — dur¬ 
ing  thousands  of  years — to  the  time  of 
Joseph.  So  similar  are  the  operations 
of  superstitious  devotion  and  pious 
fraud  in  all  times  and  places  ! 

The  only  record  of  the  manners  of 
the  Saxons  which  was  composed  before 
they  settled  here,  is  the  Romance  of 
Beowulf.  A  monster  named  Grendel 
came  at  night  to  prey  on  the  sleepers 
in  King  Hrothgar’s  Hall.  Beowulf, 
with  his  men,  undertook  to  destroy  this 
scourge.  He  succeeded,  and  Hrothgar 
feasts  them.  After  dinner,  the  min¬ 
strel  took  the  harp  and  sang  some  love- 
traditions  of  their  tribe.  “  The  lay 
was  sung,  the  song  of  the  gleeman  ; 
the  joke  rose  again,  the  noise  from  the 
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benches  grew  loud  ;  cupbearers  gave 
the  wine  from  wondrous  vessels.”  The 
Queen,  “  under  a  golden  crown,”  served 
the  cup  to  Hrothgar  and  Beowulf.  Bed¬ 
time  arrived  :  the  leaders  had  a  cham¬ 
ber,  the  men  occupied  the  hall.  “  They 
bared  the  bench  planks  ;  it  was  spread 
all  over  with  bed  and  bolsters  ;  at  the 
head  they  set  their  war-rims,  the  bright 
shield- wood  ;  there,  on  the  bench,  might 
easily  be  seen,  above  the  warrior,  his 
helmet,  lofty  in  war,  the  ringed  mail 
shirt,  and  the  solid  shield  ;  it  was  their 
custom  ever  to  be  ready  for  war  both  in 
house  and  field.”  So  runs,  but  in  pure 
Anglo-Saxon,  the  ancient  poem  of  Beo¬ 
wulf. 

From  the  barrows  of  our  primitive 
forefathers  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
the  forms  and  designs  of  almost  every 
article  they  used  when  alive.  The 
drinking-cups  were  of  glass,  so  made 
that  they  would  not  stand  upright,  and 
the  contents  were  taken  at  a  draught  or 
the  cups  held  in  the  hand  until  emp¬ 
tied.  Their  shape  promoted  convivial¬ 
ity,  and  gave  rise  to  the  modern  “  tum¬ 
bler.”  We  have  retained  the  usual 
forms  of  the  pitchers  and  basins,  and, 
in  a  measure,  of  the  drinking  vessels 
which  were  in  use  centuries  before  the 
Saxons  came  to  England. 

The  hall  of  every  Saxon  house  was 
the  chief  apartment,  whose  doors  were 
always  open  to  those  worthy  of  entrance. 
Here  all  dined  together,  for  dining  in 
private  was  accounted  disgraceful. 
Here  all  business  was  transacted,  and  the 
evenings  were  rendered  gay  with  song 
and  jest.  The  wall  had  pegs  or  hooks 
for  arms  and  armor,  harps,  or  other  ob¬ 
jects  needing  handy  removal.  There 
were  no  chimneys  nor  fireplaces.  The 
fire  was  made  on  the  fioor  in  the  spot 
most  convenient.  The  houses,  being 
of  wood,  were  sometimes  burnt,  through 
lighting  it  too  near  the  wall.  So  the 
custom  arose  of  making  it  in  the  mid¬ 
dle.  Next  an  opening  was  made  in  the 
roof  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke.  When 
cold,  they  could  stand  all  around  the 
fire  to  warm  themselves.  Bede  de¬ 
scribes  a  king  and  his  attendants  doing 
this  after  hunting.  The  place  of  the 
fire  was  called  the  “  heorth.”  They 
had  words  for  tongs,  bellows,  coal,  cin¬ 
ders,  and  fire-shovels  ;  the  furniture  of 
the  hall  consisted  mostly  of  benches 


with  carpets  and  cushions.  The  ma¬ 
jority  sat  on  the  floor  down  to  the  days 
of  Elizabeth.  The  table  was  literally  a 
“  bord”  on  trestles,  and  was  removed 
after  meals.  Laying  it  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  preparation,  and  we  still  speak  of 
“  board”  and  lodging.  In  great  houses 
there  were  kitchens,  but  generally  the 
food  was  cooked  in  the  open  air.  In 
early  times  one  meal  a  day  sufiiced. 
Afterward  they  had  two,  and  sometimes 
three.  Their  hours  were  cauouical; 
thus  when  they  breakfasted  at  the  third 
hour  of  the  day,  it  was  nine  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  and  their  “  noon  meat” 
was  taken  at  three  in  the  afternoon. 
Guests  deposited  their  arms  outside  the 
hall  with  a  porter,  aud  strangers  took 
their  place  at  the  board  without  any 
questions  asked.  Attendants  sometimes 
knelt  as  they  presented  the  roast  meat 
on  spits,  which  they  held  at  one  end, 
and  the  diner  took  the  other,  cutting 
off  slices  which  were  caught  %  the  at¬ 
tendant  on  a  thick  round  of  coarse  bread 
called  a  trencher,  which  he  held  in  his 
other  hand,  and  which  served  instead 
of  a  plate,  for  they  used  neither  plates 
nor  forks,  and  often  neither  knives  nor 
table-cloths.  The  trenchers  absorbed 
the  gravy,  and  in  later  times  and  in 
great  houses  were  thrown  into  the  alms- 
baskets.  When  carving  became  an  em¬ 
ployment,  The  Bohe  of  Kervyng  direct¬ 
ed  the  carver  “  set  never  on  fyshe, 
flesche,  beest,  ne  fowle,  more  than  two 
fingers  and  a  thombe.” 

Bread,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  were 
the  staple  articles  of  food,  bread  being 
the  chief.  “A  domestic  was  termed  a 
man’s  ‘  hlaf-oetan,’ or  loaf-eater.”  A 
lady  was  a  “  hlaf-dig,”  a  loaf  giver. 
Bacon  was  the  principal  flesh-food,  and 
other  meats  were  also  salted.  Hence 
boiling  was  the  common  form  of  cook¬ 
ing.  They  even  boiled  their  geese.  The 
knives  of  a  late  period  resembled  mod¬ 
ern  razors.  One  in  the  Cambridge  Mu¬ 
seum  was  labelled  “  A  Roman  razor.” 
After  dinner  the  cloth  was  cleared, 
hands  were  washed,  as  before  the  meal, 
and  all  commenced  drinking.  When 
King  Edwy  l^t  the  cup  for  the  society 
of  his  newly-nrade  queen,  Dunstan  forci¬ 
bly  dragged  him  back  to  the  guests,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  gross  disrespect  to  leave  off 
early  after  dinner.  The  cups  were  often 
of  precious  metals,  curiously  engraved 
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and  of  much  value,  and  were  specially 
left  in  wills.  The  Abbey  of  Kamsey 
thus  received  from  the  Lady  Ethelgiva 
“  two  silver  cups  for  the  use  of  the 
brethren  in  the  refectory,  in  order  that 
while  drink  is  served  in  them  to  the 
brethren  at  their  repast  my  memory 
may  be  more  firmly  imprinted  on  their 
hearts.”  In  pledging  they  always  kiss¬ 
ed.  Story-telling  and  singing  in  the 
humbler  gatherings  were  partaken  by 
turns.  In  this  way  Caedmon,  the  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  Milton,  was  first  made  aware 
of  his  poetical  powers.  Dancing  was 
expressed  by  words  meaning  hopping, 
leaping,  and  tumbling.  It  appears, 
therefore,  to  have  been  a  somewhat  vio¬ 
lent  exercise.  The  mirth  among  the 
men  was  often  coarse  to  obscenity,  and 
scenes  occurred  in  the  halls  which  may 
not  be  described.  In  some  cases  lands 
were  granted  to  vassals  on  conditions 
which  would  degrade  the  roughest  Lon¬ 
don  costermonger.  The  ladies  mod¬ 
estly  retired  early  from  these  orgies, 
which  frequently  ended  in  quarrels  and 
bloodshed,  and  in  their  bower,  which 
was  a  chamber  built  separate  from  the 
hall,  amused  themselves  undisturbed  by 
the  wassailers.  The  bower  was  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  round  table,  stools,  and 
generally  a  bed.  Chairs  were  for  the 
great.  The  bed  was  a  sack  filled  with 
straw  and  laid  on  a  bench,  hence  the 
words  bench  and  straw  were  commonly 
used  for  bed.  When  the  bed  was  to  be 
made,  they  took  the  bed-sack  out  of  the 
chest,  filled  it  with  fresh  straw,  and 
laid  it  on  the  bench  in  a  recess  of  the 
room,  provided  with  a  curtain.  Bed¬ 
steads  were  rare,  and  only  used  by  peo¬ 
ple  of  rank.  Both  sexes  on  going  to 
bed  stripped  themselves  stark  naked, 
wrapped  a  sheet  around  the  body,  and 
then  drew  the  coverlet  over.  This  prac¬ 
tice  continued  to  lato  times.  Lord 
Kanies  tells  an  anecdote  of  James  I. 
when  a  child  in  charge  of  the  Dowager 
Countess  of  Mar  :  “  The  king  being 
seized  with  a  cholic  in  the  night  time, 
his  household  servants  fiew  to  his  bed¬ 
chamber,  men  and  women,  naked  as 
they  were  born,  the  Countess  only  had 
a  smock.” 

When  about  877  the  Danish  Prince 
Guthrum  was  baptized  and  adopted  by 
his  sponsor,  Alfred  the  Great,  he  be¬ 
came  the  feudatory  king  of  East  Anglia. 


Alfred  presented  him  with  a  short  code 
of  religious  and  civil  laws.  The  former 
made  provision  for  the  propagation  of 
Christianity,  the  regulation  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  taxes  and  tithes,  payment  of 
clergy,  observance  of  the  Sunday  and 
other  Church  festivals,  the  punishment 
of  incestuous  marriages,  and  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  trials  by  ordeal,  sorcery,  and 
divination.  The  civil  code  laid  down 
the  fines  for  murder,  provided  for  trial 
by  a  jury  of  twelve  m  cases  of  man¬ 
slaughter,  vouchers  for  the  sale  of  cat¬ 
tle  and  other  property,  and  prohibited 
desertion.  In  his  own  kingdom,  pirates 
were  hanged,  no  illiterate  person  could 
hold  office,  all  freeholders  owning  two 
hides  of  land  were  obliged  to  send  their 
sons  to  schools  until  they  were  sixteen. 
For  when  Alfred  came  to  the  throne 
learning  was  so  rare  that  only  a  few  this 
side  of  the  Humber  could  translate  a 
verse  of  Latin,  and  scarcely  any  could 
understand  the  Liturgy  in  English. 
Neither  priests  nor  people  knew  the 
meaning  of  the  words  of  their  devotion. 
But  when  Alfred  had  set  a  personal  ex¬ 
ample  of  learning,  and  had  founded 
seminaries  and  halls  for  teaching,  and 
collected  able  men  from  the  Continent 
to  instruct  in  his  academies,  and  had 
provided  by  a  militia  and  a  fleet  for  the 
external  and  internal  defence  of  the 
kingdom,  the  prosperity  of  the  people 
was  unexampled,  and,  from  that  day  to 
this,  the  progress  of  knowledge  in  Eng¬ 
land  has  been  onward  in  spite  of  all  im¬ 
pediments.  Trade  and  arts  flourished, 
juries  were  established  —  he  hanged 
Judge  Cadwine  for  sentencing  a  man 
to  death  without  a  jury — sureties  and 
bail  were  adopted,  the  kingdom  was  di¬ 
vided  into  shires,  these  into  tithings  or 
ridings,  the  ridings  into  hundreds  or 
wapentakes,  and  these  into  the  lesser 
tithings  or  dwellings  of  ten  household¬ 
ers,  each  of  whom  was  a  pledge  for  the 
others,  and  was  responsible  for  the  good 
behavior  of  his  own  family  and  guests. 
Any  man  not  belonging  to  one  of  these 
tithings  was  outlawed  and  suffered 
death,  and  none  could  enter  one  of  them 
without  a  certificate  from  the  tithing 
to  which  he  liad  belonged.  So  effective 
was  this  system  that  it  has  been  said 
golden  bracelets  were  hung  by  the  road¬ 
sides  and  none  dared  to  remove  them. 

Alfred's  public  measures  were  sub- 
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mitted  to  three  different  Councils — a 
kind  of  Privy  Council,  a  Council  of 
Lords,  and  another  of  Commons,  called 
Wittenagemote.  Hume  says  of  him  : 
“  The  merits  of  this  prince,  both  in  pri- 
vate  and  public  life,  may  with  advan¬ 
tage  be  set  in  opposition  to  that  of  any 
monarch  or  citizen  which  the  annals  of 
any  age  or  any  nation  can  present  to 
us.” 

On  the  field  of  Senlac  the  course  of 
English  liberty  was  checked,  and  the 
bitter  dealings  which  the  Saxons  had, 
in  days  gone  by,  measured  out  to  the 
Celtic  British  was  meted  to  them  in 
turn  by  the  haughty  Normans.  All 
the  miseries  the  forefathers  had  indict¬ 
ed  the  descendants  were  made  to  suffer. 
Proud  nobles,  who  traced  their  descent 
from  gods,  were  robbed  of  castles  and 
lands,  and  saw  their  daughters  given  in 
marriage,  or  worse,  to  the  offscourings 
of  Europe.  Royal  ladies  hid  themselves 
in  convents.  It  was  a  carnival  of  plun¬ 
der  and  tyranny.  And,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  long  and  gallant  defence  of  their 
liberties,  so  completely  were  the  Eng¬ 
lish  subjugated  that  their  very  name  be¬ 
came  a  reproach.  Their  mild  feudalism 
was  supplanted  by  the  harsher  system 
of  the  Norman,  which  converted  the 
whole  people  into  a  nation  of  slaves  and 
tyrants,  and  at  the  same  time  rendered 
the  monarch  the  head  of  a  large  and  dis¬ 
ciplined  army.  The  first  infiux  of  Nor¬ 
mans,  however,  was  the  last,  and  in  no 
long  time  the  60,000  mercenaries  of 
WiUiam  were  absorbed  by  the  larger 
population  of  English. 

The  habits  and  customs  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  were  not  so  largely  influenced  by 
the  Normans  as  is  generally  supposed. 
They  were  alien  and  hateful  to  the 
masses.  Yet,  as  Norman  families  form¬ 
ed  the  bulk  of  the  newly-made  aristoc¬ 
racy,  and  scorned  to  adopt  the  Saxon 
customs,  Norman  words  and  usages  per¬ 
colated  downward  in  society,  and  at 
length  obtained  some  influence  on  na¬ 
tional  manners.  English  was  abolished 
from  the  schools  and  courts  in  favor  of 
Norman  French.  As  soon  as  the  con¬ 
querors  became  English,  they  were  cop¬ 
ied  by  those  beneath  them  in  rank. 
Their  chief  merit,  however,  is  that  they 
assisted  in  moderating  intemperance  and 
coarseness,  and  that  they  gave  a  veneer 
of  refinement  and  politeness  which  had 


been  wanting  to  the  blunt  but  honester 
English. 

This  national  disaster — the  conquest 
of  the  people — may  be  said  to  have  been 
brought  about  through  the  superstitious 
reverence  of  the  Confessor  for  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  clergy.  William  of  Mal¬ 
mesbury  tells  that,  though  Edward  slept 
in  the  same  bed  with  his  wife,  tlie  beau¬ 
tiful  Edgitha,  he  never  ventured  to  con¬ 
taminate  his  purity  by  one  nuptial  em¬ 
brace.  The  king  declared  the  truth  of 
this  on  his  death-bed  ;  and  for  tliis  vio¬ 
lation  of  his  marriage  vow  he  was  can¬ 
onized.  He  was  the  first  English  prince 
that  professed  to  cure  scrofula  by  the 
touch. 

William  owed  so  much  to  the  Church 
for  his  success,  that  he  endowed  her 
with  greater  powers,  and  from  his  time 
to  the  Reformation  she  was  the  protec¬ 
tress  of  every  immorality,  the  upholder 
of  every  species  of  tyranny,  the  fore¬ 
most  in  every  cruelty,  the  suppressor  of 
every  liberty — the  scourge  of  God.  She 
cherished  learning  not  because  she  loved 
it,  but  because  learning  gave  influence, 
and  she  loved  power.  Like  the  Egyp- 
tian  priests,  she  hid  the  light,  and 
caused  the  people  to  live  and  die  in 
darkness.  She  helped  to  emancipate 
the  slaves,  not  from  love  of  freedom, 
but  from  desire  of  popularity.  And 
even  when  she  opposed  the  tyranny  of 
kings,  it  was  to  make  her  own  rule  more 
complete  and  more  despotic. 

Yet  there  were  many  in  her  ranks 
who  were  true  priests  of  the  Most  High, 
patient  students,  lovers  of  art,  tender 
physicians  ;  men  who  from  pure  piety 
did  what  they  could  to  alleviate  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  to  lead  mankind  to  higher 
things.  These  were  the  salt  of  their 
order,  and  were  worthy  of  a  better 
Church  and  better  times. 

Whatever  knowledge  we  have  of  those 
times  is  almost  wholly  due  to  monastic 
chroniclers,  transcribers,  and  illumina¬ 
tors.  But  it  is  seldom  they  give  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  household.  In  the  thirteenth 
century,  Walter  de  Bibblesworth  wrote 
in  French  verse,  “  As  soon  as  the  child 
is  born  it  must  be  swathed  ;  lay  it  to 
sleep  in  its  cradle,  and  you  must  have 
a  nurse  to  rock  it.”  At  this  time  the 
cradle  was  called  a  crybbe,  and  infants 
were  tightly  swaddled  from  head  to 
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heel,  so  that  they  looked  like  bundles. 
Accidents  were  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  the  Penitentiale  of  Archbishop 
Theodore  in  the  seventh  century  di¬ 
rects  that  “  if  a  woman  place  her  infant 
by  the  hearth,  and  the  man  put  water 
into  the  cauldron  and  it  boil  over,  and 
the  child  be  scalded  to  death,  the  wom¬ 
an  must  do  penance  for  her  negligence, 
but  the  man  is  acquitted  of  blame.” 
Children  were  brought  up  during  in¬ 
fancy  with  the  mother  in  her  chamber, 
which  was  generally  both  bed  and  sit¬ 
ting-room.  But  when  a  boy  was  eight 
he  passed  from  infancy  to  knighthood, 
which  lasted  until  manhood  was  reached. 
During  this  period  he  was  usually  sent 
away  to  some  courteous  and  valiant  no¬ 
bleman  to  graduate  in  knighthood. 

There  was  no  privacy  about  bedrooms. 
When  a  lady  received  a  male  visitor,  it 
was  common  for  both  to  sit  on  the  bed¬ 
side.  Dunstan  went  without  ceremony 
to  King  Edgar’s  bed  when  he  was  sleep¬ 
ing  with  his  queen,  and  stood  over  them 
and  rated  them  both  soundly.  We 
find,  moreover,  that  the  Saxon  woman, 
in  every  class,  possessed  those  traits 
which  we  consider  the  glory  of  an  Eng¬ 
lishwoman.  She  was  a  good  housewife, 
a  tender  companion,  a  lover  of  home, 
where  she  was  the  comforter  and  con¬ 
soler  ;  a  virtuous  and  noble  woman.  A 
poem  in  the  Exeter  Book  tells  us  :  “It 
beseems  a  damsel  to  be  at  her  board  ;  a 
rambling  woman  scatters  words,  she  is 
often  charged  with  faults  ;  a  man  thinks 
of  her  with  contempt,  oft  her  cheek 
smites.”  Women  of  every  rank  per¬ 
formed  domestic  duties  ;  occasionally 
they  even  held  the  horse  of  the  guest 
while  he  dismounted.  Spinning  and 
weaving,  needlework  and  embroidery, 
were  carried  on  by  ladies  in  their  cham¬ 
bers.  So  excellent  was  their  embroid¬ 
ery  that  it  was  known  on  the  Continent 
as  opus  Anglicum.  And  the  ill-used 
^ueen  of  the  Confessor  was  as  expert  in 
literature  as  in  needlework. 

A  very  unpleasant  feature  was  the 
cruelty  practised  toward  servants. 
These  slaves  had  no  protection  against 
their  owners,  who  had  the  power  of  life 
and  death  ovef  them.  Mistresses  fre¬ 
quently  ordered  them  to  be  scourged  to 
death.  Slight  offences  entailed  dread¬ 
ful  punishments  and  tortures,  just  as 
in  old  Rome,  where  for  breaking  a  dish 


a  slave  might  be  put  to  death.  The 
Sanctuary — a  refuge  for  the  vilest  crim¬ 
inals — offered  them  no  protection.  The 
Church  permitted  them  to  be  torn  from 
it.  High-born  ladies  were  experts  at 
flogging.  King  Ethelred,  as  a  child, 
was  beaten  by  his  mother  with  a  bunch 
of  candles  when  she  could  not  find  her 
whip,  and  he  could  never  bear  the  sight 
of  a  candle  after.  The  same  king  hu¬ 
manely  enjoined  :  “  And  the  ordinance 
of  our  lord  and  of  his  Witan  is,  that 
Christian  men  for  all  too  little  be  not 
condemned  to  death,  but  in  general  let 
mild  punishment  be  decreed  for  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  need  ;  and  let  not  for  a  little  God’s 
handy  work  and  his  own  purchase  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  which  he  dearly  bought.”  We 
thus  see  that  public  punishments  were 
mild  when  private  ones  were  severe. 
The  aristocracy  too  often  regarded  their 
poor  dependents  as  a  class  not  possess¬ 
ing  feelings  similar  to  their  own,  but  as 
a  sort  of  intermediates  between  them¬ 
selves  and  the  lower  animals.  Nor  has 
that  feeling  entirely  died  out.  Perhaps 
it  was  never  greater  than  in  France  un¬ 
der  Louis  Quatorze.  Longchamp,  who 
wrote  memoirs  of  his  master,  Voltaire, 
and  who  had  been  a  valet- de  chambre 
to  Voltaire’s  mistrdss,  Madame  du  Cba- 
telet,  a  highly  cultured  French  Coun¬ 
tess  and  a  member  of  the  French  Court, 
apologized  for  this  trait  in  her  conduct, 
by  saying  of  the  great  ladies  generally, 
“On  ne  se  genoit  pas  devant  ses  la~ 
quais.”  lie  continued,  “It  was  the 
custom,  and  I  have  been  in  the  best 
situations  possible  to  judge  by  my  par¬ 
ticular  case,  thart  their  mistresses  only 
regarded  them  as  automata.  I  am  at 
least  convinced  that  Madame  du  Chate- 
let,  in  her  bath,  in  ordering  me  to  wait 
on  her,  did  not  even  see  in  that  the 
shadow  of  indecency,  and  that  my  in¬ 
dividuality  at  that  time  was  in  her  eyes 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  kettle 
which  I  had  in  my  hand.” 

The  Anglo-Saxon  ladies  paid  great 
attention  to  their  personal  appearance. 
Tweezers  for  extracting  superfluous 
hairs  are  constantly  found  in  their 
graves.  If  the  illuminators  were  cor¬ 
rect,  they  also  dyed  their  hair  in  the 
fashionable  color  of  to-day.  They  loved 
flowers  and  birds  and  the  beauties  of 
Nature.  Their  dress  was  most  becom¬ 
ing,  and  often  as  graceful  as  that  of  the 
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Greeks.  Tight-fitting  bodices  and  flow¬ 
ing  skirts  of  various  patterns  set  off 
their  tall  and  shapely  persons.  Dress¬ 
makers  would  do  well  to  consult  the 
designs  of  early  and  mediseval  times. 
The  head-dresses  of  both  men  and  wom¬ 
en  were  very  inelegant,  and  were  worn 
indoors,  and  even  at  table.  They  did 
not  even  remove  them  for  dancing. 
Slender  figures  were  preferred,  and  on 
the  whole  the  dispositions  of  the  women 
were  warm  and  lovable.  But  the  young 
men  were  vainer  than  the  ladies. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  introduction  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  marria^  was  a  civil  institution 
throughout  Europe,  including  England. 
It  was  so  little  binding,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Church,  that  couples  sepa¬ 
rated  at  will  from  any  cause  they  chose, 
and  were  at  once  free  to  marry  again. 
It  was  common  for  men  and  women, 
without  any  marriage  ceremony,  to  live 
together,  and  their  conduct  created  no 
disgust,  nor  were  their  children  subject 
to  any  disabilities  or  deprived  of  the 
usual  legal  rights.  It  was  through  the 
Roman  Church  that  priests  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  divorce  their  wives  and  take 
to  concubines,  and  that  eventually  no 
marriage  was  held  binding  unless  she 
performed  and  blessed  it.  It  was 
through  her  that  innocent  children 
were  deprived  of  natural  rights  unless 
born  in  religious  wedlock.  Suicide, 
infanticide,  exposure  of  infants,  mur¬ 
der,  and  misery  have  been  the  lot  of 
millions  upon  millions  through  her  fa¬ 
natical  and  pernicious  influence  regard¬ 
ing  the  relations  of  the  sexes.  That 
this  influence  was  acquired  through 
hypocrisy  and  lust  of  power  may  be  il¬ 
lustrated  by  the  conduct  of  Cardinal  de 
Crema,  who  came  to  England  and  Scot¬ 
land  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Beauclerc, 
commissioned  by  P(^e  Honorius  II.  as 
his  legate  to  settle  Church  dissensions. 
At  a  general  convocation  of  prelates  and 
clergy  held  at  London,  Crema  “  was 
seated  on  a  throne  raised  to  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  height  above  the  archbishops.” 
His  most  remarkable  canon  was  against 
the  married  clergy,  whom  he  grossly 
abused.  He  said  “  that  it  was  a  sin  of 
the  most  heinous  kind,  for  a  man  to 
consecrate  the  Eucharist  when  he  had 
just  arose  from  the  bed  of  a  strumpet,^’ 
meaning  the  wife.  Yet  this  same  zealot 


May, 

was  detected  sleeping  “  with  a  prosti¬ 
tute  the  very  next  night  after  lie  had 
consecrated  the  Eucharist  in  tlie  morn¬ 
ing,  and  was  obliged  to  steal  away  pri- 
vately  next  day  to  avoid  the  sliaiiie  at¬ 
tached  to  such  an  action.”  Since  that 
time  celibate  priests  have  directed  the 
consciences  of  the  women  of  Europe, 
have  listened  to  the  confessions  of  the 
married,  the  fancies  of  virgins,  and  the 
iniquities  of  the  impure.  If  any  one 
would  know  what  all  this  means,  let 
him  read  Jules  Michelet  on  Priesh, 
Women,  and  Families,  or  any  other 
truthful  work  bearing  on  the  subject. 
The  law  permitted  few  corporal  jninish- 
ments.  All  injuries  could  be  compen¬ 
sated,  and  the  price  for  any  part  of  the 
person,  as  well  as  for  life,  was  duly 
fixed  for  each  class  in  society.  Hus¬ 
bands,  however,  were  not  only  permit¬ 
ted,  but  were  enjoined  to  chastise  their 
wives.  William  the  Conqueror  beat  his 
before  he  married  her. 

Industry  and  prosperity  were  encour¬ 
aged  by  making  a  man’s  rank  rise  with 
his  increase  of  wealth.  A  ceorle  became 
a  thane  when  he  had  acquired  five  hides 
of  land,  with  a  belfry,  chapel,  and  so 
on,  on  it. 

The  outdoor  recreations  were  numer¬ 
ous,  the  indoor  games  were  chiefly  chess 
and  backgammon.  Play  of  many  kinds 
was  universal,  and  the  word  wiis  applied 
to  contests  in  arms.  Pleyamaii—n 
playman — was  Anglo-Saxon  for  a  gladi¬ 
ator.  Each  village  had  its  play-place 
where  every  one  assembled  on  holidays 
either  to  join  or  look  on.  There  were 
wandering  minstrels  or  a  dancing  l)ear 
to  amuse  the  rustics.  Bull-baiting  and 
bear-baiting  became  common.  Young 
men  wrestled,  and  older  ones  fought 
with  cudgels  or  single  stick.  Hard 
knocks  were  given  and  taken  in  good- 
humor.  They  ran  and  jumped  for 
prizes.  In  such  places  wakes  and  fairs 
sprang  up. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  were  as  fond  of 
hawking  and  of  the  chase  as  were  the 
Normans.  The  most  pious  joined  in 
these  sports.  A  ny  N orman  or  Plan  tage- 
net  king  could  win  the  hearts  of  their 
English  by  restoring  to  them  the  power 
to  kill  their  own  game.  The  severity 
of  the  Game  Laws  from  the  Norman 
usurpation  until  now  would  demand 
volumes.  Horsemanship  was  esteemed. 
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and  ladies  rode  sideways  as  they  do  now. 
Sidesaddles  were  introduced,  says  an 
old  writer,  by  Anne  of  Bohemia.  The 
shoemaker  was  also  the  harness-maker 
of  those  times.  Walter  Mapes  says  that 
every  parish  had  a  drinking  house  call¬ 
ed  tL  Gild  (or  Guest)  house.  Private 
hospitality  to  wayfarers  began  to  de¬ 
cline,  and  was  enjoined  from  the  pul¬ 
pits.  Bede  says,  the  first  act  of  hospi¬ 
tality  was  to  wash  the  stranger’s  feet 
and  hands.  Mass  priests  w'ere  forbid¬ 
den  to  eat  or  drink  at  alehouses.  The 
sign  of  an  alehouse  was  a  stake,  of  a 
wine-shop  a  bush.  Travelling  was  dan¬ 
gerous.  Men  went  from  place  to  place 
in  large  parties,  like  Chaucer’s  Canter¬ 
bury  Pilgrims,  as  a  mutual  protection. 
A  man  travelling  alone  was  himself  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  arrested  as  a  thief.  Money 
payment  was  made  by  weight.  The 
word  pound  meant  a  pound  weight  of 
silver.  Owing  to  the  odious  practice  of 
cheating  when  sales  were  conducted 
orally,  the  law  made  no  bargain  valid 
unless  before  witnesses. 

The  English  under  King  Harold, 
says  William  of  Malmesbury,  “  wore 
short  garments  reaching  to  the  mid¬ 
knee  ;  they  had  their  hair  cropped,  their 
beards  shaven,  their  arms  laden  with 
golden  bracelets,  their  skin  adorned 
with  punctured  designs  ;  they  were  ac¬ 
customed  to  eat  till  they  became  sur¬ 
feited,  and  to  drink  till  they  were  sick. 
These  latter  habits  they  imparted  to 
their  conquerors,  whose  manners  in 
other  respects  they  adopted.”  The 
same  author,  writing  of  the  Norman- 
Ei^lish  under  William  Rufus,  says, 
“  E^verything  was  so  changed  that  there 
was  no  man  rich  except  the  money- 
changeK,  and  no  clerks  but  lawyers. 
The  courtiers  then  preyed  upon  the 
property  of  the  country  people,  and 
consumed  their  substance,  taking  the 
very  meat  from  their  mouths.  Then 
was  there  flowing  hair  and  extravagant 
dress ;  and  then  was  invented  the  fash¬ 
ion  of  shoes  with  curved  points  ;  then 
the  model  for  young  men  to  rival  wom¬ 
en  in  delicacy  of  person,  to  mince  their 
ait,  to  walk  with  loose  gestures  and 
alf  naked.”  In  the  next  reign,  “  they 
vied  with  women  in  length  of  locks, 
and  wherever  these  were  wanting,  put 
on  false  tresses.”  In  the  reign  of  Ste¬ 
phen  they  had  developed  into  utter  law- 
Nbw  Sebibs. — VoL.  LIX.,  No.  6. 


lessness.  Ale  and  mead,  although  still 
the  common  drinks,  were  now  with  the 
rich  giving  way  to  wine.  A  writer  in 
the  twelfth  century  somewhat  wittily 
said  that  “  good  wine  should  be  as  clear 
as  the  tears  of  a  penitent,  so  that  a  man 
may  see  distinctly  to  the  bottom  of  tlie 
glass.  It  should  represent  the  green¬ 
ness  of  a  buffalo’s  horn  ;  when  drunk, 
it  should  descend  impetuously  like 
thunder,  sweet- tasted  as  an  almond, 
creeping  like  a  squirrel,  leaping  like  a 
roebuck,  strong  like  the  building  of  a 
Cistercian  monastery,  glittering  like  a 
spark  of  fire,  subtle  as  the  logic  of  the 
schools  of  Paris,  delicate  as  fine  silk, 
and  colder  than  crystal.” 

In  cookery,  garlic  was  used  with  very 
many  dishes.  Garlic  sauce  was  a  favor¬ 
ite.  “  A  great  prince  ate  garlic  with  a 
goose.”  Roasted  hen  or  broiled  pork 
“  required  a  strong  garlic  sauce.  ”  Fish 
were  cooked  in  wine  and  water,  and 
“  served  with  a  sauce  composed  of  sage, 
parsley,  cost,  ditany,  wild  thyme,  and 
garlic,  with  pepper  and  salt.”  The 
Normans  liked  their  dishes  highly  sea¬ 
soned.  Bread,  butter,  and  cheese,  the 
food  of  the  poor,  still  retain  their  Low 
German  names  which  had  been  brought 
from  Friesland.  Flesh  meats  took  the 
Norman  names.  Bread  was  baked  in 
the  form  of  buns,  and  marked  by  the 
superstitions  bakers  with  a  cross.  Plain 
food  and  drink  were  abundant,  and  the 
poor  had  “  easier  times”  than  they  have 
now.  But  then  their  wants  were  fewer. 

Early  rising  was  common  to  all.  In 
one  of  the  romances,  a  hero  “  is  accused 
of  laziness  because  he  was  in  bed  after 
the  cock  had  crowed.”  People  warmed 
themselves  in  ways  strange  to  us.  In 
winter  they  sat  bare-legged  before  the 
fire,  and  ladies  warmed  themselves  in  a 
free-and  easy  way  before  the  other  sex. 
During  the  Norman  period  the  habits 
and  customs  of  the  women  became  very 
corrupt.  They  were  liable  to  outrage 
with  impunity,  and  the  honor  which 
they  could  not  preserve  became  little 
prized.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in 
the  pages  of  all  history  a  more  atrocious 
set  of  ruffians  than  the  Norman  land- 
owners,  and  their  women  were  worthy 
of  them.  One  of  these  feudal  barons — 
a  very  bad  type  of  a  bad  class — was  Rob¬ 
ert  de  Belesme,  Earl  of  Shropshire  and 
of  Arundel  and  Shrewsbury,  a  man  so 
39 
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powerful  that  he  Buccessfully  defied  the 
authority  of  Henry  I.,  who  had  granted 
him  the  Conqueror’s  demesnes  in  Nor¬ 
mandy.  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who 
lived  in  his  time,  says  of  him  :  “  He 
preferred  the  slaughter  of  his  captives 
to  their  ransom.  He  tore  out  the  eyes 
of  his  own  children  when  in  sport  they 
hid  their  faces  under  his  cloak.  He 
impaled  persons  of  both  sexes  on  stakes. 
To  butcher  men  in  a  horrible  manner 
was  to  him.  an  agreeable  feast.”  Of 
another  contemporary  feudal  lord,  the 
same  author  says  :  “  When  any  one  by 
force  or  fraud  fell  into  his  hands  the 
captive  might  say,  ‘  The  pains  of  hell 
compassed  me  round.’  Homicide  was 
his  passion  and  his  glory.  He  impris¬ 
oned  his  own  countess,  an  unheard-of 
outrage,  and  cruel  and  lewd  at  once  ; 
while  he  subjected  her  to  fetters  and 
torture  by  day  to  extort  money,  he 
forced  her  to  cohabit  with  him  by  night, 
in  order  to  mock  her.  Each  night  his 
brutal  followers  dragged  her  from  prison 
to  his  bed,  each  morning  they  carried 
her  from  his  chamber  back  to  her  pris¬ 
on.  Amicably  addressing  any  one  who 
approached  him,  he  would  plunge  a 
sword  into  his  side,  laughing  the  while  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  he  carried  his 
sword  naked  under  his  cloak  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  sheathed.  Men  feared 
him,  bowed  down  to  him,  worshipped 
him.”  If  these  men  were  mad — and 
no  one  deemed  them  so — then  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  the  Norman  nobility  was  also 
mad— mad  with  the  lust  of  uucontrolled 
power — for  each  was  a  sovereign  in  his 
own  district,  and  could  laugh  at  right 
and  law.  And  it  is  from  such  villains 
as  these  that  so  many  are  proud  to  de¬ 
rive  their  ancestry.  We  refuse  to  be 
dazzled  by  the  glamour  of  names.  One 
Alfred  was  worth  the  whole  Norman 
monarchy  and  aristocracy  combined. 
One  humble  worker  for  the  good  of  his 
fellow-men  was  of  more  value  than  a 
cartload  of  barons.  For  which  of  them 
all  would  we  exchange  the  poet-plough¬ 
man  Burns  ?  Yet  we  will  do  them  tliis 
justice  :  ignorant  and  idle  as  they  were, 
the  Anglo-Normans  were  good  fighters. 
They  were  amply  gifted  with  brute  cour¬ 
age.  And  it  was  from  them,  too,  in 
their  hours  of  idleness  that  gallantry 
and  chivalry  sprang  up  in  our  country, 
producing  in  time  a  more  general  re¬ 


finement.  Their  lavish  expenditure 
was  named  generosity,  but  then  they 
extorted  their  means  of  exercising  this 
by  plundering  those  who  toiled  and 
traded.  This  extravagance  caused  them 
to  be  attended  by  a  host  of  base  flatter¬ 
ers,  such  as  fed  at  the  ancient  tables  of 
rich  Romans,  and  were  the  butts  of  the 
guests.  The  common  names  for  these 
were  letchers  and  ribalds.  A  letcher 
was  a  dish-licker.  Both  words  are  still 
used  by  us,  but  their  meanings  have 
changed. 

Although  the  laws  enacted  under  the 
Norman  and  Plantagenet  kings  super¬ 
seded  those  of  the  Confessor  to  a  largo 
extent,  especially  in  all  that  bore  on 
feudalism,  yet  these  monarchs  were  fre¬ 
quently  compelled  to  yield  to  the  popu¬ 
lar  love  of  the  old  habits  aud  customs. 
When  therefore  feudal  customs  were 
abolished,  the  bulk  of  the  laws  that  re¬ 
mained  were  based  on  the  Anglo  Saxon. 
The  Land  Laws  and  the  Game  Laws 
are  derived  from  the  Normans,  the 
Common  Law  from  the  Anglo  Saxons, 
and  almost  all  our  Statute  Law  breathes 
the  spirit  of  pre-Norman  England. 

Scholastic  learning  was  no  accom¬ 
plishment  to  a  mediaeval  gentleman. 
”  In  the  historical  romances  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages,  a  prince  or  baron  is  sometimes 
able  to  read,”  but  only  accidentally. 
Reading  and  writing  were  for  clerks  aud 
secretaries.  A  gentleman  was  taught 
deportment,  manly  exercises,  the  use 
of  arms,  horsemanship,  hunting  and 
hav'king,  carving  at  table,  and  chess, 
and  occasionally  music.  Chess  was  a 
necessary  accomplishment.  Learning, 
however,  was  not  so  derogatory  to  ladies 
as  their  lives  were  more  sedentary. 
Hence  they  were  permitted  to  read  and 
write  a  little.  But  the  middle,  and 
even  the  lower  classes,  were  fairly 
taught.  The  teacher  was  the  parish 
priest ;  and  the  school-house  the  priest’s 
house,  or  the  parish  church.  Curiously 
enough,  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  description 
of  our  modern  aristocracy  is  that  ”  they 
read  little,  and  are  much  in  the  open 
air.”  Writing  was  done  on  long  nar¬ 
row  scrolls,  which  rolled  up  like  our 
school  maps. 

The  slight  wooden  buildings  which 
sufficed  for  the  Anglo-Saxons  did  not 
accord  with  the  habits  of  the  Normans. 
They  required  structures  which  could 
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resist  powerful  attack,  otherwise  they 
might  have  been  annihilated  by  the  op- 
preyed  people,  or  by  each  other.  Thus 
substantial  edifices  of  stone  were  con¬ 
structed,  until  every  good  farmhouse 
became  a  small  fortress.  The  Free¬ 
masons  of  the  Continent  taught  the 
English  architecture.  Bishops  weie 
sometimes  noted  architects ;  and  for 
beauty,  solidity,  and  ornament,  no  build- 
in(^  in  England  can  compare  with  those 
of  "their  kind  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  weapon  in  which  the  English  de¬ 
lighted  was  the  bow,  one  which  requires 
strength  of  arm,  keenness  of  sight, 
sound  judgment,  and  an  unshaken 
nerve.  Bow  and  arrow  are  words  of 
Saxon  origin,  but  it  was  after  the  Con¬ 
quest  that  the  English  made  them  as 
terrible  on  the  Continent  as  they  were 
to  the  Hibernian  Scots,  who  called  the 
arrow  “a  flying  devil.” 

When  the  exorbitant  powers  of  the 
aristocracy  were  modified  by  the  growth 
of  the  great  middle  class  which  has 
made  England  what  she  is,  we  find  an 
improvement  in  all  directions.  Wealth 
became  more  divided,  and  a  burgher  or 
yeoman’s  house  was  one  of  comfort  and 
plenty.  “  The  ordinary  dinner  of  a 
respectable  burgher  consisted  of  a  soup 
and  two  or  three  plain  dishes  of  meat, 
followed  by  cheese,  pastry,  and  fruit.” 
Meal-times  changed.  The  old  proverb 
said  : 

“  Lever  It  cinq,  diner  It  nenf, 

Sonper  a  cinq,  concher  &  nenf, 

Fait  vivre  d'ans  nonante  et  nenf.” 

But  a  later  and  more  fashionable  one 
was : 

”  Lever  a  six,  diner  k  dix, 

Sonper  k  six,  concher  a  dix.” 

In  Chaucer’s  Schipmannes  Tale,  the 
monk  likes  his  dinner  dX  prime — nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  When  plates 
came  into  use,  two  ate  out  of  the  same 
one,  often  a  lady  and  a  gentleman. 
Habits  at  table,  as  we  find  from  the 
Bake  of  Curtasye,  would  be  too  disgust¬ 
ing  to  us  to  endure  in  any  company. 
Handkerchiefs  were  not  in  use,  but  the 
table  cloth  was  an  object  of  pride  to 
the  owner.  Dishes  were  multiplied, 
and  so  far  were  our  ancestors  from  liv¬ 
ing  on  “  the  roast  beef  of  old  England,” 
that  our  dishes  are  few  and  simple  com¬ 
pared  with  theirs.  Yet  so  greedy  were 


they,  that  when  anything  tempting  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  table,  “  ten  hands  at  once 
swarm  in  the  dish.”  The  fare  of  the 
poor  was  of  the  homeliest,  but  the 
chroniclers  rarely  deigned  to  mention 
these,  and  their  circumstances  did  not 
improve  to  the  same  extent  as  those  of 
the  other  classes.  With  the  latter,  lux¬ 
uries  increased  so  that  two  or  three 
courses  of  a  dozen  dishes  each  were  not 
uncommon.  Riding  on  horseback  be¬ 
came  general,  and  was  ostentatiously 
indulged  in  1^  the  clergy.  In  the  Pro¬ 
logue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  Chaucer 
says  of  the  monk  : 

”  Full  many  a  deinte  hors  hadde  he  in  stable  ; 

And  whan  he  rode,  men  might  his  bridel 
here 

Gingeling  in  a  whistling  wind  as  clere. 

And  eke  as  load,  as  doth  the  chapell  belle.” 

A  satirist  in  Edward  I.’s  reign  sang  : 

”  While  Ood  was  on  earth  and  wandered  wide, 

What  was  the  reason  he  wonld  not  ride  ? 

Becanse  he  would  not  have  a  groom  to  go 
by  his  side, 

Nor  the  grudging  of  any  gadling  to  jaw  or 
to  chide.” 

The  Isle  of  Man  had  a  good  breed  of  its 
own,  and  the  best  war-horses  came  from 
the  Orkneys. 

In  drawing,  as  we  must,  this  paper 
to  a  close,  we  would  remark  that  the 
medijeval  times  do  not  offer  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  picture  of  society.  It  was  a  tran¬ 
sitional  period  of  great  contrasts,  great 
hardships  and  of  much  suffering.  Dis¬ 
eases  abounded,  and  none  knew  how  to 
cure  them.  Leprosy  was  as  common 
as  it  is  in  the  East.  Barbers  were  the 
surgeons,  and  mien  were  bled  and  poi¬ 
soned  to  death  with  the  best  intentions. 
Wars  and  pestilences  often  decimated 
the  people  and  left  the  fields  bare  of 
tillage.  Every  now  and  then  the  sturdy 
spirit  of  the  English  peasants,  stung  by 
hunger,  broke  into  insurrection,  and 
their  bodies  hung,  till  they  dropped  to 
pieces,  from  tree  and  gibbet.  Suicides 
rotted  at  the  crossways  with  a  stake 
driven  through  them  to  the  earth. 
Every  jail,  castle,  municipality,  and 
monastery  had  its  instruments  of  tor¬ 
ture.  Ever^  village  had  its  stocks, 
every  town  its  pillory.  Maniacs  were 
flogged  and  chained,  and  immured  and 
starved  in  nakedness  and  filth.  Robust 
beggars  robbed  in  gangs,  and  paupers 
swarmed  daily  around  the  doors  of  re- 
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ligious  houses.  Helpless  and  ignorant 
women  were  drowned  or  burnt  alive  in 
the  name  of  religion,  because  it  was 
written,  “  Ye  shall  not  suffer  a  witch 
to  live.”  The  highest  class  was  cor¬ 
rupt  from  choice,  the  lowest  was  cor¬ 
rupt  from  necessity,  and  the  morality 
of  the  burghers  and  farmers  was  low, 
because,  as  Wright  in  his  great  work 
truly  says,  “  the  clergy  were  the  great 
corrupters  of  domestic  virtue  among 
both  these  classes.”  The  small  gentry 
was  the  only  one  that  remained  com¬ 
paratively  pure  in  those  impure  times, 
for  their  blood  had  little  or  no  taint  of 


the  Norman.  And  if  modern  habits 
and  customs  exhibit  a  better  state  of 
things  ;  if  our  women  are  more  virtu- 
ous  and  our  men  lead  cleaner  lives ;  if 
we  are  more  humane,  more  enlightened 
more  temperate,  more  considerate  of 
others,  we  owe  it,  under  Providence,  to 
those  noble  ones  of  all  ranks  who  wrote 
and  pleaded,  satirized  and  sang,  who 
investigated  and  bare  witness,  and  who 
resisted  alike  the  physical  shackles  of 
the  nobles  and  the  mental  fetters  of  the 

f)riests,  giving  their  energies  and  their 
ives  a  sacrifice  for  truth. —  Westminster 
Review. 
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BY  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  ELSDALE. 


An  able  writer,  Mr.  Pearson,  has  re¬ 
cently  observed  in  his  work,  “  National 
Progress  and  National  Character,”  that 
few  or  no  further  leading  discoveries  or 
new  departures  in  physical  or  mechan¬ 
ical  science  are  to  be  expected  ;  that  fu¬ 
ture  generations  have  now  only  to  till 
in  the  details  and  to  supplement  what 
has  already  been  done. 

I  cannot  agree  with  him.  We  must 
not  thus  set  limits  to  the  inventiveness 
of  mankind.  The  well-known  epithet 
nepKlipadng  avqp  will  justify  itself  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past.  Nor  can  we  set 
arbitrary  bounds  to  the  inexhaustible 
secrets  of  Nature,  and  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  new  arrangements  and  fresh 
combinations  which  are  open  to  further 
research  into  them.  An  ever  larger 
and  larger  number  of  fertile  brains  are 
continually  at  work  in  discovery  and  in¬ 
vention,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  most 
cursory  study  of  the  annual  publica¬ 
tions  of  any  of  the  various  State  Patent 
Offices.  And  these  fresh  brains  start 
from  an  ever-widening  vantage  ground 
of  accumulated  research  and  proved  ex¬ 
perience.  The  result  must  surely  be 
that  important  inventions  and  new  dis¬ 
coveries  will  crowd  thicker  upon  the 
world  in  the  twentieth  than  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  I  think  that  we  have 
now  looming  before  us  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  future,  darkly,  no  doubt,  but  still 
very  distinctly,  leading  discoveries  in 
science  which  will  constitute  new  de¬ 


partures  fully  as  large  as,  if  not  larger 
than,  those  which  have  resulted  from, 
let  us  say,  the  introduction  of  railways 
or  telegraphs  in  the  past.  Their  num¬ 
ber  may  possibly  be  legion.  1  propose 
here  to  confine  myself  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  four  leading  problems,  some,  if 
not  all,  of  w'hich  seem  practically  cer¬ 
tain  of  solution  in  the  next  generation, 
if  not  in  our  own.  And  their  solution 
will  involve  results  of  enormous  and 
almost  incalculable  importance  to  the 
future  of  mankind. 


The  conquest  of  the  air  is  the  first  of 
them.  Aerial  navigation  has  been  the 
dream  of  enterprising  and  inventive 
men  in  all  the  ages,  and  that  dream  is 
now  drawing  near  to  its  realization. 

The  invention  of  balloons  has  no 
doubt  given  some  impetus  to  the  study 
of  the  subject,  and  navigable  balloons 
of  increasing  speed  and  importance  are 
at  this  moment  being  made  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  Thus,  the  latest  improved  ma¬ 
chine  now  under  construction  for  the 
French  War  Office  is  expected  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  speed  of  forty  kilometres,  or 
nearly  twenty-five  miles,  an  hour.  The 
navigable  balloon,  however,  at  its  best, 
will,  on  a  broad  view,  provide  nothing 
more  than  a  convenient  stepping-stone 
or  intermediate  stage,  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  flying-machine  proper,  which 
will  certainly  follow  and  supersede  it  in 
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the  future.  Meanwhile,  unless  some 
bold  inventor  should  bring  forward 
speedily  a  true  flying-machine,  we  may 
expect  to  see  successive  modifications  in, 
or  progressive  forms  of,  navigable  bal¬ 
loons  introducing  the  principle  of  the 
flying-machine  proper  gradually  and 
tentatively. 

Thus,  whereas  at  pr.sent  all  the 
weight  is  sustained  by  the  balloon,  in 
future  models  the  greater  part  of  the 
weight  only  will  probably  be  gas-sus¬ 
tained,  and  the  rest  of  the  lifting  power, 
and  necessary  changes  of  elevation,  will 
be  provided  for  by  the  lifting  action  of 
air  screws.  By-and-by  the  air  screw, 
or  air  propulsion  in  some  form,  will  pre¬ 
dominate.  The  balloon  will  be  first  re¬ 
duced  to  an  auxiliary  appliance,  and 
then  laid  aside  altogether.  The  result, 
of  course,  of  its  final  rejection  will  be 
au  immense  gain  in  a  greatly  diminished 
resistance  and  a  corresponding  increase 
in  speed  and  power. 

When  first  it  became  my  duty  to  study 
this  subject,  some  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  ago,  the  flying-machine  proper 
was  a  demonstrable  impossibility,  in  the 
then  condition  of  mechanical  science. 
Since  that  time  the  problem  has  been 
attacked,  and  its  great  acknowledged 
difficulties  steadily  minimized,  from 
three  different  quarters  simultaneously. 
The  net  result  has  been  to  reduce  it  to 
far  more  moderate  and  manageable  di¬ 
mensions  ;  and  if  a  corresponding  rate 
of  progress  is  to  be  maintained  for  an¬ 
other  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  this 
great  problem  is  morally  certain  of  solu¬ 
tion. 

I  do  not  propose  here  to  consider  the 
subject  in  any  detail,  or  to  give  any  fig¬ 
ures  or  calculations  upon  it,  but  rather 
to  confine  myself  to  such  observations 
on  its  leading  conditions  as  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  explain  and  support  the  above 
statement,  and  to  indicate  generally  our 
present  position  on  the  whole  question. 

The  problem  of  aerial  navigation  by 
flying  machines  hinges  primarily,  of 
course,  on  the  ratio  of  power  developed 
by,  to  weight  involved  in,  the  motor. 
Only  thirteen  years  ago  that  ratio  was 
simply  prohibitory.  Any  competent 
mechanical  engineer  who  considered  the 
matter  could  have  no  difficulty  in  con¬ 
cluding  that  it  was  then  practically  im¬ 
possible  to  make  a  motor,  on  any  large 


and  safe-working  scale,  which  would  lift 
its  own  w(dght,  much  less  the  weight  of 
a  heavy  passenger-carrying  machine  and 
passengers  as  well.  Since  that  date  a 
large  progress  has  been  achieved,  and 
motors  can  now  be  made  which,  for  the 
same  weight,  will  give  a  greatly  in¬ 
creased  power.  One  of  the  latest  new 
departures  in  this  line  is  the  motor 
which  Mr.  Hiram  Maxim  has  worked 
out  for  his  flying-machine.  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  inspecting  it,  and  can 
certify  that,  whatever  be  the  merits  or 
ultimate  success  of  the  machine  gen¬ 
erally,  it  is  a  marvel  of  mechanical  in¬ 
genuity,  and  the  motor  especially  devel¬ 
ops  an  extraordinary  and  unprecedented 
amount  of  power  for  weight  carried. 

Side  by  side  with  this  great  increase 
of  power  in  the  motors,  and  of  equal  im¬ 
portance  perhaps  in  its  bearing  on  the 
general  question,  we  must  next  consider 
the  great  fall  in  the  price  of  aluminium, 
together  with  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  the  study  of  its  valuable 
alloys,  such  as  the  alloy  with  about  five 
per  cent,  of  copper. 

Within  my  recollection  the  price  of 
aluminium  has  fallen  from  a  guinea  to 
about  two  shillings  the  ounce  weight. 
A  very  moderate  further  fall  in  price — 
far  less  than  the  above  great  and  recent 
fall  of  .90  percent. — and  a  little  further 
corresponding  progress  in  the  study  of 
the  nature  and  properties  of  these  allop, 
will  cause  aluminium  alloys  to  drive 
steel  out  of  the  market  for  many  impor¬ 
tant  engineering  purposes,  such  as  the 
construction  of  bridges  of  wide  span. 
And  the  new  metals  will  be  of  carainal 
importance  to  aerial  navigation,  as  they 
are  the  material  upon  which  we  must 
rely  for  the  construction  of  the  flying- 
machines  of  the  future. 

The  third  direction  in  which  very  im¬ 
portant  progress  has  been  achieved  re¬ 
cently  is  the  theoretical  and  practical 
study  of  the  conditions  which  govern 
the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  determine, 
the  laws  of  flight  or  locomotion,  as  well 
as  of  suspension  therein.  The  resistance 
of  the  air  is  the  one  all-sufficient  ful¬ 
crum  or  basis  on  which  every  flying- 
machine  must  rely.  In  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  its  laws  something  has  been  done 
by  the  study  of  the  flight  of  birds,  and 
the  analysis  of  the  results  of  instantane¬ 
ous  photographs  of  them,  especially  by 
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modern  French  writers.  For  the  laws 
which  govern  the  flight  of  birds  must, 
mutatis  mutandis — that  is,  in  principle 
— apply  to  all  aerial  locomotion.  Hence, 
in  the  last  edition  of  the  “  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica”  wo  see  progress  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Thus  we  find  therein  an  instruc¬ 
tive  table,  showing  clearly  that,  contrary 
to  many  people’s  ideas  upon  the  subject, 
the  sustaining  or  wing  area  in  all  flying 
bodies  in  N^ature  increases  in  a  much  less 
proportion  than  the  increased  weight  to 
be  carried.  For  the  swallow  or  the  spar¬ 
row  has  a  much  less  proportionate  area  of 
wing  than  the  fly,  tlie  gnat,  or  the 
beetle  ;  and  the  vulture  or  wild  swan  a 
much  less  area  than  the  swallow.  This 
is  an  important  fundamental  fact  in 
aerial  navigation,  as  showing  that  the 
flying-machine  of  the  future  can  be 
made  of  very  moderate  dimensions. 
But  by  far  the  most  useful  progress  in 
this  direction  has  been  made  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Laugley  in  his  excellent  “  Experi¬ 
ments  in  Aerodynamics,”  wherein  he 
may  fairly  be  said  to  have  laid  down,  for 
the  first  time,  a  really  sound  and  reliable 
scientific  basis  for  the  study  of  aerial 
locomotion  by  a  series  of  careful  experi¬ 
ments  and  well-reasoned  deductions 
from  them.  We  may  note  with  pleas¬ 
ure  that  Professor  Langley  is  reported 
to  bo  now  engaged  upon  a  model  aerial 
machine  on  a  working  scale.  Whatever 
its  ultimate  measure  of  success,  his  new 
experiments  with  it  cannot  fail  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  cause  of  aerial  navigation  an¬ 
other  stage. 

I  repeat  that  the  net  result  of  modern 
progress  in  these  three  directions — the 
study  of  the  governing  conditions  of  the 
work  to  be  done,  the  increase  in  the 
power  of  the  motor  necessary  for  doing 
it,  and  the  decrease  in  its  amount,  or  in 
the  weights  to  be  lifted — has  been  to 
bring  the  problem  of  aerial  locomotion 
well  within  the  range  of  practical  men. 
What  is  now  required  is  that  the  field 
of  research  and  experiment  should  no 
longer  be  left  to  unpractical  enthusiasts, 
as  for  the  most  part  it  has  been  of  yore. 
It  is  high  time  that  really  competent 
and  well-informed  mechanical  engineers 
should  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Maxim 
and  Professor  Langley  by  turning  their 
attention  to  the  subject.  Once  let  this 
be  done,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
problem  will  be  in  a  fair  way  of  solu- 


May, 

tion,  and  cannot  fail  ultimately  of  a 
satisfactory  issue.  Nevertheless,  after 
some  considerable  study  of  the  question 
I  have  a  persuasion  amounting  to  a  con¬ 
viction  that  whatever  partial  or  tempo¬ 
rary  success  may  attend  all  such  ma¬ 
chines  as  Mr.  Maxim’s,  which  depend 
upon  locomotion  through  the  air  for  sus¬ 
taining  power  in  it,  the  ultimate  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  will  be  something 
different.  That  is,  I  believe  that  a 
really  safe,  workable,  and  reliable  flying- 
machine  must  be  based  upon  tl>e  princi¬ 
ple  of  dissociating  the  stable  vertical 
suspension  in  the  air,  if  required,  from 
horizontal  locomotion  through  it.  Such 
a  machine  must  be  capable  of  rising  ver¬ 
tically  in  the  air  in  a  dead  calm,  and  re¬ 
maining  suspended  in  it,  as  apart  from, 
or  in  addition  to,  any  question  of  hori¬ 
zontal  locomotion  through  the  air. 
Moreover,  it  must  be  so  constructed  that 
no  possible  breakdown  or  failure  in  any 
engine,  or  in  any  part  of  the  gear,  will 
endanger  the  lives  of  the  passengers. 
But  these  conditions  will  no  doubt  in¬ 
volve  a  considerable  further  reduction 
in  the  ratio  of  weight  carried  to  power 
developed  in  the  motor,  and  for  this  we 
must  be  content  to  await  the  further 
progress  of  science. 

Once  let  this  vital  issue  of  stable  sus¬ 
pension  in  the  air  be  satisfactorily 
achieved  in  a  really  sound,  safe,  and  re¬ 
liable  way,  and  the  consequences  which 
will  follow  from  the  new  departure  are 
enormous  and  incalculable.  Locomo¬ 
tion  through  the  air,  as  straight  as  an 
arrow  from  a  bow,  and  at  a  hitherto 
unheard-of  rate  of  speed,  will  immedi¬ 
ately  and  easily  follow,  and  the  resulting 
machine  is  bound  for  light  transport  to 
distance  all  competition  in  locomotion 
whether  by  land  or  by  sea.  For  one  of 
the  special  and  leading  advantages  at¬ 
taching  to  aerial,  as  opposed  to  all  or¬ 
dinary  locomotion  at  present,  is  that  in¬ 
creased  speed  will  not  involve  a  great 
and  disproportionate  increase  of  power 
as  it  does  now.  It  is  perfectly  well 
known  to  every  marine  engineer,  and  to 
every  well-informed  man  everywhere, 
that  an  enormous  increase  of  power  is 
necessary  to  gain  a  very  moderate  in¬ 
crease  of  speed  in  ocean  navigation. 
Thus,  if  a  steamer  with  a  given  horse¬ 
power  will  run  at,  say  fourteen  knots 
an  hour,  if  we  double  that  horse-power 
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we  may  only  succeed  in  driving  her 
gome  sixteen  knots  more  or  less — that 
is  the  doubling  of  the  horse-power  will 
only  give  us  one-seventh  additional  in- 

!  crease  in  speed.  But  in  aerial  locomo¬ 
tion  the  conditions  are  radically  differ¬ 
ent,  and  the  gain  is  all  the  other  way. 
Thus,  if  a  flying-machine  with  a  given 
horse  power  will  run  at,  say  fifty  miles 
an  hour,  with  less  than  double'thatjhorse- 
power  it  will  be  likely  to  run  100  miles, 
so  that  the  increased  power  required  for 
doubling  the  speed  is  most  moderate, 
instead  of  being  enormous  and  prohibi- 
j  tory  as  it  would  be  in  water  transport. 

The  aerial  navigation  of  the  future 
I  will  not  only  be  much  swifter  and  more 

i  direct,  being  in  'a  straight  course  over 

i  moor,  mountain  or  bog,  wood,  ravine 

}!  or  river,  but  it  will  also  be  much  safer 

I  than  our  ordinary  locomotion  by  railway 

I  and  steamer  at  present.  For  as  the 

j  traffic  on  our  railways  and  steamboats 

jf  steadily  increases,  the  risk  of  accident 

on  the  crowded  lines  and  ocean  thor- 
k  oughfares,  due  to  a  set  of  objects  all 

1  moving  in 'one  horizontal  plane,  in- 

I  creases  continually,  as  we  are  already 

I  ^  finding  out  in  many  a  disastrous  colh- 
f  sion.  But  once  let  this  problem  of  stable 

I  suspension  in  the  air  be  satisfactorily 

solved,  and  we  shall  cut  off  at  a  stroke 
a  whole  host  of  causes  and  possible  con¬ 
tingencies  which  now  inevitably  involve 
continual  risk  of  accident.  For  the  fly¬ 
ing-machine  of  the  future  will  travel  di- 

||  rectly  and  independently  through  the 
air  from  point  to  point.  It  will  incur 
I  no  risks  from  drowsy  or  overworked  sig¬ 
nalmen,  from  inevitable  imperfections 
in  or  obstruction  upon  the  permanent 
way,  from  chances  and  contingencies  due 
I  to  the  running  of  excursion  trains  or 
extra  traffic,  from  icebergs,  or  floating 
hulks,  rocks,  shoals,  treacherous  cur¬ 
rents,  unreliable  compasses,  or  other 
I  hindrances  to  safe  navigation.  If  it 
meet  or  overtake  a  fellow- machine  in 
the  air,  it  has  the  whole  wide  ocean  of 
I  air  above  or  below  it  in  which  to  pass 
I  in  safety,  besides  an  unlimited  field  on 
either  hand.  An  endless  number  of  ex¬ 
ternal  sources  of  accident  will  be  elim¬ 
inated.  Once  let  the  flying-machine 
be  stable,  strong,  safe,  and  powerful 
enough  for  its  work,  and  it  will  repre- 
wnt  the  safest  kind  of  locomotion  ever 
invented. 


It  will  compete  with  the  railways  for 
light  traffic,  such  as  the  transport  of 
mails,  on  terms  which  must  apparently 
confer  an  overwhelming  advantage. 
Thus,  if  we  roughly  set  the  cost  of  the 
stations  along  100  miles  of  our  English 
railways,  and  the  cost,  working,  main¬ 
tenance,  and  renewal  of  the  aerial  ma¬ 
chines  against  the  corresponding  charges 
for  engines,  rolling  stock,  and  working 
expenses  on  the  line,  we  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  advantages  to  score  to  the  aerial 
line  : 

Annnal  interest  at,  say,  5  per  cent, 
on  the  tlrst  cost  of  100  miles  of 
line  at  £39,000  a  mile,  which  has 
been  about  the  average  cost  of 
construction  of  English  railways.  £195,000 
Annual  charge  for  maintenance  or 
renewal  of  the  permanent  way,  at 
£231  per  mile . .  £23,100 

£218,100 

This  shows  that  in  aid  of  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  working  of  100  miles  of 
aerial  line,  or  as  increased  dividends  to 
the  shareholders,  there  will  be  an  annual 
subsidy  of  more  than  £200,000  repre¬ 
senting  the  saving  on  the  cost  of  a  cor- 
responding  length  of  railway.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  gain  is  so  great  that  it  is 
scarcely  credible  that  any  possible  in¬ 
crease  in  the  working  expenses  of  the 
aerial  line,  as  compared  with  the  cor¬ 
responding  charges  on  the  railway,  could 
swallow  it  up. 

The  revolution  made  in  locomotion  by 
the  flying-machine,  whereby  we  shall  be 
able  to  run  from  London  to  New  York 
in,  perhaps,  from  thirty-six  to  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  from  London  to  Paris 
and  back  between  breakfast  and  lunch¬ 
eon,  will  be  at  least  as  great  as  that 
caused  recently  by  tbe  introduction  of 
railways  and  steam  navigation. 

I  cannot  go  into  the  principles  of  con¬ 
struction  of  these  aerial  machines  fur¬ 
ther  than  to  say,  as  I  have  already  said 
elsewhere  in  a  professional  publication, 
that  they  will  probably  be  of  very  mod¬ 
erate  size,  much  less  than  the  huge  nav¬ 
igable  balloon  for  military  purposes,  for 
which  they  will  be  moat  valuable,  and 
will  be  speedily  adopted.  For  ordinary 
or  civil  purposes  also  they  will  no  doubt 
be  small  at  first,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
set  limits  to  their  future  development. 
The  web,  or  superposed  webs,  or  aero¬ 
plane,  part  steadying,  part  sustaining, 
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or  if  he  were  disposed  to  be  liberal,  he 
might  perhaps  say  two.  Anyway,  what¬ 
ever  be  the  exact  expenditure  of  force 
in  the  propulsion  of  the  porpoise,  for 
which  I  have  no  data,  and  do  not  stop 
to  argue,  it  is  clear  that  if  it  were  to 
develop  anything  in  the  remotest  degree 
approaching  to  the  power  required  to 
drive  the  torpedo  at  the  same  speed,  it 
would  quickly  be  reduced  to  impotence. 
It  would  rapidly  burn  up  and  consume 
the  tissues  of  its  body  in  such  an  im¬ 
mense  production  of  energy,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  we  should  see  it  floating  on 
the  water  an  inert  and  lifeless  mass,  in¬ 
stead  of  sporting  about  as  lively  as  ever, 
as  we  actually  do  see  it.  Now  whence 
comes  this  enormous  difference  in  the 
power  required  to  propel  the  porpoise 
and  the  torpedo  at  the  same  speed  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  contains,  as 
I  submit,  the  true  and  proper  line  of 
development  of  the  marine  engineering 
of  the  future. 

No  doubt  we  shall  be  told  at  once  that 
steamships  cannot  imitate  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  porpoise,  that  his  motion 
is  a  question  of  fluid  displacement,  and 
“  stream  line”  action  or  effect,  due  to 
the  sinuous  inflections  of  hie  body,  and 
of  his  tail  especially.  This  is  partly 
true,  and  it  is  not  here  contended  that 
we  can  make  ships  with  flexible  back¬ 
bones  like  a  fish,  and  give  them  a  fish¬ 
like  motion.  Nevertheless,  it  appears 
probable,  if  not  certain,  that  the  main 
and  essential  cause  of  the  enormous 
waste  of  power  at  present  attaching  to 
man’s  work,  the  ship,  or  the  torpedo, 
when  compared  with  Nature’s  work,  the 
porpoise  or  the  shark,  is  surface  or  skin 
friction. 

That  skin  friction  is  the  leading  agent 
in  rendering  necessary  the  immense 
power  required  to  propel  ocean  steamers 
or  battle-ships  through  the  water,  is 
clearly  recognized  by  the  chief  authori¬ 
ties  on  the  subject,  such  as  Mr.  White 
in  his  standard  work  on  naval  archi¬ 
tecture.  Herein  he  only  follows  on  the 
principles  which  were  first,  I  think, 
formulated  by  the  elder  Mr.  Froude, 
late  investigator  of  marine  problems  to 
the  British  Admiralty,  in  a  paper  read 
man^  years  ago  at  a  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Bristol.  In  order 
to  clear  away  a  prevailing  misconcep¬ 
tion,  or  popular  error,  which  quite 


vitiates  any  sound  argument  on  this 
whole  subject,  it  seems  necessary  to  re¬ 
fer  to  Mr.  Froude’s  paper.  Therein  he 
demonstrated  that  the  idea  that  the 
resistance  to  motion  of  a  body  through 
water  is  to  be  measured  by  “  head”  re¬ 
sistance,  or  the  resistance  of  its  cross 
section,  to  passage  through  the  water, 
is  baseless  and  mistaken.  There  is  really 
no  such  thing  as  head  resistance,  so  that 
if  a  fairly  well-designed  body,  such  as  a 
torpedo,  were  entirely  immersed  in  a  per¬ 
fect  fluid,  and  started  in  motion  at  any 
given  speed,  it  would,  if  there  were  no 
surface  friction,  continue  to  move  uni¬ 
formly  in  a  straight  line  ad  injinitnm. 
The  result  of  this  law,  as  applied  to 
water,  which  is  not  quite  a  perfect  fluid, 
but  has  some  small  amount  of  viscosity, 
is  that  very  nearly  but  not  quite  all — 
about  98  per  cent.,  speaking  approxi¬ 
mately  from  memory — of  the  total  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  motion  of  such  a  torpedo 
under  water  is  due  to  skin  or  fluid  fric¬ 
tion.  Any  considerable  reduction  there¬ 
fore  in  this  friction  would  effect  a  very 
large  corresponding  gain  in  the  speed  of 
the  submerged  body,  or  a  diminution  in 
the  power  required  to  propel  it  at  the 
same  speed. 

When  we  come  to  deal  with  the  case 
of  bodies  only  partly  submerged,  such 
as  ships,  the  matter  is  not  so  simple,  as 
a  very  appreciable  fraction  of  the  total 
resistance  to  motion  is  due  to  the  action 
of  waves  and  wind,  and  involves  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  length,  depth,  etc.,  on  the 
part  of  the  ship,  as  compared  with  the 
magnitude,  period,  direction,  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  opposing  waves.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  Mr.  White,  to  whom  I  again  refer 
as  the  leading  authority,  has  clearly  laid 
down  that  a  varying  percentage, 
amounting  always  to  considerably  the 
larger  half,  of  the  total  resistance  to 
such  a  vessel’s  motion  through  the 
water,  is  still  due  to  surface  or  skin 
friction. 

Broadly,  therefore,  we  are  brought  to 
this  conclusion,  that  this  friction  is  the 
leading  and  essential  cause  of  the  great 
waste  of  power  in  the  propulsion  of  all 
vessels  of  man’s  design,  whether  partly 
or  wholly  submerged,  when  compared 
with  the  natural  propulsion  of  fish  or 
marine  animals,  such  as  whales,  under 
corresponding  circumstances  and  condi¬ 
tions.  Hence  the  question  of  the  pos- 
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Bible  reduction  of  this  friction  is  one  of 
vast  and  supreme  importance  to  the 
marine  engineer. 

Now  if  we  saw  that  Nature  solved  this 
problem  in  only  one  way,  and  that  way 
clearly  inapplicable  to  such  bodies  as 
steamships,  we  might  well  despair  of  any 
good  result  to  be  obtained  %  inquiry 
and  investigation  into  the  subject. 
Thus,  if  all  fish,  marine  animals,  and 
rapidly  moving  aquatic  birds,  were  all 
alike  coated  with  slime  like  the  eel,  we 
might  fairly  conclude  that,  as  we  can 
hardly  hope  to  coat  her  Majesty’s  iron¬ 
clads  with  perpetual  slime,  we  may  give 
the  question  up.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact  we  find  on  a  very  slight  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  subject,  that  Nature  solves 
this  problem  in  many  and  various  differ¬ 
ent  ways.  The  slime  of  the  eel  where¬ 
by,  as  we  may  perhaps  presume,  he  is 
enabled  to  slip  easily  through  the  water, 
has  no  sort  or  kind  of  resemblance  to  the 
rough,  hard,  shagreen  or  tough  outer 
skin  of  the  shark,  nor  is  this,  again,  in 
the  least  like  the  scales  of  the  numerous 
varieties  of  scale  fish,  the  fur  of  the  otter 
or  the  seal,  or  the  feathers  of  a  rapidly 
diving  bird.  Here  therefore,  as  it  ap¬ 
pears,  is  a  vast  field  open  to  inquiry,  in¬ 
vestigation,  and  experiment. 

As  I  think,  it  is  a  much  more  prom¬ 
ising  field  than  our  present  system  of 
piling  up  enormous  engine-power  to 
meet  an  enormous  and  ever-increasing 
resistance.  For  we  have  already  said 
that  the  resistance  to  our  locomotion 
through  water  at  present  increases  in  a 
rapidly  increasing  ratio,  as  we  increase 
the  speed  ;  whereas  it  seems  clear  that 
Nature  in  her  beautiful  arrangements 
for  dispensing  with  or  minimizing  skin 
friction,  contrives  to  avoid  altogether 
this  disproportionate  piling  up  of  resist¬ 
ance  to  increased  speed,  it  should, 
however,  be  noted  that  this  whole  prob¬ 
lem  is  greatly  complicated  by  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  continual  fouling  of  ships’ 
bottoms,  due  to  the  growth  of  weeds, 
the  shells  of  marine  parasites,  etc.  Sci¬ 
entific  investigators  may  propose  as 
many  elaborate  anti-friction  surfaces  as 
they  please,  but  any  old  tar  who  has 
seen  his  ship  frequently  coated  thickly 
with  barnacles  and  weeds,  in  spite  of  the 
use  of  numerous  patent  auti-fouling 
compositions,  will  be  likely  to  shake  his 
head  doubtfully  over  them. 
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This  is  a  serious  complication.  It 
means  that  we  must  seek  for  some  sub¬ 
stance  or  some  system  of  construction 
fqr  the  external  coating  of  our  vessels 
which  will  lend  itself  as  little  as  possible 
to  the  lodgment  of  such  weeds  and  bar¬ 
nacles.  And  it  also  means,  probably, 
that  our  ships  must  be  overhauled  in  dry 
dock  more  freq^uently  and  regularly, 
which  again  will  involve  the  construction 
of  numerous  docks  at  suitable  ports 
along  the  ocean  highways.  But  I  sub 
mit'that  such  measures  will  well  re])ay 
us,  if  thereby  we  can  gain  a  more  than 
equivalent  increase  in  speed. 

Nevertheless,  I  freely  admit  that  it  is 
very  possible  that  no  inert  and  lifeless 
surface  of  man’s  design  can  be,  or  ever 
will  be,  devised,  which  will  compete  for 
the  present  purpose  with  the  living 
skin,  fur,  or  feathers  which  an  all  wise 
Creator  has  specially  adapted  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  marine  navigation,  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  various  aquatic 
forms  of  life. 

But  we  need  not  thereupon  despair. 
It  would  be  simple  folly  to  despair  of 
this  problem  so  long  as  we  are  so  pro¬ 
foundly  ignorant  of  its  true  conditions. 
When  we  have  thoroughly  investigated 
the  laws  and  working  of  this  fluid  fric¬ 
tion,  and  ascertained  its  true  nature  and 
limits,  we  shall  then,  and  not  till  then, 
he  justified  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  be  or  be  not  possible  to  meet 
and  deal  with  it  successfully,  by  meth¬ 
ods  which  are  practically  applicable  to 
ocean  navigation. 

Practical  methods  are  the  essence  of 
the  matter.  For  nobody  is  foolish 
enough  to  pretend  that  we  can  coat  our 
ironclads  externally  with  sealskin,  or 
with  porpoise  hide,  and  undoubtedly  we 
are  at  a  great  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  Nature  and  her  living  forms.  Very 
possibly  the  ultimate  solution  of  this 
question  may  be  found  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  some  new  material  altogether  to 
the  external  coating  of  our  vessels. 
Compressed  paper,  or  compressed  ramee 
fibre,  which  are  now  increasingly  em¬ 
ployed  in  America  for  railway  wheels 
and  steam  pipes,  would  seem  promising 
materials  for  the  purpose.  They  admit 
of  being  moulded  externally  into  any 
minute  grooves,  or  tiny  overlapping 
plates,  like  the  scales  of  a  fish.  Little 
or  no  extra  expense  will  thereby  be  in* 
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curred,  as  an  enormous  hydraulic  pres¬ 
sure,  capable  of  forming  any  required 
surface,  is  already  employed  in  the  reg¬ 
ular  course  of  manufacture.  Or  they 
can  just  as  easily  be  moulded  into  a 
rough  shagreen,  which  in  form  can  be 
made  a  facsimile  reproduction  of  the 
skin  of  the  shark.  And  by  their  tough 
and  strong  retentive  structure  they 
would  effectually  protect  the  steel,  or 
real  skin  of  the  vessel,  from  corrosion  by 
the  salt  water.  But  all  this  is  mere 
conjecture.  Any  such  suggestions 
which  any  man  can  propound  will  be 
nothing  more  than  conjecture,  so  long 
as  we  are  content  to  remain  in  cnr  pres¬ 
ent  deplorable  darkness  and  ignorance 
of  the  real  governing  conditions  of  the 
problem.  What  we  most  require  is, 
therefore,  light. 

I  venture  to  think  that  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty  could  hardly  spend  £2000 
or  £3000  a  year,  or  whatever  modest  sum 
a  systematic  course  of  experiments,  un¬ 
dertaken  by  a  competent  authority  like 
Mr.  Froude,  might  cost,  with  greater 
advantage  to  her  Majesty’s  navy  and  to 
the  nation  at  large  as  the  leading  mari¬ 
time  power,  than  by  spending  it  m  such 
an  investigation.  It  is  easy  to  see  the 
general  line  which  a  course  of  experi¬ 
ments  might  take.  Thus  one  might 
commence  with  a  real  live  porpoise,  or, 
if  smaller  scale  experiments  and  a  cheap¬ 
er  plant  be  necessary,  with  a  salmon  or 
a  pike.  Tow  him  through  the  water, 
in  a  tank  or  pond,  in  a  more  or  less  in¬ 
animate  and  non-resisting  condition,  and 
measure  carefully  by  chronographs  and 
power  meters  the  exact  horse-power  re¬ 
quired  to  attain  a  given  speed,  or  the 
exact  time  and  speed  due  to  a  given 
horse-power.  Then  run  a  steel  bar 
through  him  to  kill  and  keep  him 
rigid,  and  repeat  the  experiments  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  how  far  the  rigidity  of 
form  would  effect  the  result.  Next 
weigh  and  take  an  exact  cast  of  him  in 
plaster  of  Paris,  and  cause  any  number 
of  models  to  be  made,  all  of  the  same 
uniform  pattern  and  weighted  up  to  the 
same  weight,  but  vary  the  material  and 
surface  st^ructure  of  the  models  indefi¬ 
nitely  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  minimum  and  maximum  skin 
friction.  Repeat  the  experiment  with 
these  various  models.  The  result  of 
such  a  preliminary  course  of  experi¬ 


ment,  especially  if  carried  out  on  a 
good-sized  sc.ale,  say  with  models  of  a 
large  porpoise  or  a  shark,  could  not  fail 
to  be  most  valuable  and  important.  It 
would  establish  incontestably,  once  and 
for  all,  whether  I  am  correct  in  believ¬ 
ing  that  there  is  any  such  large  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  power  required  to  tow 
a  torpedo  through  the  water  and  that 
required  for  a  fish  or  marine  animal  of  a 
corresponding  size.  If  so,  we  should 
learn  generally  how,  by  further  system¬ 
atic  investigation,  to  determine  the  real 
and  essential  conditions  on  which  this 
difference  hinges.  Thereby  we  should 
probably  see  eventually  the  best  way  of 
minimiziog  fiuid  friction  in  practice. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  if  we 
could  only  gain  a  knot  an  hour  in  the 
speed  of  an  ironclad  or  an  Atlantic  liner 
for  a  given  horse-power,  the  result 
would  be  very  important,  and  would 
amply  repay  any  possible  cost  and  trou¬ 
ble  in  the  experiments. 

It  would  probably  be  found  that  a 
smooth  surface  of  iron  or  steel  is  about 
the  worst  which  we  can  give  to  our 
ships.  For  a  smooth  metal  surface  has 
apparently  the  property  of  attracting 
and  detaining  the  particles  of  W'ater  in 
contact  with  it,  whether  by  molecular 
attraction  or  otherwise.  Thereby  the 
water  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
vessel’s  side  or  bottom  is  drawn  along 
with  her,  and  its  particles  communicate 
their  motion  to  an  outer  circle  of  par¬ 
ticles,  and  so  on  till  a  vast  mass  of  water 
is  set  constantly  in  motion  along  with 
the  ship.  This  is  precisely  what  we 
want  to  avoid,  as  the  essence  of  the  re¬ 
duction  of  fiuid  friction  is  to  slip  easily 
through  the  water  with  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  disturbance.  Herein  lies,  as  I  im¬ 
agine,  the  great  advantage  of  the  sur¬ 
face  structure  of  the  fish.  It  would 
probably  be  found  by  experiment  that 
an  exact  model  of  a  fish  in  any  ordinary 
material,  as  wood,  iron,  steel,  etc.,  when 
towed  through  the  water  at  a  given  rate 
would  communicate  motion  to  a  straw  or 
light  fioating  object  lying  near  its  course, 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  would  the 
real  fish  passing  through  the  water  at  the 
same  speed.  Experiment  on  this  point 
would  be  easy,  and  would  be  as  valuable 
and  suggestive  when  applied  to  different 
materials  and  surfaces  as  the  former  sug¬ 
gested  experiments  on  horse-power. 
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Nature  seems  to  abhor  generally  a  and  structure  of  our  ships,  and  the  sim- 

really  smooth  or  polished  surface  for  ilar  reduction  of  retarding  wave  action 
water  propulsion.  Thus,  if  we  put  a  by  the  employment  of  a  long,  deep 
piece  of  the  skin  of  the  sole  under  the  mainly  submerged  vessel,  tlie  ocean 
microscope  we  shall  see  that  it  is  com-  steamships  of  the  future  may  perhaps 
posed  of  overlapping  layers  of  scales,  run  at  forty  or  even  fifty  knots  an  hour 
On  the  lower  or  outer  end  of  each  scale  without  any  undue  or  extraordinary  in. 
we  see  a  number  of  small  projecting  crease  in  propulsive  power, 
horns  or  points.  I  can  only  presume  It  is  at  present  quite  impossible  to 
that  the  particles  of  water  in  most  iin-  give  any  estimate  of  the  magnitude  and 
mediate  contact  with  the  fish  are  passed  importance  of  the  issues  involved  in  a 
on  from  scale  to  scale  like  the  rain  run-  successful  solution  of  these  problems, 
ning  off  a  slated  roof  without  pausing  This  will  entirely  depend  upon  the  ex- 
to  adhere  to  any  individual  scale,  and  tent  to  which  we  cun  redu  e  the  fluid 
that  their  disengagement  without  ad-  resistance.  If  we  can  eventually  ap- 
hesioii  or  friction  arising  from  molecular  proximate  in  any  considerable  degree  to 
attraction  is  facilitated  in  some  way  by  the  easy  course  of  the  fish  the  result  will 
the  projecting  rows  of  points.  Further  amount  to  a  complete  revolution  in 
similar  and  collateral  investigations  ocean  navigation, 
will  easily  suggest  themselves.  But 

enough,  and  perhaps  more  than  enough,  HI. 

has  been  said.  I  will  therefore  con¬ 
clude  this  discussion  by  repeating  that  In  order  not  to  prolong  this  paper  un- 
the  question  of  the  reduction  of  fiuid  duly,  I  will  only  briefly  mention  two 
friction  is  one  of  primary  importance  to  more  distinct  subjects  in  which  there 
the  whole  future  of  ocean  navigation,  seems  to  be  room  for  probable  large  new 
and  that  it  is  high  time  that  the  atten-  departures  in  the  future,  and  at  no  re- 
tion  of  competent  marine  engineers  mote  date. 

should  be  directed  to  the  subject.  The  problem  of  how  to  extract  the 

8o  far  I  have  confined  myself  to  this  stored-up  power  in  coal,  without  burn- 
question  of  fluid  friction,  as  a  thorough  ing  it,  is  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
study  of  its  laws  constitutes,  it  is  con-  whole  future  of  physical  and  mechani- 
tended,  the  proper  and  the  only  sound  cal  science.  It  is  generally  admitted 
and  scientific  basis  for  the  marine  en-  that  the  very  best  designed  furnace  is 
gineering  of  the  future.  But  we  must  but  a  lame  and  most  wasteful  vvay  of 
not  stop  there.  It  does  not  require  the  utilizing  the  vast  reservoir  of  potential 
trained  perception  of  a  naval  architect  work  in  a  ton  of  coal.  The  leading 
to  see  that  we  must  go  further.  I  hope  chemists  and  professors  of  science  are 
that  the  majority  of  such  skilled  special-  aware  of  the  magnitude  and  importance 
ists,  who  take  a  broad  view  of  the  pres-  of  this  problem,  and  no  doubt  many  able 
ent  position  of  their  profession,  will  and  competent  brains  are  now  at  work 
agree  with  me,  that  the  next  step  after  upon  it.  The  question,  if  I  rightly  ap- 
we  have  eliminated,  as  far  as  possible,  prehend  it,  amounts  to  this  :  flow  can 
or  brought  down  to  an  irreducible  min-  we  best,  by  some  simple  and  practical 
imum,  the  all-important  element  of  fluid  process,  reduce  coal  to  a  condition  in 
friction,  will  be  to  set  ourselves  to  re-  which  it  will,  when  brought  into  con¬ 
duce  similarly  to  a  minimum  the  other  junction  with  the  inexhaustible  reservoir 
important  retarding  element  of  wave  ac-  of  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere,  give  us 
tion.  This  means  probably,  in  the  case  the  necessary  elements  for  the  produc- 
especially  of  cargo-carrying  steamships,  tion  of  an  electric  battery  ?  The  suc- 
the  adoption  of  a  vessel  of  the  American  cessful  solution  of  this  problem  will  con- 
whale-back  type,  or  some  suitable  modi-  stitute  a  new  era  in  science,  and  lead  to 
fication  of  it,  with  a  light  commodious  results  of  vast  and  incalculable  impor- 
Buperstructure  for  the  convenience  and  tance  in  the  future.  It  is  quite  popi- 
comfort  of  passengers  and  crew.  ble  that  its  early  solution,  by  supplying 

Should  we  be  fairly  successful  in  these  us  with  the  necessary  conditions  for  the 
two  distinct  objects,  the  reduction  to  a  production  of  power  in  an  extremely 
minimum  of  fluid  friction  by  suitable  light  and  portaW  shape,  will  greatly 
modifications  in  the  external  materials  hasten  and  facilitate  a  successful  attack 
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upon  the  first  discussed  problem  of 
a^aJ  navigation. 

Lastly,  the  problem  of  how  to  reduce 
the  vegetable  foods,  which  at  present  are 
only  adapted  to  animals  like  the  cow, 
the  sheep,  or  the  horse,  to  a  condition 
suited  to  the  human  digestion  and  to 
the  human  palate,  is  one  of  great  im¬ 
portance.  The  chemical  constituents 
of  these  vegetable  foods,  such  as  grass, 
are  similar  to  those  which  we  now  con¬ 
sume  in  various  existing  foods,  and  they 
are  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
human  frame.  It  is  only  a  question  of 


digestion.  It  can  hardly  be  but  that 
with  the  continual  progress  of  organic 
chemistry  and  meaicm  science  some 
means  will  sooner  or  later  be  discovered 
of  solving  this  problem.  If  the  process 
can  be  brought  to  a  cheap  and  workable 
shape,  the  sources  of  our  food  supply 
will  be  greatly  enlarged  and  extended, 
at  a  time,  perhaps,  when  increasing 
population,  and  a  growing  pressure  in 
the  struggle  for  existence,  will  render 
such  a  result  most  opportune  and  wel¬ 
come  to  the  world. — Contemporary  Re~ 
vieto. 


RAILWAY  DEVELOPMENT  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 


BY  J.  STEPHEN  JEANS. 


When  the  history  of  the  railway  sys¬ 
tem  is  undertaken  by  a  competent  pen, 
the  events  of  the  last  few  years  will  con¬ 
stitute  one  of  its  most  important  and 
notable  epochs.  Within  that  period, 
the  railways  of  the  United  States  have 
been  brought  under  regulation  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  previously  unknown  by  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law  ; 
the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom 
have  been  similarly  controlled  and 
affected  by  the  provisions  of  the  Railway 
and  Canal  Traffic  Act  of  1888.  The 
railways  of  Hungary,  Austria,  and  one 
or  two  other  countries,  have  inaugurated 
the  “  zone”  system,  and  thereby  greatly 
stimulated  their  passenger  traffic.  The 
mileage  of  new  lines  constructed  has 
been  greatly  increased,  especially  in 
British  colonies  and  in  the  United 
States,  and  revolutions  in  railway  work¬ 
ing  have  been  introduced  that  have 
tended  to  a  general,  and  in  many  cases 
an  enormous,  reduction  of  rates,  induc¬ 
ing  a  remarkable  increase  of  traffic  in 
all  the  principal  countries  of  the  world. 
In  spite,  too,  of  every  attempt  made  by 
State  interference  to  control  the  vast 
influence  of  the  railway  interest,  that 
interest  appears  to  grow  stronger 
and  more  powerful  every  day,  so  that 
now,  instead  of  being  the  mere  hand¬ 
maiden  and  humble  servitor  of  trade 
and  industry,  it  has  assumed  a  position 
that  practically  enables  it  to  domi¬ 
nate  national  interests,  to  build  up  com¬ 
munities  or  to  pull  them  down  ;  to  ad¬ 
vance  or  to  retard  national  credit ;  to 


fix  the  place  of  different  countries  in 
the  family  of  nations  ;  to  prescribe  the 
bounds  of  national  prosperity  ;  and  to 
determine  the  economic  circumstances 
of  the  State,  in  reference  to  the  cost  of 
living  and  the  remuneration  of  labor. 

The  first  public  railway  opened  in 
Europe  was  the  Stockton  and  Darling¬ 
ton,  which  commenced  actual  operations  / 
on  the  29th  day  of  September,  1825.^-' 
This  was  followed  by  the  Liverpool  and  ^ 
Manchester  Railway,  opened  in  1830,'^ 
which  date  marks  the  really  practical 
start  of  railroad  transportation  opera¬ 
tions  on  a  large  scale.  Austria-Hungary 
has  the  credit  of  being  second  on  the 
list  of  railroad-making  countries,  hav¬ 
ing  opened  its  first  line  on  the  20th  of 
September,  1828,  two  years  before 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  ;  and  France 
made  a  good  third,  with  the  opening  of 
its  first  line  on  the  1st  of  October  in  the*-"^ 
same  year.  Germany  and  Belgium  did 
not  come  into  the  field  until  December,  ^ 
1835  ;  Holland,  Italy,  and  Luxembourg  - 
opened  their  first  lines  in  1839  ;  Switzer-'^ 
land  and  Denmark  in  1844  ;  Spain  in-^ 
1848  ;  Roumania  and  Turkey  in  1860 
and  Greece  in  1869.  ^ 

On  the  American  continent,  the 
United  States  led  the  way  with  the 
opening  of  the  premier  line  on  the  17th  ^ 
April,  1827,  three  years  before  the  open-^ 
in^  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway.  Canada  did  not  come  into  ^ 
the  field  until  1847,  having  been  pre^ 
ceded  by  Cuba,  which  opened  its  first 
line  eight  years  before.  Mexico  started 
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in  1850,  and  Peru  in  the  following  year. 
Brazil  was  three  years  later  still,  and  was 

f)receded  by  Chili,  which  had  its  first 
ine  in  operation  in  1852.  The  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic  and  British  Guiana 
started  together  in  1864  ;  Venezuela  was 
two  jrears  later  ;  Honduras  made  a  be¬ 
ginning  in  1871  ;  and  Costa  Rica  in 
1872.  Four  American  countries,  Nica¬ 
ragua,  Guatemala,  Trinidad,  and  Colom¬ 
bia,  were  left  out  of  the  record  until 
1880,  Salvador  until  1882,  and  Barba- 
does  until  1883. 

The  Australian  Colonies  were  not  so 
prompt  to  open  up  railway  facilities  as 
they  have  since  been  to  extend  them. 


Victoria  opened  its  first  line  in  1854 
New  South  Wales  in  the  following  year] 
South  Australia  in  1856,  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia  in  1864,  Queensland  in  1865,  and 
Tasmania  in  1871.  Egypt  led  the  way 
in  Africa  in  1856,  Cape  Colony  followed 
in  1860,  Algeria  and  Mauritius  in 
1862.  British  India  came  six  years 
later  than  Canada,  in  1853,  Ceylon  did 
not  start  until  1865,  and  Japan  only 
ventured  upon  the  greatest  of  Western 
innovations  in  1873. 

The  total  length  of  railway  opened 
on  the  different  Continents  of  the  world, 
in  eacji  of  the  years  1880  and  1890,  was 
as  stated  below  : 


1880.  1890.  Increase  in  1890. 

miles.  miles.  miles. 

Europe .  104,532  136,562  32,030 

Asia .  9,839  19,235  9,396 

America .  108,562  197,139  88,577 

Africa .  2,874  5,354  2.480 

Australia .  4,850  11,112  6,262 

Total .  230,657  369,402  138,745 


The  problem  of  how  far  this  rate  of 
increase  is  likely  to  be  maintained,  ex¬ 
ceeded,  or  reduced  in  the  future,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  that  can  engage 
the  attention  of  the  economist,  politi¬ 
cian,  or  man  of  business — not  only  be¬ 
cause  upon  its  solution  will  largely  de¬ 
pend  the  future  of  British  industrjr, 
which  has  so  important  an  interest  in 
the  supply  of  the  materials  required  for 
railway  construction,  but  because  the 
most  fertile  countries  may  be  a  wilder¬ 
ness,  so  far  as  the  outer  world  is  con¬ 
cerned,  unless  railways  come  to  their 
aid  in  the  distribution  of  their  produce, 
and  because  no  other  means,  not  even 
those  furnished  by  a  laborious  popula¬ 
tion  and  a  prolific  soil,  are  so  certain  to 
raise  the  status  and  well-being  of  a  com¬ 
munity. 

It  will  be  observed  that  relatively  to 
its  area,  Europe  is  much  better  fur¬ 
nished  with  railway  facilities  than  any 
other  of  the  world’s  continents,  and  that 
even  in  Europe,  where  the  railway  sys¬ 
tem  had  its  origin,  and  where  it  attained 
to  its  vigorous  adolescence  at  a  much 
earlier  period  than  elsewhere,  unless  we 
except  the  United  States,  the  rate  of 
growth  during  the  last  decade  has  been 
considerable.  If  the  whole  of  Europe 
were  to  be  supplied  with  railways  to  the 
same  extent,  relatively  to  area  and  popu¬ 
lation,  as  the  United  Kingdom,  the  rail¬ 


way  system  of  this  old  continent  would 
still  appear  to  be  only  in  its  infancy. 
The  British  Isles  have  an  area  of  121,- 
115  square  miles,  and  as  the  mileage 
of  railways  opened  is  now  close  on 
20,000  miles,  there  is,  roughly,  one 
mile  of  railway  to  six  miles  of  area.  If 
the  same  relationship  of  railway  mileage 
to  area  were  to  be  established  in  Europe 
generally,  the  total  railway  mileage,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  only  136,562  miles,  would 
be  raised  to  about  630,000  miles,  or 
nearly  five  times  as  much  as  it  is  at  the 
present  time.  Europe,  however,  al¬ 
though  it  has  nearly  one-third  of  the 
total  railway  mileage  of  the  world,  has 
only  about  one-fourteenth  of  the  world’s 
known  land  surface,  so  that  if  the  densi¬ 
ty  of  railway  mileage  were  as  great 
throughout  the  land  surface  of  the  globe 
as  in  the  British  Isles,  the  ultimate  rail¬ 
way  mileage,  instead  of  being  only  about 
370,000  miles,  as  in  1890,  would  rise  to 
8,866,000  miles,  or  nearly  thirty  times  as 
much.  This,  of  course,  is  an  impossible 
figure,  and  is  only  interesting  as  showing 
what  still  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way 
of  extending  the  existing  net-work  of 
the  arteries  of  commerce  and  travel.  A 
large  part  of  the  land  surface  of  the 
globe  is  uninhabited,  owing  to  its  aridity 
or  to  the  rigors  of  the  climate.  No  one 
would  dream  of  constructing  railways  in 
“  Greenland’s  icy  mountains,”  although 
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a  good  deal  has  already  been  done,  and  American  States  sutfer  from  the  defects 
much  more  remains  to  be  achieved,  in  attendant  on  a  sparse  population.  Four 
“India's coral  strand.”  Indeed,  except  of  the  principal  South  American  States 
in  Africa,  there  is  no  reason  why  rail-  — Brazil,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  and  Bo- 
ways  should  not  penetrate  into  there-  livia — have  a  population  which  only  aver- 
motest  corners  of  the  earth,  for  almost  ages  four  to  the  square  mile.  Two  others 
the  whole  of  Asia  is  capable  of  main-  — the  Argentine  Republic  and  British 
taining,  and  for  the  most  part  does  Guiana — have  only  three  inhabitants  to 
already  maintain,  a  large  population,  the  square  mile,  while  even  Peru  and 
Australasia,  which  had  less  than  12,000  Uruguay  have  only  seven  inhabitants 
miles  of  railway  at  the  end  of  1890,  is  per  square  mile  of  area.  Manifestly  it 
largely,  if  not  wholly,  in  the  same  po-  is  impossible  that  any  approach  to  the 
fiition  ;  and  even  Africa,  in  spite  of  a  European  or  North  American  standard 
climate  which  in  many  regions  is  fatal  of  railway  facilities  can  be  arrived  at  in 
to  European  life,  may  be  made  “  to  the  South  American  countries  until  the 
blossom  as  the  rose”  by  the  establish-  population  has  materially  increased  ; 
meat  of  railways  where  railway  facilities  but  there  are  two  ways  of  bringing 
are  possible.  As  for  the  American  Con-  about  the  desired  result.  The  railways 
tiiient,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  may  be  made  in  advance  of  the  popula- 
its  present  mileage  of  197,139  miles  is  tion,  and  as  a  means  of  drawing  inhab- 
mainly  confined  to  the  United  States,  itants  to  new  districts.  This  has  been 
which  has  fully  165,000  miles,  or  nearly  largely  done  in  the  United  States,  and, 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  although  to  a  less  extent  in  Argentina.  Or  the 
the  area  of  that  country,  including  population  may  precede,  and  become 
Alaska — where  railways  are  not  likely  ripe  for  the  introduction  of  railways,  as 
to  be  of  .much  service,  under  existing  has  been  the  case  generally  in  Europe, 
conditions — is  not  one-half  of  that  of  In  new  countries  the  latter  process  is 
South  America,  in  which  the  existing  necessarily  very  slow,  and  by  no  means 
railway  mileage  for  an  area  of  close  on  so  effective  as  the  former  ;  but  in  most 
seven  millions  of  sqiiare  miles  is  not  cases  it  is  inevitable,  because  the  enor- 
much  over  20,000  miles.  mous  capital  that  is  necessary  to  build 

The  United  States,  despite  their  mag-  railways  is  only  forthcoming,  as  a  rule, 
nificent  railway  system,  are  yet  far  from  on  guarantees  of  a  satisfactory  character 
finality  in  the  prosecution  of  this  branch  as  to  the  payment  of  dividends,  and  after 
of  national  enterprise.  In  order  to  es-  what  has  happened  of  late  in  Argentina 
tablish  the  same  relationship  of  railway  and  other  countries  it  is  probable  that 
mileage  to  area  as  exists  in  the  United  this  will  be  increasingly  the  case. 
Kingdom,  they  will  yet  have  to  provide  It  is  a  not  uncommon  error  to  suppose 
some  340,000  miles  of  railway,  or  more  that  in  Europe  the  railway  system  has 
than  twice  as  much  again  as  their  pres-  attained  its  full  measure  of  growth  or 
ent  railway  mileage.  But  it  is  to  the  development,  and  that  there  is  little  or 
South  and  Central  American  States  that  nothing  to  be  done  in  the  future  be- 
we  should  look  most  hopefully  in  the  yond  the  maintenance  of  the  existing 
future.  With  an  area  nearly  twice  that  system.  This,  however,  is  far  from 
of  Europe,  or  about  one-eighth  of  the  being  the  case,  even  in  such  old  and 
entire  surface  of  the  globe,  it  is,  in  the  settled  countries  as  our  own. 
natural  course  of  events,  impossible  that  The  extent  of  railways  opened  in  the 
South  America  can  fail  to  do  great  things  principal  European  countries  in  1880 
in  the  future.  At  present  the  South  aud  1890  was  as  stated  hereunder  : 


1880.  1890.  Increase  In  1890. 

nillea.  miles.  miles. 

United  Kingdom .  17,933  20,073  2,140 

Germany .  21,174  25.911  4,737 

France .  16,078  22,636  6,548 

Russia .  14,685  18,687  4,102 

Anstria  Hungary .  11,596  16,431  4,835 

Italy .  6,449  8.099  2,650 

Spain .  4,622  6,113  1,491 

Totals .  91,437  117,860  26,413 
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The  absolute  amount  of  increased 
mileage  in  these  seven  countries  was 
26,413  miles,  or  about  29  per  cent.,  as 
compared  with  an  absolute  increase  of 
138,745  miles,  or  60  per  cent,  in  the 
world  at  large.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  increase  in  the  United  States  alone 
is  more  than  equal  to  three  times  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  seven  principal  European 
countries. 

In  the  three  first  countries  named  in 
the  above  table — the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany,  and  France— it  is  probable 
that  any  future  development  will  be 
mainly  in  the  direction  of  lateral  or  con¬ 
necting  lines,  although  even  in  England, 
as  we  have  recently  seen  in  reference  to 
the  proposals  of  the  Manchester,  Shef¬ 
field,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway,  the  idea 
of  adding  to  the  great  trunk  lines  has 
not  been  entirely  abandoned.  Russia, 
Spain,  and  one  or  two  other  countries 
are  in  a  different  category.  These  coun¬ 
tries,  however,  are  generally  poor  ;  they 
have  not,  apparently,  made  themselves 
familiar  with,  or  profited  by,  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  those  systems  of  finance  that 
have  led  the  United  States  to  build  up 
their  colossal  fabric  of  transportation. 
And  “  hereby  hangs  a  tale.” 

•The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
recent  railway  development  of  different 
countries  is  the  immense  sums  that  have 
been  provided  for  the  purposes  of  invest¬ 
ment  in  this  description  of  enterprise. 
The  exact  sums  so  expended  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  world  cannot  be  readily 
ascertained,  and  the  cost  of  construction 
and  equipment  of  railways  is  a  very 
varying  item,  ranging  from  £5000  per 
mile  in  some  new  countries,  and  in  not 
a  few  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  to  as  much  as  £50,000  per  mile 
in  England  and  Wales.  But  the  general 
average  over  the  whole  is  not  likely  to 
be  very  far  from  £15,000  per  mile,  which 
is  considerably  above  the  American,  but 
still  more  under  the  European  average. 
At  this  rate,  the  total  sum  embarked  in 
the  world’s  railways  in  1890  would  be 
5541  millions  sterling,  and  the  increased 
investment  between  1880  and  1890 
would  be  2081  millions  sterling.  Of 
this  latter  sum  1049  millions  have  to  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States, 
which  had  a  total  railroad  investment  of 
2109  millions  sterling  in  1890,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1064  millions  in  1880. 
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In  considering  such  enormous  figures 
as  these,  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire 
how  the  United  States  have  succeeded  in 
raising  so  large  a  sum  of  money  for  rail- 
way  purposes,  and  whether,  in  the  future 
other  countries  may  not  succeed  in  doing 
the  same  thing  in  the  same  way,  if  not 
to  the  same  extent.  Hardly  any  State 
of  consequence  is  insensible  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  having'an  adequate  railway 
system.  Most  States  are  anxious  to 
secure  such  a  system  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  moment.  The  only  problem  that 
defies  their  solution  is  how  to  secure  the 
means.  If  these  were  readily  forthcom¬ 
ing  the  only  material  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  rapid  and  comprehensive  railway 
construction  would  be  removed,  and  the 
work  of  building  railways  would  receive 
an  impetus  of  which  we  can  only  form 
a  faint  conception  at  the  present  time. 

Obviously,  the  capital  required  must 
be  provided  from  money  already  earned, 
or,  in  other  words,  from  the  wealth 
already  created  ;  orit  must  be  provided 
by  borrowing,  that  is  to  say,  by  jdedging 
the  credit  of  the  State  or  of  individuals, 
and  thereby  drawing  on  undeveloped  re¬ 
sources.  Both  systems  presuppose  and 
involve  the  present  attainment  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  relationship  of  wealth  to  the 
amount  proposed  to  be  expended,  other¬ 
wise  the  credit  and  resources  of  the 
State  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  made  upon  it,  as  has  recently  been 
the  case  in  Argentina,  and  a  collapse  of 
a  more  or  less  ruinous  character  is  the 
result. 

In  the  United  States,  the  money  pro¬ 
vided  for  railway  construction  has  been 
obtained  from  the  two  systems  of  finance 
alluded  to  in  almost  equal  proportions. 
In  other  words,  the  funded  debt  of 
American  railways  is  almost  equal  to  the 
capital  stock,  although  in  a  few  excep¬ 
tional  cases,  such  as  that  of  Nebraska, 
where  the  funded  debt  is  twice  the 
amount  of  the  capital  stock,  the  one 
largely  exceeds  the  other.  This  means, 
of  course,  that  for  so  many  dollars  of 
credit  given  there  is  a  dollar  of  hard  cash 
subscribed,  and  the  debt  is  thereby  ade¬ 
quately  guaranteed  as  a  rule.  Both  sys¬ 
tems  were  thus  easily  possible  to  the 
United  States,  but  only  because  the  na¬ 
tion  had  enormous  floating  and  ac¬ 
cumulated  resources.  The  increase  of 
wealth  in  the  United  States  has  been 
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portentous.  The  estimated  total  was 
^ly  1686  millions  sterling  in  1850  ;  it 
'  was  9495  millions  in  1880  and  it  exceed¬ 
ed  12,000  millions  in  1890.  No  other 
country  in  the  world  has  made  such  a 
rapid  advance  in  wealth,  and  therefore 
no  other  country  has  been  equally  com¬ 
petent  to  raise  large  sums  of  money  for 
mrposes  of  public  utility.  But,  apart 
from  this,  no  other  country  has  recog¬ 
nized  to  the  same  extent  the  immense 
value  of  transportation  resources,  and 
probably  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
no  other  country  stood  so  much  in  need 
of  them,  or  was  in  a  position  to  profit 
equally  by  them.  More  than  fifty  years 
ago,  the  American  gospel  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  was  suitably  expressed  by  Sam 
kick,  when  he  stated  the  following 
proposition  : — 

“  What  is  it  that  fetters  the  heels  of  a 
young  country,  and  hangs  like  a  yoke  round 
its  neck  ?  What  retards  the  cultivation  of  its 
soil,  and  the  improvement  of  its  fisheries? 
The  high  price  of  labor,  I  guess.  Well,  what’s 
s  railroad  ?  The  substitution  of  mechanical 
for  human  and  animal  labor  on  a  scale  as 
grand  as  our  great  country.  Labor  is  dear  in 
America  and  cheap  in  Europe.  A  railroad, 
therefore,  is  comparatively  no  manner  of  use 
to  them  to  what  it  is  to  us— it  does  wonders 
there,  but  it  works  miracles  here.  There  it 
makes  the  old  man  younger,  but  here  it  makes 
the  child  a  giant.  To  us  it  is  river,  bridge, 
road,  and  canal— all  in  one.  It  saves  what 
we  han’t  got  to  spare— men,  horses,  carts, 
vessels,  barges,  and,  what’s  all  in  all,  time." 

Animated  with  these  views,  the 
American  people  proceeded  to  build  up 
a  railway  system,  almost  regardless  of 
cost,  that  would  answer  all  the  purposes 
I  described  by  the  New  England  “  clock- 
maker,”  and  they  have  succeeded,  but 
not  without  making  many  and  fre¬ 
quently  considerable  sacrifices.  While 
the  fortunes  of  such  men  as  Gould  and 
Vanderbilt  have  been  made  vast  “  be¬ 
yond  the  dreams  of  avarice,”  by  the 
(  manipulation  of  railroad  interests,  the 
pioneers  and  original  [subscribers  have 
*  often  had  to  go  hungry  away.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  of  railway  in  the  United 
States  have  been  sold  under  foreclosure, 
and  the  original  investment  has  been 
largely,  if  not  wholly,  lost.  But  one 
satisfaction  and  one  solace  always  re¬ 
mained — the  railways,  having  been 
built,  had  come  to  stay,  and  if  the  indi- 
I  vidual  suffered,  the  community  were 
j  always  in  the  long  run  the  gainers. 
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In  no  other  country  have  the  condi¬ 
tions  been  quite  analogous  to  those  that 
obtained  in  the  United  States.  In 
Great  Britain,  the  capital  was  not  pro¬ 
vided  or  borrowed  for  the  development 
of  the  resources  of  the  country,  as  the 
primary  motive,  but  as  an  investment 
that  promised  to  yield  satisfactory  and 
improving  results.  In  Germany,  the 
State  built  most  of  the  railways,  and 
raised  the  required  capital,  either  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  revenue  of  the  State,  or 
by  pledging  the  national  credit.  In 
France,  private  enterprise  furnished  the 
means  on  State  guarantees.  In  the  case 
of  most  other  countries,  the  State  has 
been  the  financier,  and  has  only  suc¬ 
ceeded  on  giving  definite  guarantees  of 
interest  on  a  scale  corresponding  to  the 
character  of  the  credit  enjoyed.  In  the 
colonies  and  in  Canada  and  India,  the 
money  has  largely  been  raised  from 
home  sources,  on  guarantees  that  have 
usually  been  deemed  satisfactory  enough 
to  attract  investors,  while  in  South  and 
Central  American  States,  English  capi¬ 
tal  has  again  largely  supplied  “  the  sin¬ 
ews  of  war,”  mostly  on  the  assurance  of 
a  high  rate  of  interest.  But  in  these 
countries,  and  in  the  colonies  belonging 
to  the  English  crown  generally,  the 
future  rate  of  development  is  likely  to 
he  slow,  inasmuch  as  the  population  is 
not  large  enough,  as  a  rule,  to  furnish 
the  traffic  necessary  to  make  the  railways 
remunerative,  and  the  cases  are  few  in 
which  railways  are  established  by  State 
or  private  means,  without  direct  refer¬ 
ence  to  their  immediate  or  approxi¬ 
mately  near  dividend-earning  capabili¬ 
ties.  India,  Burmah,  China,  and  Japan 
are  countries  in  which  there  is  already 
a  sufficient  population  to  furnish  the 
required  amount  of  traffic  ;  but  in  the 
two  first  and  the  last  of  these  countries, 
the  pace  of  development  is  limited  by 
the  ability  of  the  authorities  to  provide 
the  means,  and  in  the  case  of  China, 
the  future  appears  to  be  still  a  sealed 
hook.  In  our  Australasian  colonies,  it 
appears  as  if  railway  construction  were 
doomed  to  a  long  period  of  stagnation. 
The  credit  of  these  colonies  is  for  the 
present  hopelessly  involved.  With  banks 
coming  to  grief  on  every  hand,  with  a 
revenue  far  below  the  necessities  of  the 
budget,  with  existing  railways  paying  a 
generally  low  rate  of  interest,  and  with 
40 
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a  serious  depreciation  of  values  gen¬ 
erally,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  new  loans 
will  be  raised  for  Australian  lines  for 
some  time  to  come.  So  much  the  worse 
for  Australia — and  for  England. 

One  circumstance  that  has  tended 
materially  to  limit  the  amount  of  capital 
found  for  railway  enterprises  is  the  fact 
that  the  actual  expenditure  incurred  is, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  so  very 
much  in  excess  of  the  amount  estimated. 
It  is  instructive,  and  often  entertaining, 
to  compare  the  actual  cost  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  railways  with  the  capital 
account  when  the  lines  were  completed, 
and  at  the  present  time.  The  Brighton 
Railway  was  estimated  to  cost  under  two 
millions,  whereas  its  present  capital  ac¬ 
count  is  over  twenty-five  millions.  The 
North  British  Railway  was  estimated  to 
cost  about  £1,400,000,  whereas  the  total 
capital  at  the  present  time  stands  at 
over  forty-five  millions.  The  Caledonian 
Railway  Company  was  started  with  an 
estimated  capital  expenditure  of  £2,- 
100,000,  whereas  the  actual  expendi¬ 
ture  has  been  over  forty-one  millions. 
The  estimated  capital  of  the  Furness 
Railway  was  £75,000,  the  actual  ex¬ 
penditure  has  been  close  on  seven  mill¬ 
ions.  And  so  with  nearly  every  line  in 
the  kingdom.  Of  course  the  actual  ex¬ 
penditure,  in  all  cases,  represents  a 
very  different  condition  of  things  to  the 
estimated  expenditure,  the  traffic  hav¬ 
ing  generally  been  enormously  in  excess 
of  that  originally  contemplated  or  pro¬ 
vided  for  ;  but,  even  so,  the  results 
have  more  often  than  not  been  disap¬ 
pointing,  and  railway  investments  have 
not  always  proved  the  El  Dorado  that 
was  expected. 

It  would,  no  doubt,  be  of  interest, 
and  probably  of  great  value,  if  we  were 
in  a  position  to  show  how  capital  might 
be  raised  for  the  more  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  railway  enterprise  in  countries 
that  now  move  at  a  laggard  pace,  when 
tliey  would  otherwise  advance  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  It  is  not  less  important 
to  show  how  traffic  may  be  developed  in 
such  a  measure  as  to  bring  a  large  in¬ 
crease  of  revenue  to  reward  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  capital.  For  the  latter  lesson 
we  may  go  to  many  different  countries, 
our  own  among  others,  but  to  none  that 
will  offer  a  more  valuable  experience 
than  the  United  States.  No  country 
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has  had  greater  obstacles  to  surmount  at 
the  outset  of  its  railway  career  than  the 
one  just  named.  When  railways  were 
commenced,  and  for  many  years  after¬ 
ward,  the  people  of  the  United  (States 
were  wedded  to  canals,  in  which  they 
had  embarked  a  very  large  capital.  The 
country  was  comparatively  poor,  and  the 
population  was  less  than  one-half  of 
what  it  is  to-day.  The  great  civil  war 
threw  the  people  on  both  sides  back  a 
great  many  years,  and  created  almost 
absolute  penury  in  previously  prosper¬ 
ous  States.  When  the  war  broke  out, 
the  United  States  had  only  30,000  miles 
of  railway  altogether,  most  of  it  in  a 
deplorably  inefficient  condition.  Ten 
years  later  they  had  increased  the  rail¬ 
way  mileage  to  about  53,000  miles,  and 
to-day  it  is  about  170,000.  So  recently 
as  1870  the  total  annual  freight  carried 
on  the  railways  of  the  United  States 
was  not  much  over  100  millions  of  tons, 
while  to-day  it  is  over  700  millions  of 
tons  per  annum.  How  has  this  enor¬ 
mous  expansion  been  achieved  ?  Main¬ 
ly,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  by  the 
facilities  afforded  for  cheap  transporta¬ 
tion.  Those  facilities  were  not  primarily 
afforded  with  a  view  to  the  immense 
development  of  traffic  that  they  have 
brought  about.  They  have  been  mainly 
the  consecjuence  of  the  hard  fight  made 
for  bare  life  by  the  canal  system,  and, 
next  after  that  influence,  they  are  due 
to  unrestricted  competition  among  the 
railways  themselves.  In  1868  the  aver¬ 
age  charge  made  by  the  fifteen  principal 
railways  in  the  country,  embracing  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  total  traffic,  was 
about  a  penny-farthing  per  ton  per  mile ; 
at  the  same  time,  the  New  York  State 
Canals  were  carrying  traffic  for  less 
than  a  halfpenny  per  ton  per  mile.  Ten 
years  later  the  same  railways  were  carry¬ 
ing  traffic  for  an  ayerage  ton-mile  charge 
of  0.66  d.  per  ton  per  mile,  and  the 
New  York  State  Canals  had  dropped  to 
a  farthing.  In  1882,  the  railway  rate 
had  fallen  to  a  fraction  over  a  farthing 
per  ton  per  mile,  and  the  New  York 
State  Canals  had  abolished  their  tolls 
altogether.  The  railways  continued 
their  ceaseless  competition  for  freight 
all  along  the  line,  until  the  average  ton- 
mile  rate  over  the  whole  gigantic  an¬ 
nual  traffic  of  700  million  tons  had  fallen 
to  under  a  halfpenny,  and  with  each 
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fall  of  rates  there  was  an  immediate  re¬ 
sponse  in  increase  of  traffic.  American 
rwlroad  rates  and  American  railroad 
profits  are  now  equally  the  lowest  in 
the  world.  There  is  no  need  for  any 
controversy  on  this  point.  The  fact  is 
set  out  in  the  clearest  possible  light  in 
the  published  accounts  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  railways.  The  Pennsylvania  may  be 
token  as  a  typical  case.  Over  a  large 
part  of  this  vast  system — the  largest  and 
most  important  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
under  one  designation  and  control — the 
average  ton-mile  rate  in  1890  was  lees 
than  a  farthing  per  ton  per  mile.  The 
average  ton-mile  rate  for  the  whole  of 
the  main  line  and  branches  Of  the  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  same  year  was  exactly  three- 
tenths  of  a  penny.  The  profits  earned, 
^though  gigantic  in  the  mass,  are  in¬ 
finitesimal  in  the  details.  Over  the 
whole  system,  they  were  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  a  penny  per  ton  per  mile, 
which  is  believed  to  be — although  on 
this  point  no  definite  information  is  in 
existence,  and  it  must  not  be  assumed 
that  the  figure  is  quite  exact — one-fifth 
of  the  average  profit  on  English  lines. 
It  is  no  doubt  perfectly  true  that  in 
most  countries  railway  enterprise  would 
starve  on  such  a  low  range  of  profits. 
It  is  not  pretended  that  railways  gen¬ 
erally— and  certainly  not  in  England — 
could  be  carried  on  with  such  a  rate  of 
profit  as  would  answer  on  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railway,  with  its  enormous  traffic. 
But  the  tendency  to  reduce  freight  rates 
and  profits  to  the  utmost  is  the  only  one 
that  will  give  traffic  the  fullest  possible 
scope,  and  in  proportion  as  this  ten¬ 
dency  is  followed  will  railway  enterprise 
generally  flourish. 

The  American  railways  differ  from 
those  of  England  in  three  essential  par¬ 
ticulars,  and  those  differences  are  so 
fundamental  that  English  railroad  man¬ 
agers  and  engineers  have  always  con¬ 
tended  that  the  methods  and  arrange¬ 
ments  peculiar  to  the  United  States 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  generally 
greatly  different  circumstances  of  a 
country  like  England.  The  most  radi¬ 
cal  difference  is  that  which  occurs  in 
the  average  length  of  haul — a  difference 
which  is  a  function  of  the  geographical 
conditions  of  the  two  countries.  In 
consequence  of  the  average  length  of 
haul  in  the  United  States  being  about 
110  miles,  and  that  in  the  United  King¬ 


dom  being  only  about  35  miles,  the  cost 
of  handling  the  traffic  relatively  to  the 
average  receipts  per  ton  handled  is 
much  greater  in  our  own  country.  So 
great  is  this  difference  that  some 
notable  railway  authorities  have  argued 
that  the  cost  of  transport  is  not  only 
not  a  function  of  the  distance,  but  that 
distance  has  very  little  to  do  with  it ; 
and  to  some  such  explanation  it  is  due 
that  the  average  freight  charge  on 
American  lines  is  less  than  one-hdf  the 
average  on  English  railways. 

Another  fundamental  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  systems,  which  is  also 
largely  a  function  of  the  greater  length 
of  the  average  haul  in  the  United 
States,  is  the  greater  cajiacity  of  the 
wagons  adopted  for  American  traffic, 
and  the  consequent  saving  of  dead 
weight ;  until  1876  the  standard  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  average  American  goods 
wagon  was  about  nine  gross  tons. 
Since  then  the  size  has  been  increased 
step  by  step,  until  now  the  leading  rail¬ 
ways  mainly  make  use  of  wagons  with 
a  capacity  of  twenty  to  thirty  tons. 
Some  feeble  and  half-hearted  attempts 
have  been  made  to  introduce  the  Ameri¬ 
can  type  of  wagon  in  Great  Britain — 
notably  on  the  Eurness  Railway  ;  but 
the  general  verdict  of  the  railway  man¬ 
agers  is  that  the  character  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  railway  traffic  and  the  prevalent 
system  of  short  hauls,  renders  the  use  of 
the  American  type  of  wagon  on  a  large 
scale  inconvenient,  if  not  impractica¬ 
ble.  And  unless  that  system  undergoes 
a  radical  change,  it  is  not  very  probhble 
that  we  shall  witness  much  economy  in 
our  railway  transport  from  this  source, 
however  devoutly  that  consummation 
may  be  wished. 

The  industrial  and  commercial  future 
of  Great  Britain  is  largely  bound  up 
with  the  future  development  of  her 
colonial  empire,  and  that  empire  will 
advance  or  stand  still  largely  as  its  rail¬ 
way  resources  are  developed.  The 
principal  nations  of  Europe  have  long 
since  ceased  to  depend  on  England  for 
the  personnel  or  the  materiel  required 
for  railway  construction.  Some  conti¬ 
nental  countries,  notably  Germany  and 
Belgium,  are  now,  and  have  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period,  been  in  a  position  to 
supply  more  than  their  own  require¬ 
ments,  and  compete  with  English  rail 
and  locomotive  makers  in  neutral 
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markets.  But  we  have  still  our  great 
colonial  empire  almost  intact,  although 
both  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria 
have  lately  been  endeavoring  to  attract 
capital  to  build  rail  and  locomotive 
works,  and  Canada  has  been  to  some 
extent  building  locomotives  for  years 
past,  although  still  dependent  on 
England  for  permanent  way  material. 
No  doubt  the  day  will  come,  and  it 
may  come  soon,  when  these,  and  prob¬ 
ably  other  colonies  as  well,  will  be¬ 
come  independent  of  English  sup¬ 
plies. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  capital  is  scarce,  or  where 
the  people  are  timid  about  trusting  it 
in  railway  enterprise,  as  has  hitherto 
been  the  case  in  India  and  other  East¬ 
ern  countries,  it  is  an  advantage  to  have 
the  initiative  taken  by  the  State  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  in  Germany,  Belgi¬ 
um,  Italy,  and  other  European  coun¬ 
tries,  where  the  railways  are  chiefly 
State-owned  and  State-controlled,  the 
mileage  constructed  would  not  have 
been  so  great  as  it  is,  had  not  the  State 
come  to  the  front  and  provided  the 
means  required.  But  even  the  State 
can  only  proceed  slowly  with  such  un¬ 
dertakings,  for  it  has  to  draw  its  ex¬ 
penditure  from  current  revenue  or  from 
loans,  and  the  former  cannot  be  largely 
increased  without  imposing  unduly  oner¬ 
ous  burdens  on  the  people,  while  the 
latter  is  necessarily  affected  by  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  existing  liabilities,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  the  comparative  freedom  of 
the  State  from  obligations  of  the  same 
character.  Besides,  the  State  is  bound 
either  to  make  railways  return  a  suffi¬ 
cient  dividend  to  meet  the  interest  due 
on  loans,  or  make  up  the  deficit  out  of 
the  current  year’s  revenue,  or  by  raising 
additional  loans — both  of  them  dis¬ 
agreeable  alternatives,  which  cannot  be 
carried  out  to  an  unlimited  extent. 
Although,  theoretically,  the  assistance 
of  the  State  is  helpful  to  railway  enter¬ 
prise,  where  private  initiative  is  not  a 
strong  force,  the  latter  is  by  far  the 
most  potent  power  for  the  furtherance 
of  such  works,  where  it  is  absolutely 
unfettered,  as  in  the  United  States,  or 
subject  to  only  limited  control,  as  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

State  ownership  of  railways  is  not, 
therefore,  likely  to  be  carried  much 
farther  than  it  has  already  been  in 


European  countries.  There  are  many 
cases,  no  doubt,  in  which  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  effect  results  that  can  be  at¬ 
tained  in  no  other  way,  as,  for  example 
in  the  case  of  the  Trans-Caspian  Rail’- 
way,  which,  with  its  branch  lines,  will 
be  over  five  thousand  miles  in  extent 
and  will  involve  an  outlay  of  many 
millions  of  roubles.  No  one  would 
likely  to  advance  money  for  such  a  line 
as  an  investment,  and  yet  for  strategic 
and  other  reasons  the  line  must  ^ 
made.  The  State  alone  can  pledge  the 
State’s  credit  to  carry  out  a  work  of 
such  national  importance.  It  is  much  ■ 
the  same  in  India,  although  for  a  differ-  - 
ent  reason.  India,  unlike  Siberia,  has  i 
a  teeming  population,  and  if  the  exist-  i 
ing  network  of  lines  were  increased  ten-  j 
fold,  they  might  all  be  made  fairly  re-  j 
munerative.  But  the  native  capitalist 
of  India  wdll  not  invest  in  railways,  ex¬ 
cept  to  a  very  limited  extent..  He  pre¬ 
fers  to  bury  his  treasure  in  the  ground, 
or  elsewhere  dispose  of  it  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  have  it  always  at  command. 
Hence  the  Indian  Government  has  been 
compelled  to  furnish  State  aid — first  in 
the  form  of  an  annual  contribution  from 
the  revenues  of  the  country  for  urgent 
lines,  and  next  in  the  form  of  guaran¬ 
tees  of  a  certain  rate  of  interest  to  pri¬ 
vate  investors.  Without  these  guaran¬ 
tees  the  railways  of  India  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  impossible,  since  few  capitalists 
would  care  to  trust  their  capital  in  a 
country  liable  to  so  many  vicissitudes 
of  fortune  and  so  far  beyond  their  im¬ 
mediate  control.  In  Canada  and  in  the 
Australian  Colonies  private  initiative 
has  done  more,  on  the  whole,  than  Gov¬ 
ernment  ;  but  State  guarantees  have 
been  required  in  cases  where  necessary 
lines  did  not  appear  likely  to  be  carried 
out  in  any  other  way,  such  as  the  In¬ 
tercolonial  and  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
ways.  Capital,  moreover,  has  so  many 
outlets  in  countries  that  are  not  yet  de¬ 
veloped,  that  although  a  country  may 
be  extremely  prosperous,  and  although 
it  may  have  ample  resources,  there  is 
seldom  much  money  awaiting  invest¬ 
ment,  so  that  capitalists  are  not  likely 
to  withdraw  their  means  from  possibly 
sound  manufacturing  or  agricultural  in¬ 
terests  in  order  to  invest  it  in  railway 
undertakings,  even  were  the  transfer 
always  possible,  which  it  rarely  is- 
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“  Those  who  find  it  more  congenial  to  pass 
behind  the  whole  field  of  theological  diver¬ 
gency  and  linger  near  the  common  .springs  of 
ell  hnman  piety  and  hope,  may  perhaps  be 
preparing  some  first  lines  of  a  true  Eireni- 
?  lion.”— Db-  Mabtineau. 

According  to  the  late  Canon  Lid- 
don,  “it  is  said  that  this  is  an  age 
which  desires  to  be  religious  *  and, 
according  to  Mr.  Spencer,  the  “re¬ 
ligious  need”  is  “indestructible.’*  It 
is  impossible  to  take  up  the  monthly 
Reviews  published  in  this  country  and 
America  without  finding  two  or  three 
articles  directly  bearing  on  the  question 
of  belief.  If  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 
breaks  new  ground  by  introducing  the 
all  important  matter  into  a  novel,  Mr. 
Gladstone  must  follow  up  with  a  maga¬ 
zine  article  on  “  The  Battle  of  Belief.” 
Like  Edgar  Quinet,  men  seem  to  be 
toumentes  des  choses  divines,  however 
far  they  may  be  from  definite  religious 
faith  or  Church.  Professor  Huxley 
admits  the  fascination  of  the  subject  is 
so  strong  as  to  seriously  distract  him 
from  his  allegiance  to  “  his  liege-lady. 
Science.”  Whatever  we  may  be,  we  are 
not  indifferent,  and  still  less  irreligious. 
At  the  very  worst  we  may  be  described 
as  non- religious,  indicating  the  negative 
attitude  assumed  by  most  thinking  men 
of  the  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  hear  some- 
I  thing  like  a  chorus  of  lamentation  over 
the  ir religiosity  of  the  “masses.” 
Clergymen  of  every  denomination  tell 
us^that  working  men  do  not  go  to 
church.  The  same,  I  doubt  not,  is 
true  of  their  betters  ;  but  non-attend¬ 
ance  at  Divine  Service  is  not  conclusive 
evidence,  in  every  case,  of  non-religious, 
^  still  less  of  anti-religious,  feeling.  The 
‘  Iconoclasts,  who  have  never  done  with 
the  Noachian  Deluge  or  the  Gadarene 
pigs,  have  not  written  an  anti-religious 
line  in  their  lives.  Dogma  is  their 
abomination,  but  for  religion  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  they  entertain  a 
profound  resjmct,  and  yet  they  never  go 
to  church.  But  what  are  we  to  say  of 

*  Smw  Elemtrds  of  Religion,  Sermons  at  St. 
James’s,  Piccadilly,  1871. 


the  churchless  masses  ?  In  the  first 
place,  I  think  the  clergy  are  obviously 
right  in  their  belief  (more  right  than 
many  of  them  may  know)  that  the 
masses  go  to  no  church.  The  late  Car¬ 
dinal  Manning  used  to  say  that  if  all 
the  churches  and  chapels  of  London 
were  filled,  two  millions  would  be  left 
outside.  Add  to  this,  the  churches  are 
notoriously  not  filled.  City  churches, 
of  some  dimensions,  never  attract  a 
score  of  worshippers  to  their  ordinary 
services.  Fashionable  churches  in 
Kensington  or  Knightsbridge  may  be 
fairly  well  tilled  on  Sunday  morning, 
but  the  average  attendance  at  Anglican 
churches,  with  a  partial  exception  in 
favor  of  Ritualistic  services,  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  low.  The  Wesleyans  have  or¬ 
ganized  an  attractive  social  gathering 
at  St.  James’s  Hall,  the  chief  result  of 
which  has  been  to  deplete  their  smaller 
chapels.  At  Catholic  churches,  men  are 
conspicuously  absent,  and  the  slender 
congregations  that  gather  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  church  are  composed  largely  of 
women  and  children.  I  need  not  linger 
on  this  topic,  when  we  have  ministers 
of  every  denomination  deploring  the 
unfortunate  fact  that  men  (particularly 
men)  cannot  be  got  to  come  to  church, 
unless  a  Spurgeon  or  Farrar  occupy  the 
pulpit.  Men  “  draw”  as  much  as  ever. 
How  is  it  that'religion  seems  to  “  draw” 
no  more  ? 

I  will  now  venture  to  point  out  some 
of  the  causes  of  this  decline,  and  after¬ 
ward  to  indicate  the  lines  on  which  we 
should  proceed  if  the  religious  sentiment 
is  not  to  be  hopelessly  crushed  in  the 
uneducated  heart. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  is  in¬ 
disputable  that  religion  has  been  dis¬ 
credited  by  the  dogmatical  vagaries  cf 
its  professed  defenders.  Church  af¬ 
ter  Church,  from  Roman  Catholicism 
downward,  has  nailed  its  colors  to  the 
dogmatic  mast,  which  have  been  blown 
hither  and  thither  by  every  wind  of 
doctrine  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe.  From  that  “  theological  kalei¬ 
doscope,”  the  University  pulpit  of 
St.  Mary’s,  Oxford,  down  to  village 
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churches,  the  disintegrating  influence 
has  been  at  work.  Six  days  of  the 
week  men  have  been  accustomed  to 
handle  the  hard  and  indisputable  facts 
of  daily  life,  and  deal  with  the  dicta  of 
ordinary  common  sense.  Sunday,  the 
one  day  which  they  snatch  from  the 
seven  for  communion  with  the  Unseen 
World,  is  spent  in  listening  to  Protean 
presentations  of  dogmas,  alias  religion, 
which  at  last  have  succeeded  in  making 
numbers  think  that  after  all  there  is  as 
little  to  be  said  for  religion  (they  really 
mean  dogmas)  as  for  palmistry  or  as¬ 
trology.  If  Aristotle  is  right  when  he 
says  that  “  Unity  is  the  test  of  truth,” 
what  on  earth  can  be  said  for  a  number 
of  disputatious  systems  which  inspired 
the  emphatic  lines  : 

“  You  shall  and  you  shan’t ;  you  will  and  you 
won’t ; 

You’ll  be  damned  if  you  do,  and  damned  if 
you  don’t.” 

Of  course,  the  effect  is  flrst  felt 
among  the  educated,  who  may  be  read¬ 
ily  pardoned  for  refusing  to  accept  as  a 
heavenly  sent  religion  a  series  of  creeds 
and  elaborate  dogmas,  about  which 
theological  experts  cannot,  by  any  con¬ 
ceivable  means,  be  got  to  agree.  Then, 
Protestantism  is  peculiarly  unfortunate 
owing  to  the  corrosive  action  of  Teu¬ 
tonic  criticism  on  that  Hebrew  and 
Christian  literature  which  together  con¬ 
stitute  the  basis  of  its  faith.  In  the 
year  1856  the  late  Canon  Rawlinson 
soberly  defended  in  his  Bampton  Lec¬ 
tures  the  historical  character  of  the 
Creation  and  Flood  narratives,  because 
Moses,  owing  to  the  phenomenal  lon¬ 
gevity  of  the  Antediluvians,  could  have 
almost  got  the  facts  at  first  hand  in 
either  case.  In  the  space  of  thirty  years 
the  highest  of  the  High  Churchmen 
have  got  miles  beyond  the  Apologist  of 
1856,  and  a  Bampton  Lecturer  of  to¬ 
day  could  scarcely  stand  up  for  Methu- 
saleh  or  the  Noachian  deluge  without 
risking  his  reputation  for  scholarship, 
if  not  for  sanity.  Then,  the  whole 
traditional  theory  as  to  date  and  author¬ 
ship  of  the  Old  Testament  has  been 
completely  overthrown.  Evolution  in 
Hebrew  religion  is  as  obvious  to  Canon 
Farrar,  as  in  organic  life  to  Mr.  Hux¬ 
ley.  Prophecy  has  been  reduced  to 
natural  foresight,  and  Dr.  Jowett  has 
told  us  that  we  shall  get  over  our  belief 


in  miracles  as  we  have  overcome  onr 
faith  in  witchcraft.  Paley  and  his  evi- 
dences  have  gone  under,  and  no  one 
seems  inclined  to  reopen  the  dogmatic 
side  of  Christian  Apologetics.  'Books 
are  written  here  and  there  to  show  the 
moral  superiority  of  our  ethical  system 
but  that  is  only  demonstrating  what 
Mill,  Darwin,  and  Mr.  Huxley  have 
admitted  times  out  of  mind.  These 
men  are  as  ready  to  subscribe  to  the  in¬ 
contestable  moral  supremacy  of  Christ 
as  to  the  universality  of  the  law  of 
Evolution,  and,  perhaps,  even  more  so* 
for  while  ,the  first  has  been  experi¬ 
mentally  proved  beyond  possibility  of 
doubt,  the  most  ardent  Darwinian  is 
constrained  to  admit  that  his  conclusion 
is  not  yet  beyond  the  limits  of  hypothe¬ 
sis,  however  probable.  But  to  return ; 
the  discredit  thrown  upon  the  Bible 
as  a  dogmatic  basis,  coupled  with 
the  irreconcilable  divergences  manifest 
among  Bibliolaters,  has  sealed  the  doom 
of  dogma  as  a  system.  The  Catholic 
Church  suffers  no  less  than  the  Protes¬ 
tant.  She  is  confessedly  losing  ground 
on  the  Continent,  and  I  have  heard  rep¬ 
resentative  men  candidly  admit  that  the 
manhood  of  the  Latin  races  is  practi¬ 
cally  estranged  from  her.  Converts  in 
England  of  any  mental  attainments  she 
makes  none  ;  the  springs  of  conversion 
opened  up  by  the  Tractariau  movement, 
and  at  first  supplied  by  Puseyism,  have 
dried  up  long  since.  Theoretically 
speaking,  the  Roman  Catholic  body 
thinks  itself  as  strong  as  ever  after  ail 
that  Leyden  and  Tubingen  have  done. 
Poor  stuff  like  Protestantism  may  go 
down  before  Wellhausen  and  Kuenen, 
but  the  Council  of  Trent,  never.  As 
though  an  intrinsically  discredited  doc¬ 
trine  could  be  rehabilitated  by  changing 
the  ground  on  which  it  was  held  to 
stand  !  Protestantism  teaches  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  Bible,  because  the  Bible 
is  its  own  witness.  When  a  fuller  crit¬ 
ical  knowledge  of  the  way  the  various 
Biblical  books  and  their  component 

f)arts  arose,  makes  it  impossible  to  be- 
ieve  in  their  infallibility  or  inspiration, 
Catholicism  thinks  that  all  is  as  it  was 
if  only  you  accept  the  said  inspiration 
on  the  authority  of  the  Church  instead 
of  the  Bible.  How  on  earth  is  a  cor- 
oration  trustworthy  which  does  not 
now  the  human  character  of  the  docu- 
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ments  which  it  is  so  ready  to  recom¬ 
mend  as  the  composition  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  ?  What  should  we  say  of  Mr. 
George  Smith  if  his  Assyriology  was  as 
much  at  fault  about  the  records  of  the 
Land  of  Asshur,  as  the  Catholic  Church 
about  the  Hexateuch  or  the  Book  of 
Daniel?  And  supposing  he  had  de¬ 
clared  the  Assyrian  records  “  inspired”  ? 
When  two  people  have  been  proved  un¬ 
trustworthy  in  one  and  the  same  con¬ 
tention,  it  won’t  do  for  one  of  the  in¬ 
culpated  parties  to  attempt  a  ride  off 
on  the  plea  that  he  defended  the  in¬ 
supportable  proposition  on  different 
grounds  from  his  neighbor.  The  criti¬ 
cal  arguments  that  are  fatal  to  Protes¬ 
tant  inspiration  are  equally  so  to  the 
Catholic  dogma. 

Now,  from  the  Common  Rooms  at 
Oxford  or  the  pages  of  the  monthly 
Reviews  the  new  gospel  filters  steadily 
downward.  Facilis  descensus  Averni. 
It  gets  into  popular  treatises  or  Broad 
Church  newspapers,  till  finally  a  penny 
weekly  will  notice  it,  and  lecturers  in 
the  East  End  think  it  good  enough  to 
introduce  to  their  Sunday  evening  audi¬ 
ences.  It  goes  to  swell  the  torrent  of 
argument  against  the  Bible  to  which 
Paine  and  the  late  Mr.  Bradlaugh  so  lib¬ 
erally  contributed.  To  the  coarse  invec¬ 
tive  of  the  Radical  ranter  we  have  added 
the  refined  but  far  more  deadly  criticism 
of  the  scholar,  which  has  reduced  the 
sacred  literature  of  the  Hebrews  to  a 
common  denominator  with  the  cor¬ 
responding  writings  of  other  peoples. 
How  inconceivable  that  we  should  ex¬ 
pect  our  artisans  or  even  laborers  to  ac¬ 
cept  incomprehensible  propositions  on 
the  authority  of  a  book  which  even 
clergymen  admit  to  be  purely  human  in 
its  origin,  and  full  of  imperfections, 
scientific,  historical,  and  even  moral  ! 
One  thing  is  absolutely  certain,  that 
Bible  religion  is  doomed.  The  world 
never  goes  back  to  its  discarded  ideals. 
If  the  Bible  cannot  be  proved  to  be 
“  every  book,  every  chapter,  every  line, 
every  letter,  the  Word  of  God,”  as  Dean 
Burgon  believed  with  many  a  peasant  of 
the  present  day,  its  value  as  the  ultimate 
standard  of  belief  is  hopelessly  depre¬ 
ciated.  And  if  the  Bible  comes  to  be 
taken  for  what  it  is  intrinsically  worth, 
can  we  expect  that  the  doctrines  pe¬ 
culiarly  associated  with  Bible  teaching 


will  survive  in  unimpaired  vigor  ?  It 
seems  to  me  irresistibly  proved  that  the 
dogmas  of  the  Trinity,  Atonement, 
Original  Sin,  and  Baptismal  Regenera¬ 
tion  must  become  extinct  as  the  dogma 
of  a  never-ending  Hell  as  Jonathan  Ed¬ 
wards  or  Father  Furniss  saw  it.  The 
chaotic  condition  of  religious,  or  rather 
dogmatic  thought,  in  England  shows  it. 
Dogma  is  like  a  pill :  you  must  swallow 
it  whole  or  let  it  alone.  Since  the 
Reformation  men  have  tried  to  come  to 
terms  with  it,  and  accept,  in  part,  the 
tangled  growth  of  antiquity  and  mediae¬ 
val  lore,  while  rejecting  what  looked  like 
superstition  and  human  invention.  The 
result  has  been  to  justify  the  Papal  con¬ 
tention  that  the  world  would  go  Infidel, 
that  is,  would  disbelieve  in  dogmas 
altogether.  It  is  because  we  are  now  in 
the  last  passes  which  lead  to  that  desir¬ 
able  consummation  that  the  turmoil  and 
confusion  is  at  its  worst,  that  religion, 
instead  of  being  a  help  in  the  solution  of 
our  political  and  social  difficulties,  a 
consolation  to  the  individual,  and,  as  it 
was  designed  by  the  Christian  founder, 
a  bond  of  union  in  the  community,  is  a 
positive  hindrance  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  those  reforms  which  statesman¬ 
ship  sees  to  be  indispensably  necessary. 
Half  our  difficulties  with  Ireland  are  re¬ 
ligious,  and,  if  the  hare-brained  scheme 
recently  before  the  country  ever  became 
law,  would  probably  lead  us  into  civil 
war.  The  Hindoos  and  Mahommedans 
in  India  are  scarcely  more  estranged  than 
the  Catholic  peasantry  of  the  South  and 
the  Ulster  Protestants.  Agitations  for 
the  overthrow  of  Establishments  are  an¬ 
other  indication  of  the  odium  theologi- 
cum.  The  distrust  of  the  working  man 
for  his  employer,  whether  he  be  the  suc¬ 
cessful  capitalist  or  the  county  squire, 
is  intensified  instead  of  diminished  by 
religion.  Christianity  means  Bible  and 
dogmas  to  the  popular  lecturers  and 
their  East  End  audiences,  and  when 
they  have  found  out  that  the  Bible  and 
its  dogmas  are  groundless — only  .they 
put  it  in  more  forcible  terms — they 
not  unnaturally  take  to  denouncing  ail 
religion  as  an  organized  hypocrisy  and  a 
clo^  designed  to  hide  the  hideous  op¬ 
pression  of  the  starving  poor  from  the 
guilty  consciences  of  their  rich  employ¬ 
ers.  Mr.  Mann  devoted  a  lengthy  “  ser¬ 
mon”  to  the  establishment  of  this  edify- 
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ing  thesis  a  Sunday  or  two  ago,  and  his 
sacred  oration  was  loudly  cheered,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Daily  Chronicle.  It  may 
be  grossly  illogical  from  our  point  of 
view,  but  no  one  acquainted  with  the 
facts  has  any  doubt  that  a  desperate  hate 
for  the  religion  that  allows  such  things 
to  be,  or,  at  any  rate,  makes  such  little 
headway  in  their  reformation,  is  spring¬ 
ing  up  in  many  a  man’s  heart.  A  man 
out  of  work  has  plenty  of  time  to  think, 
if  not  to  brood,  and  when  they  are  not 
afraid  to  paint  on  their  banners,  “  Give 
us  work  or  bread,  or  by  God  we’ll  take 
it,”  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  results 
if  the  present  depression  continues. 

I  am  no  believer  in  the  omnipotence  of 
religion  to  alter  economic  conditions. 
The  most  enlightened  Theism  is  incapa¬ 
ble  of  creating  trade  when  it  does  not 
exist,  or  rectifying  a  faulty  currency  ; 
but  it  is  a  desperate  condition  of  things 
which  allows  these  men,  who  look  upon 
themselves  as  God-forsaken,  to  think 
that  our  religion  is  nothing  better 
than  a  book  in  which  they  have  been 
taught  by  their  betters  to  disbelieve, 
and  a  bundle  of  dogmas  which  make 
the  devout  wrangle  and  the  sceptics 
sneer.  We  have  every  confidence  in 
the  stability  of  our  national  character 
— and  rightly  so,  after  the  experience 
of  the  past — but  no  one  can  say  now 
where  this  social  agitation  is  going  to 
end.  Abroad  it  may  involve  the  denial 
of  property  and  become  identified  with 
downright  Communism,  and  how  are  we 
sure  that  we  shall  escape  the  contagion  ? 
With  absolutely  nothing  to  appeal  to 
but  a  religion  which  they  have  got  to 
hate  as  much  as  their  masters,  we  shall 
have  nothing  standing  between  us  and 
anarchy  but  a  handful  of  soldiers,  who 
may  be  won  away  from  us  by  bribes  or 
threats.  This  may  sound  alarmist,  but 
when  we  hear  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and 
Sir  Charles  Russell  frankly  confessing 
they  see  no  way  out  of  the  impasse  to 
which  social  matters  have  come,  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  supererogatory  to  specu¬ 
late  as  to  the  further  development  of 
the  dark  movement  already  afoot.  At 
any  rate,  this  much  is  obvious.  It  is  a 
time  when  society  can  afford  to  dispense 
with  none  of  those  forces  which  make 
for  order  and  civilization,  and  of  these 
religion  is  the  chiefest.  If  I  am  asked 
for  a  proof  of  this  statement  I  will  refer 


May, 

to  that  magnificent  piece  of  oratory.^ 
the  speech  of  Victor  Hugo  on  thei^ 
Falloux  law,  in  which  the  statesman 
the  philosopher,  and  the  poet  meet  to 
frame  the  most  vigorous  indictment 
against  a  selfish  and  worldly  creed  which 
would  limit  man  and  all  things  to  this 
present  sphere,  and  leave  out  of  account 
that  fundamental  truth  of  all  religion 
— the  immortality  of  the  soul.  “  Preach 
it,”  cries  the  majestic  voice  from  on 
high  :  “  tell  them  that  no  one  shall 
have  suffered  unjustly,  or  toiled  with¬ 
out  his  reward.  Death  is  but  a  restitu¬ 
tion.  The  law  of  the  physical  world  is 
equilibrium  ;  of  the  moral  world,  jus¬ 
tice.  Dieti  se  retrouve  d  la  jin  de  lout." 
I  long  to  believe  that  England,  w'hich  has 
taught  the  world  the  inestimable  advan¬ 
tages  of  free  institutions,  which  has 
allied  herself  against  every  tyranny, 
which  hates  injustice  and  the  thing  that 
is  a  lie,  will  once  more  show  the  way  to 
an  ampler  and  diviner  faith  which  shall 
gather  her  own  scattered  children  into 
one  brotherhood  as  no  political  federa¬ 
tion  can  ever  do.  I  long  to  believe 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  race 
which  first  discovered  the  all-embracing 
truth  of  the  universal  empire  of  One 
Supreme  Being  may  fall  upon  our  race 
in  these  latter  days,  that  we  may  be, 
under  God,  the  means  of  realizing,  first 
at  home,  and  afterward  throughout  the 
world,  the  unspeakably  grand  ideal 
which  thrilled  the  soul  of  the  greatest 
of  the  sons  of  men,  when  he  saw  in  his 
moments  of  loftiest  inspiration  his  Fa¬ 
ther,  God,  adored  to  the  uttermost  ends 
of  the  earth,  and  all  men  brethren.  I 
long  to  believe  that  this  nation,  so 
strong  and  self-reliant,  so  determined  to 
do  the  thing  which  is  right  once  it 
knows  it,  no  matter  what  the  sacrifice 
may  cost,  will  break  with  a  past,  from 
which  it  more  than  half  parted  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  proclaim  aloud 
through  its  prophets  and  priests  the 
only  religion  the  mind  and  heart  of  man 
can  ever  receive — the  religion  which 
was  the  inspiration  of  its  Founder’s 
life.  I  shall  be  asked,  how  is  this  to 
be  accomplished  ?  The  answer  is  obvi¬ 
ous.  Trust  to  reason,  for  ”  God  is  for¬ 
ever  reason.”  Reason  is  the  light  of 
Heaven  shining  upon  us  and  within  us ; 
it  is  the  very  image  of  the  God  after 
whom  we  are  made.  Of  this  there  can 
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be  no  doubt.  But  there  is  doubt ; 
ay,  and  a  seriously  growing  doubt  in  the 
mfnds  of  the  very  best  men  whether  the 
faith  which  commands  us  to  believe 
what  reason  can  neither  demonstrate 
nor  understand,  is  what  it  claims  to  be, 
the  gift  of  God.  If  reason,  which  we 
can  indisputably  trust,  does  not  counte¬ 
nance  these  incomprehensibilities,  then 
why  cumber  they  the  ground  ?  It  is  a 
pitiable,  ay,  a  heartrending  sight,  to  see 
men  at  one  about  the  fundamental 
truths  of  the  majestic  religion  of  reason, 
and  divided  and  distracted  by  a  diversity 
of  doctrines  which  have  their  origin  in 
a  dead  past,  and  in  ages  that  are  none 
of  the  best  in  the  world’s  long  course. 
Why  have  we  left  the  mountain-top  and 
its  pure  and  invigorating  air  for  the 
swamps  and  miasma  of  the  villages  be¬ 
low  ?  Is  the  sermon  preached  on  the 
Galilean  hill-side  so  poor  that  men 
should  meet  in  after  days  and  industri¬ 
ously  elaborate  a  system  of  dogmas  and 
creeds  by  the  interposition  of  the  subtle¬ 
ties  of  Hellenic  thought  with  the  sim¬ 
ple  yet  stately  message  of  Jesus  of  Naz¬ 
areth  ?  What  are  the  council  halls  of 
emperors  at  Nictea  and  Chalcedon,  and 
all  their  eight-and- twenty  metaphysical 
canons,  compared  with  the  heavenly 
music  that  fell  on  peasant  ears  in  far- 
off  Palestine?  Does  not  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  tell  us  that  he  never  “  knew  a 
council  of  bishops  to  turn  out  well,” 
that  pride  and  party-spirit,  not  love  of 
truth,  carried  the  day  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  of  the  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
bishops  at  Nica}a,’many  were  illiterates, 
unable  to  write  their  names?  Does 
not  Milman  avow  that  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  does  the  Church  appear  so  dis¬ 
creditably  as  in  the  history  of  her  coun¬ 
cils?  Was  even  the  Council  of  the 
Vatican  above  reproach  ?  And  it  is  at 
the  bidding  of  the  men  who  ruled  and 
sat  at  these  assemblages  that  Christians 
have  bartered  their  birthright  of  truth 
for  a  hybrid  compound  of  theology  and 
metaphysics,  which  has  kept  the  world 
stagnant  for  ages,  deluged  it  with  blood¬ 
shed,  filled  it  with  the  agonizing  groans 
of  the  racked  and  tortured  creatures 
that  could  not  say  the  shibboleth  that 
was  asked  of  them,  divided  man  from 
man,  created  infidelity  and  atheism,  and 
now  leaves  us  impotent  where  our  arms 
need  strengthening  to  resist  the  water¬ 


flood  that  seems  ready  to  burst  upon 
us.  What  remedy  is  there  left  to  us  ? 
There  is  one,  and  one  only.  In  religion 
as  in  art,  progress  means  regress.  We 
must  go  Wk  to  antiquity,  not  of  the 
thitd  or  fourth  century,  when  the  mis¬ 
chief  had  already  begun  to  brew,  but  to 
the  very  teachings  of  the  Master  him¬ 
self,  and  suffer  no  teacher  or  expositor, 
however  erudite,  to  stand  between  us 
and  the  message  which  the  enlightened 
reason  of  man  can  gather  from  the  im¬ 
perfect  reports  which  men,  so  immeasur¬ 
ably  his  inferiors,  have  given  of  his 
teaching.  Reason  and  reason  onlv  must 
be  our  Pope  and  Council  and  Church. 
"We  must  no  more  bow  down  before  a 
dogma  which  does  not  justify  its  claims 
at  the  bar  of  Reason  than  respect  an  am¬ 
bassador  who  cannot  produce  his  creden¬ 
tials.  “Reason  is  the  only  faculty 
whereby  we  may  judge  of  Revelation 
itself,”  says  Butler,  and  we  must  stand 
by  that  inflexibly.  We  must  trust  to 
that  wise  and  beneficent  spirit,  whose 
progress  through  the  ages  has  been 
traced  with  so  scholarly  a  hand  by  Mr. 
Lecky,  to  be  our  guide  here,  as  in  every 
department  of  life.  We  must,  in  a 
word,  rationalize  religion.  We  must 
obey  to  the  very  letter  the  precept  of 
the  Imitation  of  Christ :  “  Ne  attendas 
quis  dixerit,  sed  ad  quid  dicatur  attende.” 
If  we  find  the  Reign  of  Law  increasing 
and  strengthening  on  every  side,  exclud¬ 
ing  more  and  more  the  probability  of 
external  and  capricious  intervention,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  bid  farewell  to  a 
belief  in  all  such  occurrences  as  mir¬ 
acles.  They  will  vanish,  like  witchcraft 
and  devilry,  into  the  darkness  from 
which  they  originally  emerged.  If  we 
find  that  its  professed  upholders  can 
give  no  better  account  of  “  inspiration” 
than  that  the  books  called  after  it  con¬ 
tain  lofty  thoughts  and  portray  en¬ 
nobling  examples,  we  must  place  them 
on  the  same  human  level  with  kindred 
literature  in  all  quarters  and  ages  of  the 
world,  and  not  presume  to  construct  a 
mythological  history  of  any  individual 
because  his  sayings  and  doings  are  there¬ 
in  reported,  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
adopt  similar  results  based  on  other 
sacred  writings.  If  books  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  circulation  of  unhistorical 
matter  such  as  the  transference  of  de¬ 
mons  from  a  man’s  body  to  those  of  a 
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herd  of  pigs,  or  the  cursing  of  a  tree  for 
not  bearing  fruit  in  mid-winter,  we  must 
discount  the  authority  of  the  books  by 
so  much,  and  hold  these  and  similar 
narratives  in  suspicion.  If  men  who 
have  given  years  of  patient  and  sfelf- 
sacrificing  study  to  an  ancient  literature 
offer  irrefutable  proof  that  the  believers 
in  its  superhuman  origin  have  been  for 
eighteen  hundred  years  and  more  hope¬ 
lessly  wrong  about  its  natural  character, 
we  must  listen  to  them,  and  believe  ac¬ 
cordingly,  no  matter  how  violent  the 
change  niay  seem,  or  what  the  conse¬ 
quences.  The  truth  must  out  com¬ 
pletely,  and  woe  if  we  are  unprepared 
lor  the  shock  its  revelation  will  produce. 
If  a  number  of  highly  abstract  teachings 
are  based  upon  books  now  confessedly 
human,  we  must  discard  them  unless 
they  are  their  own  justification  like  any 
other  objectively  true  thing.  In  a  word, 
we  must  be  guided  by  the;  spirit  of  ra¬ 
tionalism  if  we  are  to  frame  any  Eireni- 
kon  to  satisfy  the  dissentient  minds  and 
hearts  of  religious  men.  We  must  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  truth  of  the  moral  percep¬ 
tions  in  man — not  in  their  pravity  and 
blindness.  We  must  believe  in  the 
moral  perception  of  the  character  of 
God,  and  in  the  Unity  of  His  Person 
and  Nature.  We  must  believe  in  the 
natural  awakening  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
within  us,  rather  than  its  preternatu¬ 
ral  communication  from  without.  We 
must  believe  in  Christ,  not  as  God’s  vic¬ 
tim,  but  as  His  revelation,  in  company 
with  all  the  radiant  lives  that  have  now 
been  shown  to  this  world.  We  must, 
finally,  believe  in  a  universal  immortal¬ 
ity,  not  of  capricious  or  select  salvation, 
with  unimaginable  torment  as  the  gen¬ 
eral  lot,  but,  for  all,  a  life  of  spiritual 
development,  of  retribution,  of  restora¬ 
tion.*  Such  is  the  creed  and  religion 
of  reason,  which,  if  a  man  shall  keep 
pure  and  undefiled,  he  shall  have  a  faith 
of  which  neither  his  head  nor  his  heart 
need  be  ashamed. 

And  this  is  the  vital  need  of  our  age, 
BO  justly  proud  of  the  intellectual 
achievements  which  put  it  far  and  away 
above  even  the  golden  days  of  the  Re- 
nascimento.  It  is  an  age  which  has  set 
the  scientific  house  in  order,  which  has 


*  Five  Points  of  Christian  Faith,  By  Dr. 
Martinean. 


popularized  learning,  softened  manners 
lifted  the  standard  of  comfort  and  in¬ 
creased  the  value  of  all  that  makes  life 
worth  living.  It  now  desires  to  set  in 
order  the  house  of  Religion,  by  tlie  ap¬ 
plication  of  those  identical  principles 
which  have  been  so  pre-eminently  suc¬ 
cessful  in  every  other  department  of 
human  existence.  Recognizing  the  re¬ 
ligious  need,  the  Time-Spirit  would  fain 
provide  its  votaries  with  a  faith  that 
shall  be  as  completely  in  harmony  with 
the  facts  of  nature  and  of  life  as  phvsi- 
ographical  or  biological  science.  It  is 
endeavoring  to  provide  a  belief  which, 
while  in  intimate  accord  with  physical 
science,  shall  yet  transcend  it  from  the 
nobility  of  its  object.  In  a  word,  it 
wishes  to  frame  its’ articles  and  creeds  on 
the  very  same  grounds  and  with  the 
identical  methods  it  applies  to  the  sys¬ 
tematic  exposition  of  a  science.  It  is 
prepared  to  show  us  that  there  is  as 
much  evidence  to  show  that  man  is  “  a 
living  spirit”  as  an  animal  ;  that  the 
evidence  that  proves  order  in  scientific 
knowledge  proves  order  in  that  of  which 
science  treats,  and  that,  therefore,  there 
must  be  order,  otherwise  intelligence, 
in  the  source  from  which  it  sprang.  If 
man  can  know  this,  he  can  put  himself 
into  communication  with  that  super¬ 
mundane  mind  by  conforming  in  all 
things  to  those  laws  stamped  inexorably 
on  nature  and  the  conscience  of  man, 
and  which  he  recognizes  as  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  standard  whereby  to  live,  as  the 
painter  discerns  in  the  glorious  model 
of  the  past  the  highest  exemplar  of  his 
art.  It  sets  before  us  as  a  God  to  satisfy 
the  inevitable  question,  "W’hence?  It 
reveals  to  us  a  spirit  in  answer  to  man’s 
self-inquiring.  What  ?  It  discovers  the 
majesty  of  physical  and  moral  law'  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  query.  How  ?  It  lifts  the 
veil  of  the  after-  life,  showing  it  [all- 
enduring,  all-divine,  to  satisfy  the  de¬ 
mand,  And  Whither  ? 

All  else  it  sweeps  away  with  an  un¬ 
sparing  hand,  or  if  it  leaves  them,  it 
confounds  the  tongues  of  those  who  at¬ 
tempt  to  think  the  unthinkable,  or  speak 
the  things  which  no  tongue  can  alter. 
Into  its  glorious  temple  it  suffers  none 
to  enter  save  those  whose  “  service  of 
faith”  is  “reasonablft”  Mysticism  it 
abhors  ;  the  unreasonable  it  will  not  en¬ 
dure.  It  takes  its  stand  on  one  truth, 
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luminous  as  the  noontide  sun  ;  “  God 
is  for  ever  Reason."  It  is  content  with 
one  simple  though  majestic  prater 
which  it  has  learned  from  its  chief 
Teacher.  In  obedience  to  the  great 
Zeitgeist,  the  prophets  are  abroad,  lift¬ 
ing  up  their  voices,  in  calm  but  inflex¬ 


ible  confidence  that  the  age  is  at  hand 
in  which  the  New  Reformation  shall 
usher  in  the  “  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom," 
and  set  up  an  ensign  to  the  children  of 
men  dispersed  amid  strife  and  contra¬ 
diction. —  Westminster  Review. 
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“  Whenever  Gladstone  gets  my  had  been  no  Mr.  Gladstone.  “  I  an^ 
place,  we  shall  have  some  strange  do-  nothing  if  not  a  Qpmmercial  statesman," 
ings,”  wrote  Palmerston  to  Shaftesbury  said  Mr.  Gladstone  long  years  a^  to  a 
in  the  sixties.  The  prophecy  was  a  Scottish  'merchant.  What  English  in¬ 
good  example  of  Palmerston’s  shrewd  dustry  would  have  been  if  he  had  con- 
scepticism  ;  but  his  feats  in  dexterous  tributed  nothing  to  the  budgets  of  the 
leadership  have  been  a  small  matter  in  forties  and  the  sixties  it  is  difficult  to 
comparison  with  Mr.  Gladstone’s  pilot-  say.^  Everywhere  his  hand  is  seen  ; 
age  of  modern  Liberalism  through  a  everywhere  we  have  lying  round  the 
far  more  critical  period  than  Palmerston  almost  endless  materials  for  the  judg- 
ever  knew.  Since  Mr.  Gladstone  led  ment  we  contemporaries,  not  indeed  of 
his  party  there  have  been  abundance  of  his  youth,  but  of  his  age,  have  to  pass 
forecasts  of  sheer  wreck.  They  were  on  his  career. 

made  in  1873,  in  1880,  in  1886,  in  “Peel!  What  is  Peel  to  me  ?  Damn 
1892.  But  the  combination  has  been  Peel !’’  was  Lord  Lyndhurst’s  way' of 
maintained,  and  has  been  able  to  draw  expressing  his  contempt  of  the  Tory 
on  stores  of  nervous  vitality  which  un-  opportunist  who  opposed  and  van- 
questionably  it  did  not  own  in  the  pre-  quished  him.  More  than  a  generation 
uladstonian  days.  Yet  through  all  of  Tories  have  at  intervals  breathed  the 
this  period  it  has  been  sustained  by  a  same  pious  prayer  over  Peel’s  greatest 


man  who  was  a  formal  young  Anglican 
undergraduate  in  the  days  before  the 
Oxford  movement,  and  a  Canningite 
Tory  at  Eton  in  the  time  of  the  Six 
Acts.  Does  history  contain  such  a  feat 
in  mere  living  and  experience?  Here 
^isa  career  stretching  in  unbroken  ac- 
^  tivity  from  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  to 
the  Franchise  Act  of  1884,  from  the 
--Poor  Law  Act  of  1834  to  the  Local  Gov¬ 
ernment  Act  of  1894.  It  covers  nearly 
every  hall-mark  of  the  modern  State — 
factory  legislation,  free  trade,  public 
elementary  education,  the  popular  vote 
protected  by  the  secret  system,  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  free  contracts  in  rents,  free 
government  for  the  colonies,  the  de- 
'~^velopment  of  the  railway  system,  the 
/'tentative  use  of  arbitration,  the  com- 
'''plete  readjustment  of  the  map  of 
Europe.  And  in  most  of  these  move¬ 
ments  Mr.  Gladstone  has  pl^ed  a  part. 
Almost  every  citizen  of  the  Empire  acts 
in  this  or  that  function  of  his  life  other¬ 
wise  than  he  would  have  acted  Lf  there 


pupil.  Their  view  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
career  has  been  put  in  uncompromising 
terms  by  an  intelligent  and  also  an  un¬ 
friendly  French  critic.*  “  Mr.  Glad-  ^ 
stone,’’  says  this  writer  at  the  close  of 
a  minute  survey  of  his  career, 

“  has  touched  everything  and  disturbed  every¬ 
thing.  As  his  friend  Wilberforce  predicted, 
he  has  labored  to  destroy  everything  that 
was  dearest  to  him.  He  has  imperilled  the 
Church  whose  most  dutiful  servant  he  still 
claims  to  be  ;  the  throne,  *  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  in  the  world,’  as  he  wrote  to  the  poor 
young  Duke  of  Clarence  ;  the  unity  of  the 
Empire,  which  he  says  is  part  of  his  being,  of 
his  flesh,  and  of  his  blood  ;  the  House  of 
Lords,  which  is  part  of  the  industrial  machin¬ 
ery  of  the  Constitution,  and  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Russell,  he  respects.  He  has  stimu¬ 
lated  the  war  of  classes  as  it  has  never  been 
stimulated  in  England  before  ;  he  has  attacked 
the  principles  on  which  property  is  based, 
and  sown  dissension  from  a  full  hand  while 
he  has  preached  peace  and  goodwill.” 

This  is  a  formidable  indictment,  and 


*  “  William  Ewart  Gladstone.” 
Dronsart.  1893. 
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it  scarcely  agrees  with  Sir  Edward  out  with  the  levity  of  the  Opportunist 
Clarke’s  later  insistence  on  the  Conserv-  abandoned  purely  to  the  impulses  and 
ative  side  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  influence,  uses  of  the  hour.  That  he  has  changed 
If  we  care  to  take  what  may  be  called  not  indeed  his  general  intellectual  basis* 
the  statical  view  of  society  and  of  charac-  but  his  social  view,  is  true  enough! 
ter,  it  is  crudely  true.  Mr.  Gladstone  But  the  contrast  between  the  earlier  and 
has  attacked  many  institutions  which  he  later  Gladstone  is  small  compared  with 
has  praised,  and  has  burned  many,  that  between  the  younger  and  older 
though  by  no  means  all,  the  idols  he  has  >  Burke  and^Pitt.  /Peel’s  conversion  to 
_x^dored.  His  speech  on  his  own  Land  HFree  Trade  involved  a  far  speedier  and 
Act  of  1870  may  be  quoted,  as  Mr.  less  dignified  moral  process  than  Mr. 
Jennings  and  Mdlle.  Dronsart  quote  it,  “iGladstoue’s  adoption  of  Home  Rule, 
against  the  establishment  of  Land  And  the  question  arises.  What  is  to  be 
^  Courts  in  his  Act  of  1881,  and  the  the  standard  of  sheer  philosophic  con- 
ground  of  finality  which  he  attached  sistency  that  we  demand  from  our 
both  to  his  two  Irish  Land  Acts  and  to  statesmen  ?  Does  any  sensible  man  ask 
the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  more  than  a  steadiness  of  purpose,  a 
Church  may  be  employed  equally  against  real  continuity  of  vision  ?  Mr.  Bright 
them  or  against  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  was  an  admirable  example  of  the  states- 
But  when  we  have  piled  together  all  the  man  whose  entire  spiritual  mould  was 
iniquities  and  inconsistencies,  the  at-  completed  while  he  was  yet  a  young 
tacks  on  classes  and  the  rest  of  them,  man.  But  what  were  5lr.  Bright’s 
what  do  we  make  of  them  all  ?  Mr.  contributions  to  practical  politics  ? 
Gladstone  has  weakened  the  claims  of  An  impassioned  advocacy  of  a  useful 


the  standard  of  sheer  philosophic  con- 
sistency  that  we  demand  from  our 
statesmen  ?  Does  any  sensible  man  ask 
more  than  a  steadiness  of  purpose,  a 
real  continuity  of  vision  ?  Mr.  Bright 
was  an  admirable  example  of  the  states¬ 
man  whose  entire  spiritual  mould  was 
completed  while  he  was  yet  a  young 
man.  But  what  were  Sir.  Bright’s 
contributions  to  practical  politics  ? 
An  impassioned  advocacy  of  a  useful 


property,  especially  of  property  in  land,  ^commercial  principle,  some  great  human 
In  what  country  in  the  world  have  they  sentiments,  and  an  oflBcial  life  more 


been  strengthened  ?  He  has  shifted, 
tentatively  it  is  true,  and  with  many 
qualifications  in  doctrine  and  experi- 
isrnient,  large  burdens  of  /taxation  from 
labor  torent  and  interest.  What  coun¬ 
try  in  Europe  would  not  be  delighted, 
for  the  mere  sake  of  peace  and  quietness, 
to  exchange  its  system  of  taxation  for 
—ours?  He  has  helped  to  drive  the 
Turks  from  Europe.  Who,  with  the 
history  of  the  new  Balkan  States  before 
him,  could  wish  them  back  again  ?  He 
has  attacked  the  House  of  Lords.  What 
observer  of  constitutional  development, 
either  inside  or  outside  the  British  Em¬ 
pire,  is  not  astonished  that  he  allowed 
it  to  exist  after  1884  ?  He  has  estab¬ 
lished  and  confirmed  free  trade,  and  has 
thus  enabled  industriarEngTand  to  live. 
-^He  has  made  the  National  Debt  tolerable 
as  an  alternative  to  the  modern  tendency 
to  repudiation.  All  these  things  an¬ 
swer,  if  we  take  out  from  them  their  en¬ 
tire  social  content  and  economic  effect. 


sterile  than  that  of  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  genius  has 
at  all  events  been  a  fruitful  one.  His 
opportunitist  habit,  with  its  deliberate 
balance  of  tendencies,  has  again  and 
again  placed  at  his  disposal  great  forces, 
of  which  he  has  been  less  the  prime 
mover  than  the  potent  instrument.  He 
has  governed  the  English  Church  in  a 
far  more  real  sense  than  any  of  his  con¬ 
temporary  Primates.  His  philosophic 
defence  of  his  measures  has  often  been 
more  plausible  than  sound,  but  the 
measures  themselves  stand,  and  very 
few  people  wish  them  away.  They 
have  the  characteristic  English  quali¬ 
ties  of  moderation  and  compromise, 
and — with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Land  Act  of  1870,  which  the  Irish 
landlords  made  a  dead-letter  from  the 
first — stability  enough  to  withstand  the 
especial  emergency  which  created 
them.  What  more  do  we  ask  ?  We 
cannot  have  Acts  of  Parliament  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  terms  of  the  Decalogue. 


to  the  kind  of  criticism  I  have  just  pressed  in  the  terms  of  the  Decalogue, 
quoted.  But  they  have  left  England  v  Mr.  Gladstone  has  done  what  two  gen- 
still  stable.  Can  Gerntany,  Italy,  erations  asked  of  him,  and  history— 
^  France,  even  the  United  States,  pay  a  which  is  practical  rather  than  intro- 
similar  tribute  to  their  contemporary  spective — will  pay  small  heed  to  the 
Gladstones  ?  criticism  that  he  did  not  always  use  the 

Still  less  relevant  is  the  criticism  i  right  arguments, 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  acted  through-  v-  Mr.  Gladstone’s  personal  contribu- 
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tion  to  politics  must  indeed  be  com¬ 
pared,  not  with  some  unrealized  type 
of  ideal  statesmanship,  but  with  the 
men  with  whom  he  worked,  and  whom 
he,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  Eng¬ 
land,  superseded.  We  have  to  set  him 
beside  Peel,  honest  but  uninspiring ; 


acter,  really  makes  the  other  way. 
Mere  policy  would  clearly  have  dictated 
a  combination  between  the  two  Eng¬ 
lish  parties,  coupled  with  a  minimum 
programme  of  Local  Government,  not 
a  passionate  reliance  on  English  justice 
and  Irish  placability.  No  doubt  it  has 


VRussell,  the  least  impressive  of  men  /  been  Mr.  Gladstone’s  task  to  embody 
Palmerston,  the  mere  creSlure  of  Par-  the  winning  ideas  of  his  time  with  a 
liamentary  tricks  and  wiles  ;  Beacons-  *  victorious  energy  all  his  own.  But 
field,  the  man  of  genius  without  heart  surely  that  is  the  tribute  we  have  been 
^  and  seriousness.  We  have  to  consider  content  to  assign  to  statesmanship  all 
what  incomparable  ardor  he  Iim  im-  the  world  over.  It  is  open,  of  course, 
C«parted  to  the  pursuit  of  politics,) to  /for  us  to  say  that  John  Brown  was  9,' 
what  large  ideas  he  has  linked  it,  what  /greater  man  than  Abraham  Lincoln,^ 
virility  and  self-reliance  he  has  lent  to  that  we  prefer  the  martyr  to  the  man 
an  age  to  which  those  qualities  were  ^ who  leads  the  “compact  majority.’^ 
wanting.  It  is  possibly  a  more  perti- j  But  we  have  still  to  face  the  old  banal 
nent  criticism  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  |  question  of  how  the  world’s  work  is  to 
rendered  no  service  to  a  characteristic  wbe  done.  Certainly  it  has  had  few 
modern  development,  namely,  the  ten-  defter  engineers  than  Mr.  Gladstone. 


dency  to  federation  as  opposed  to  that 
of  nationalities.  It  would  have  been 
difficult  to  imagine  him  taking  a  part 
-  in  the  building  up  of  the  German  Em¬ 
pire,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  mistook 
the  centripetal  movement  which  proved 
in  the  end  to  represent  the  conquering 
energy  in  the  American  Civil  War. 
f  But  the  national  principle  is  still  po¬ 
tent,  in  spite  of  the  disappearance  of 
Poland  and  the  eclipse  of  the  smaller 
European  States,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  certainly  made  the  largest  possible 
contribution  to  it.  His  spoken  word 
had  at  least  as  large  an  influence  in 
the  creation  of  the  Balkan  States  as  the 
legions  of  the  Czar.  The  father  of 
Montenegro,  he  also  has  his  share  of 
responsibility  for  the  kingdoms  of  Italy 
and  Greece.  It  was  Mr.  Gladstone, 
the  most  peaceful  of  Ministers,  the 
most  maladroit  of  war  administrators, 
who  took  without  hesitation  the  step 
that  saved  Belgium  from  absorption 
under  the  Benedetti  arrangement.  And 
^  it  was  he  who  kept  the  peace  with  the 
United  States  when  the  temptation  to 
renew  the  conflicts  of  the  earlier  part 
of  the  century  was  strong  both  in  Eng- 
r  land  and  in  America. 

These  services  to  what  we  regard  to¬ 
day  as  great  human  causes  are  hardly 
consistent  with  the  view  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  as  a  mere  caster-up  of  votes,  the 
petty  calculator  of  the  odd  chance. 
The  Home  Rule  adventure,  which  is 
quoted  as  a  classic  instance  of  this  char- 


The  secret  of  this  resourcefulness  in 
action  cannot  be  said  to  reside  purely 
in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  intellectual  power,  r 
It  was  not  because  Mr.  Gladstone  was/ 
recognized  as  possessing  the  greatest 
mind  in  the  country  that  Mrs.  Glad¬ 
stone  was  told,  as  a  young  girl,  to 
“  watch  that  young  man,  for  he  would 
one  day  be  Prime  Minister  of  Eng¬ 
land.”  Mr.  Gladstone  has  hardly,  per¬ 
haps,  seen  the  things  of  the  mind  with 
the  clearness,  the  detachment  of  the 
inner  essence  from  the  outer  symbol, 
which  marked  Napoleon  or  Bismarck. 
He  floods  you  with  hopelessly  conflict¬ 
ing  views  of  all  kinds  and  questions. 
Ho  has  spoken  of  the  Income  Tax  as  a 
dangerously,  democratic  instrument  of 
taxation  ;  he  has  proposed  to  abolish 
it ;  ♦  he  has  apologized  for  it  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  expedient,  while  all  through  the 
later  years  of  his  statesmanship  he  has 
inevitably  and  wisely  relied  more  and 
more  upon  it.  Moreover,  we  have  the 
reiterated  contrast  between  the  imperi¬ 
ousness  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  moral  ap¬ 
peals  and  the  compact  Opportunism  of 
the  measures  in  behalf  of  which  he  has 
made  them.  Beyond  question  the  best 
example  of  Glads  ton  ian  eloquence  is  the 


*  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  some  years  ago 
I  had  Mr.  Gladstone’s  authority  for  saying 
that  his  effort  at  the  close  of  his  first  ministry 
to  do  away  with  the  Income  Tax  was  sabor- 
dinate  to  a  general  idea  of  readjustment  of 
the  taxes  on  property,  especially  of  the  death 
dues. 
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*  defence  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1866. 

But  what  was  the  measure  over  which 
^  Mr.  Gladstone  proudly  waved  the  ban¬ 
ner  of  the  ideal  ?  It  was  a  proposal  to 
enfranchize  barely  100,000  voters  out 
I  of  an  adult  industrial  England  of  four 
millions.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to 
.explain  why  he  has  given  over  his  elab- 
'  orate  theory  of  the  almost  divine  nature 
I  of  Church  establishments,  and  has 
come  round  to  his  opponent  Macaulay’s 
'view,  that  particular  establishments  can 
\  only  rest  on  the  consent  of  the  people. 
It  IS  this  lack  of  philosophic  insight 
which  perhaps  explains  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  spent  two  thirds  of  his 
political  life  as  a  more  or  less  loosely 
attached  Conservative,  and  that  his 
later  career  has  given  a  consistent  stim¬ 
ulus  to  political  and  social  democracy. 

Unfortunately  this  earlier  Gladstone 
gave  no  especial  attention  to  factory 
legislation  or  trade  unionism,  and  Lord 
Shaftesbury  was  able  to  quote  him  as  an 
opponent  of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  proposal  to  nation- 
i-  alize  English  railways  in  1844,  and  the 
V  actual  provision  made  for  the  free  con- 
'  veyance  of  children  and  the  cheap  car- 
)  riage  of  workmen,  are  by  no  means  the 
'  only  measures  of  practical  Socialism  for 
'which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  responsi¬ 
ble.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
in  1885  Mr.  Gladstone  was  seriously 
alarmed  at  the  spread  of  Socialism  in 
the  Liberal  party,  and  privately  ex¬ 
pressed  his  keen  apprehension  of  it. 
But  none  of  these  surface  inconsisten¬ 
cies  appear  when  we  enter  the  region 
of  emotion  and  belief  within  which  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  life  has  been  so  largely 
spent.  No  one,  for  instance,  can  im¬ 
agine  him  abandoning  the  orthodox 
view  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  or  agree¬ 
ing  to  put  the  question  of  free  divorce 
/  to  the  Referendum.  Of  nobler  and 
more  enduring  quality  has  been  his 
view,  perhaps  the  one  idee  fixe  of  his 
whole  career,  that  international  rela¬ 
tions  ought  to  be  based  not  merely  on 
the  exchanges  of  diplomacy,  but  on  a 
certain  free  and  generous  ethical  deal- 
)  ing  between  the  peoples.  When  we 
'  contrast  his  foreign  policy,  unsuccess¬ 
ful  as  it  has  often  been,  with  that  of 
Metternich  and  of  Palmerston,  we  can 
measure  with  accuracy  the  mighty 
moral  advance  which  his  political  life 


has  ensured.  It  is  possible  that  the 
actual  measure  of  progress  has  not  been 
great.  Diplomatists  may  have  laughed 
in  their  sleeves  at  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
humanitarianism.  But  here  again  he 
has  made  a  great  contribution  of  per- 
sonality.  In  the  Don  Pacifico  debate 
he  used  the  language  more  of  a  cosmo¬ 
politan  than  of  a  patriot.  In  the 
Crimean  war,  and  the  Chinese  war,  and 
the  wars  with  Afghanistan  and  with 
the  Boers,  and  on  our  policy  on  the 
Eastern  question,  he  has  been  haunted, 
as  the  average  man  seldom  is  haunted, 
by  the  idea  that  if  his  country  was  in 
the  wrong,  he  was  bound  as  an  English¬ 
man,  no  less  than  as  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  to  say  so.  It  is  impossible  to 
maintain  that  such  an  attitude  is  not 
at  times  of  the  greatest  practical  use 
to  nations  with  foreign  policies.  If 
France  had  been  less  self-confident, 
less  exclusively  devoted  to  the  material¬ 
ist  side  of  patriotism,  she  might  have 
been  saved  the  disaster  of  1870.  If 
Pitt  could  have  kept  back  the  patriotic 
passion  of  England,  we  should  not  have 
been  dragged  into  the  French  wars. 
Few  men  are  popular  who  even  appear 
to  love  justice  more  than  their  own 
country.  But  if  modern  Europe  is  to 
live  in  peace,  the  race  of  Gladstones 
will  never,  one  may  well  hope,  be  ex¬ 
tinguished.  I 

It  is  indeed  when  we  reach  the  sphere 
of  the  emotions  that  we  find  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  consistently  at  his  greatest.  Not 
even  the  radiant  and  copious  charm  of 
his  speech,  the  inexhaustible  delights  of 
“  The  rapt  oration  flowing;  free 

^  From  point  to  point,  with  power  and  grace 
And  music  in  the  bounds  of  law, 

To  those  conclusions  when  we  saw 
The  Ood  within  him  light  his  face,” 

attract  us  so  powerfully  as  the  kindling 
fervor  of  the  nature  which  for  eighty- 
four  years  has  lit  and  sustained  the  in¬ 
ner  fire.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  had  some 
temperamental  disadvantages  for  the 
pursuit  of  a  career  of  action.  Never  a 
mere  man  of  the  world,  his  judgments 
on  those  around  him  have  been  more 
simple  than  shrewd.  His  tactics,  now 
profound  and  patient,  have  now  again 
been  remarkable  for  nothing  more  than 
a  certain  splendor  of  rashness.  He 
wrecked  his  party  twice  when  a  smaller 
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man  would  have  tried  to  build  it  up  on 
shifty  compromises.  But  he  has  been 
forgiven  all  because  he  has  made  the 
people  feel  that  the  curse  of  the  old 
Vhiggery — the  long  and  indolent  pos¬ 
session  of  power — might  very  well  be¬ 
come  the  bane  of  the  new  Liberalism. 
In  all  these  things  his  merit  has  been 
to  impress  the  moral  that  the  running 
is  well-nigh  as  important  as  the  prize  ; 
that  controversy  can  be  conducted  with¬ 
out  meanness  of  speech,  without  cruelty, 
without  vulgarity  ;  above  all,  that  the 
business  of  life  can  only  be  pursued  in 
happiness  by  steady  appeal  to  the  higher 
emotions,  the  permanent  sensibilities 
of  mankind,  as  well  as  by  an  incessant 
personal  effort  which  reminds  one  of 
nothing  so  much  as  a  general  galloping 
from  end  to  end  of  his  line  of  battle. 
In  that  he  resembles  Lassalle,  who, 
however,  had  the  immense  advantage 
over  Mr.  Gladstone  that  he  started  on 
great  and  living  ideas  instead  of  on 
small  and  dying  ones.  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
moral  service  to  his  countrymen  has  on 
this  side  been  exemplary.  He  has  tak¬ 
en  out  of  Dissent  much  of  its  pettiness, 
its  want  of  culture,  and  its  provincial¬ 
ism,  while  he  has  enlisted  its  sturdi¬ 
ness  and  its  love  of  liberty.  He  has 
tried  and  failed  to  keep  the  Church  and 
the  aristocracy  sensitive  to  new  move¬ 
ments,  devoted  to  public  duty,  and 
willing  to  accept  his  own  “  flesh  and 
blood”  theory  of  government.  Of  his 
thousands  of  speeches  there  is  nothing 
to  report  but  the  almost  exaggerated 
tenderness  and  chivalry  of  the  elder  per¬ 
sonal  sentiment.  Among  his  contem¬ 
poraries  and  rivals  he  has  probably 
thought  worst  of  Palmerston  and  Bea- 
consfield.  But  he  never  spoke  a  dis- 
\ /courteous  word  either  to  or  of  them, 
1/  even  at  the  time  when  “  tempest-toss’d 
'  Gladstone,”  as  Greville  described  him, 
seemed  to  be  steering  straight  to  wreck, 
and  when  Palmerston,  representing 
everything  that  he  most  hated,  barred 
the  way  to  anything  like  a  free  career. 
But  it  is  Mr.  Gladstone’s  transcendent 
merit  to  have  kept  politics  at  once  warm 
and  high-minded. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  grasp  the 
significance  of  the  change  which  the 
substitution  of  Lord  Rosebery  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  involves.  In  Mr.  Gladstone 
we  have  had  the  most  supreme  instance 


known  to  modern  history  of  what  can 
be  achieved  by  the  man  acting  more 
consistently  from  spiritual  impulse  than 
from  intellectual  conviction.  The  tem¬ 
peramental  change  to  Lord  Rosebery, 
whether  it  be  a  loss  or  a  gain,  is  enor¬ 
mous.  Lord  Rosebery  has  perhaps  never 
had  what  the  Methodist  would  call  an 
‘‘  experience,”  though  his  connection 
with  the  London  County  Council  showed 
a  very  near  approach  to  a  purely  sym¬ 
pathetic  view  of  politics,  and  has  deeply 
affected  both  the  color  and  the  content 
of  all  his  public  utterances  which  date 
from  1889.  His  strength  of  character  ' 
no  one  denies,  and  it  is  all  to  the  good 
that,  in  contrast  to  the  shifty  and  facile 
conversions  of  the  average  partisan. 
Lord  Rosebery's  mental  processes,  like 
Mr.  Gladstone’s,  are  slow,  while  they 
are  not  sustained  by  the  quick  emotional 
fire  which  blazed  almost  in  an  hour 
into  activity  in  the  crusades  against  the 
Irish  Church  and  the  Act  of  Union. 
In  their  earlier  stages  they  exhibit  a 
reluctant  abandonment  of  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery’s  class  privileges,  and  in  their  later 
a  strong  intellectual  grasp  of  what  mod¬ 
em  social  democracy  may  come  to 
mean.  For  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  transition  from  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  Lord  Rosebery  represents  the  inevi¬ 
table  landslip  from  the  old  to  the  new 
Radicalism.  Mr.  Labouchere’s  ingenious 
excursions  and  alarums  have  in  some 
measure  obscured  this  fact,  but  to  a  close 
observer  of  the  Parliamentary  situation 
it  was  obvious  from  the  first.  Such 
strength  as  the  vanished  cave  ever  rep¬ 
resented  came  from  a  body  of  poli¬ 
ticians  sincerely  devoted  to  the  old  no¬ 
tions  of  the  overwhelming  importance 
of  constitutional  as  against  social 
change,  but  themselves  out  of  harmony 
with  many  of  the  points  on  which  all 
the  popular  running  has  been  made 
during  the  last  five  years.  Mr.  Labou- 
chere  himself  was  one  of  the  earliest 
foes  of  the  Eight-Hours  movement. 
He  was  a  heretic  on  the  vital  point  of 
“  contracting  out.”  He  helped  to  give 
his  enemies,  the  Lords,  the  leverage 
they  used  over  the  Employers’  Liability 
Bill,  and,  like  a  good  economist  of  the 
Joseph  Hume  type,  he  was  horrified  at 
the  notion  of  asking  one  set  of  citizens 
to  pay  pennies  to  lighten  the  school 
work  of  the  children  of  another  set. 
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Mr.  Gladstone’s  absorption  in  Parlia¬ 
mentary  work,  and  his  earlier  associa¬ 
tions,  barred  him  oat  from  following 
closely  either  the  rise  or  the  later  de¬ 
velopments  of  trade  unionism,  co-opera¬ 
tion — “  the  State  within  the  State,”  as 
Lord  Rosebery  happily  called  it — or  ur¬ 
ban  local  government.  This  was  in¬ 
evitable,  but  when  the  really  vigorous 
body  of  democratic  opinion  had  to  de¬ 
cide  on  a  chief,  no  one  was  surprised  to 
find  trade  unionist  leaders  pushing  aside 
the  'accident  of  Lord  Rosebery’s  birth 
with  almost  complete  indifference,  ask¬ 
ing  what  had  they  to  do  with  the  most 
devoted  and  most  brilliant  of  the  mere 
Gladstonian  partisans,  but  keenly  ex¬ 
ercised  over  the  Premier’s  association 
with  the  London  County  Council  and 
the  Coal  Strike. 

We  see  now,  indeed,  that  any  other 
step  than  a  Rosebery  premiership 
would  have  been  instantly  fatal  to  the 
Liberal  party.  To  have  had  average 
Gladstonianism  without  the  quick  salt 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  genius,  and  without 
its  vast  and  impressive  emotional  back¬ 
ground,  might  have  been  almost  as  un¬ 
fortunate  as  would  have  been  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  decision  to  come  out  about  1859 
on  Lord  Derby’s  side  instead  of  on  Lord 
Palmerston’s.  To  have  asked  an  ex¬ 
tremely  adroit  and  fervid  party  pulpiteer 
— long  past  middle  life  and  deeply  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  elder  officialism — to  wear 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  armor,  to  succeed  to  a 
man  of  the  old  heroic  type — 


Les  titans,  les  Inttenrs  anx  gigantesqnes 
tallies, 

Les  fanves  promenenrs  rodant  dans  les 
batailles’  ’ — 


would  have  been  to  condemn  the  Lib¬ 
eral  party  to  the  permanent  sterility 
which  threatened  to  afflict  it  even  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  Gladstone  administra¬ 
tion. 

In  another  sense  the  acceptance 
of  Sir  William  Harcourt  would  have 
been  a  mistake.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the 
first  of  the  true  cosmopolitan  states¬ 
men.  His  temperament,  humane,  ex¬ 
pansive,  more  artistic  than  severely  log¬ 
ical,  intensely  interested  in  the  world’s 
affairs,  has  always  been  ready  to  take 
coloring  from  other  soils  than  our  own. 
These  are  noble  and  rare  attributes,  but 
they  are  a  little  dangerous  to  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  an  English  Prime  Minister. 


And  cosmopolitanism,  widely  as  it  still 
influences  democratic  feeling,  has  of 
late  had  to  contend  against  a  renais¬ 
sance  of  the  national  sentiment,  which 
as  Dr.  Pearson  believes,  and  as  many 
tendencies  would  seem  to  indicate,  will 
in  all  probability  determine  the  imme¬ 
diate  development  of  State  Socialism. 
Sir  William  Harcourt  inherits  his  old 
leader’s  anti-Jingoism,  just  as  Lord 
Rosebery  represents  the  later  and  pow¬ 
erful  reaction  in  favor  of  a  modified 
Imperialism. 

I  come,  therefore,  to  the  main  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  brief  article — the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  moral  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
successor  must,  in  the  main,  shine  by 
force  of  contrast  with  his  illustrious 
forerunner.  Youth  against  age,  na¬ 
tionalism  against  cosmopolitanism,  the 
collectivist  as  against  the  individualist 
point  of  view,  the  development  of  local 
and  industrial  organizations  as  against 
the  supreme  attractions  of  life  and 
warfare  in  the  central  Parliament,  an 
approach  to  Federal  Home  Rule  as  op¬ 
posed  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  more  exclusive 
method — these  are  the  main  landmarks 
of  the  course  along  which  the  Liberal 
party  is  now  being  steered.  The  fate 
of  the  Rosebery  administration  may 
quite  possibly  not  be  a  great  one,  though 
the  signs  of  a  Rosebery  legend  in  the 
country  are  a  notable  testimony  to  the 
desire  for  intellectual  novelty  which 
sustains  the  new  formation.  But  Lord 
Rosebery  may  very  well  succeed  in  set¬ 
tling  nearly  all  the  more  urgent  prob¬ 
lems  of  his  day— Home  Rule,  hereditary 
legislation,  the  complete  unification  of 
London,  the  Eight-Hours  movement, 
the  equipment  of  the  London  County 
Council  with  powers  which  would  pave 
the  way  for  the  largest  experiment  in 
.municipal  collectivism  known  to  the 
/civilized  world.  VHe  has  great  powers 
of  action,  the  capacity  for  making  up 
his  mind  with  something  of  the  instant 
dexterity  with  which  the  ’general  seizes 
the  happy  tactical  moment  in  a  battle 
or  a  campaign.  But  his  main  source  of 
strength  lies  in  the  social  movement 
which  made  it  inevitable  that  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  went  he  would  be  succeeded 
by  a  municipal  statesman.  Birming¬ 
ham  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  have 
been  chosen  if  events  had  not  willed  it 
that  London  and  Lord  Rosebery  should 
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take  their  place.  A  reaction  against 
the  Parliamentary  statesman  pure  and 
gjjjjple_a  fear  that  with  a  leader  repre¬ 
senting  Mr.  Gladstone  without  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  genius  Liberalism  might 
be  stricken  with  barrenness — was,  after 


all,  the  natural  outcome  of  the  depart¬ 
ure  of  the  greatest  of  all  Parliamentari¬ 
ans,  the  most  fit  and  splendid  embodi¬ 
ment  of  an  age,  unheroic  but  useful,  in 
which  he  alone  played  a  consistently 
poetic  part. —  Contemporary  Revieto. 
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BY  C.  B.  ROYLANCE-KENT. 


Y  It  was  said  bv  Goethe  that  humanity  of  fiux,  and  it  was  long  before  they 
l^vances,  but  that  it  does  so  in  spiral  crystallized  down  to  anything  like  their 
lines.  That  is  most  true  ;  for  the  evil  present  shape.  Europe  was  for  many 


frequently  accompanies  the  good,  and 
^retrogression  sometimes  occurs  where 
we  look  for  improvement.  ^The  human 
t^race  is  like  a  mountain  climber,  who 
indeed  advances  slowly  but  with  many 
)back  slidings  down  the  steep  ascent  of 
I  progress.  The  causes  which  operate  in 
society  often  produce  the  most  opposite 
effects  to  what  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  and  political  prophecies  are  but 
*,rarely  fulfilled.'^  Any  one,  for  instance, 
who  fifty'years  ago  could  have  foreseen 
the  enormous  development  which  was 
about  to  be  given  to  the  means  of  com-y  tions  claim 
^munication  between  the  different  na-  Africa,  so 
tions  of  the  world,  might  have  predicted 
with  some  confidence  that  considerable 
breaches  would  by  this  time  have  been 
made  in  the  barriers  which  sever  nation 
from  nation.  It  might  have  been  ante¬ 
cedently  supposed  that  as  the  different 
peoples  saw  more  of  one  another,  and 
came  to  know  one  another  better, 
much  of  the  old  international  jealousy 
would  have  gradually  disappeared. 

With  the  increase  of  knowledge  a  cor¬ 
responding  advance  in  cosmopolitan 
spirit  and  latitude  of  sympathy  might 
have  reasonably  been  expected.  Such 
a  forecast  would  have  been  completely 
C  falsified  by  events.  The  close  of  the 
5  nineteenth  century  is  in  fact  being 


years  nothing  more  than  a  congeries  of 
races,  which  spoke  unsettled  languages,^^ 
and  inhabited  territories  with  bounda->- 
ries  that  shifted  like  the  sand.  These 
races  readily  transferred  their  allegiance 
to  any  conqueror  who  happened  to  pre¬ 
vail.  It  was  the  rule  of  the  strongest, 
and  might  was  pre-eminently  right. 
Territories  were  continually  being 
seized,  divided,  partitioned  and  appor¬ 
tioned,  with  the  populations  on  them, 
like  the  cattle  or  the  crops.  And  just 
as  at  the  present  time  the  modern  na- 
spheres  of  influence  in 
in  niuch  the  same  way  a 
Charlemagne  or  a  Charles  the  Fifth  may 
be  said  to  have  claimed  spheres  of  in¬ 
terest  in  Europe.  The  Austrian  House 
of  Hapsburg,  for  example,  extended  the 
area  of  its  sway  over  many  races  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Vistula,  and  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Northern  Sea. 
But  it  retained  its  jurisdiction  only  by 
the  exercise  of  force,  for  there  was  no 
cementing  tie  of  a  common  nationality. 
Boundaries  were  continually  changing  ; 
some  States  grew  and  others  diminished  ; 
or  sometimes  a  Napoleon  would  arise 
and  would  recast  the  map  of  Europe 
with  the  stamp  of  his  foot  or  the  stroke 
of  his  pen.  All  was  change  and  ebb  and 
flow,  nothing  enduring  but  nature’s 


(  marked  by  a  singular  outbreak  of  inter-  ^^everlasting  landmarks,  k  Such  was  Eu- 


nafioual  animosities. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  interest  to 
watch  the  growth  of  nationalities,  and 
to  track  the  present  into  the  dark  re¬ 
cesses  of  the  past.  The  States  of  mod- 


rope  while  the  nations  and  the  States 
were  in  the  process  of  making.  / 

These  conditions  are  perfectly  reflect¬ 
ed  in  the  morals  of  the  time.  Men  are 
much  what  their  surroundings  make 


em  Europe  are  the  ultimate  result  of  a ;;  them,  and  when  national  feeling  but 
f  long  process  of  evolution.  Nations  ap-  faintly  exercised  its  powers,  it  was  nat- 
Marior  centuries  to  have  been  very  ill  ural  enough  that  the  patriotic  virtues 
^defined  ;  they  were  in  a  continual  state  should  have  occupied  a  very  low  place 
Nxw  Sutm. — Yol.  LIX.,  No,  6.  41 
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in  the  code  of  ethics.  The  early  Chris¬ 
tians  for  a  long  time  actually  despised 
patriotism  ;  they  not  only  saw  and  felt 
that  on  this  earth  they  had  no  abiding 
city,  but  they  claimed  to  owe  their 
allegiance  to  a  higher  power.  This  was 
a  notion  that  prevailed  until  the  growth 
of  national  sentiment  became  strong 
enough  to  make  a  Christian  a  patriot  as 
well.  Macchiavelli,  who  had  a  lively 
appreciation  of  the  pagan  virtues,  was 
one  of  the  first  writers  of  renown  to  ex¬ 
alt  patriotism  to  a  high  phice  among  the 
virtues.  In  his  eyes  all  was  fair  in  war, 
if  not  in  love  ;  and  he  openly  declared 
his  admiration  for  those  who  loved  their 
country  better  than  the  safety  of  their 
souls.  Patriotism'was,  in  short,  an  old- 
world  virtue  which  at  the  time  of  the 
Renaissance  was  dragged  out  of  its  re¬ 
cess  and  refurbished  for  the  use  of  the 
modern  world.  Eclipsed  for  a  season, 
it  has  shone  as  bright  again  as  ever  it 
did  in  Greece  or  Rome.  Many  a  citi¬ 
zen  has  since  been  cast  in  the  mould  of 
Aristides  or  of  Regulus.  But  it  is  curi¬ 
ous  to  observe  that  when  national  senti¬ 
ment  was  weak,  there  was  in  some  re¬ 
spects  a  greater  sense  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man  than  there  is  to-day.  Amid  all 
its  wars  and  turmoil*  Europe  made  a 
nearer  approach  to  solidarity  and  union. 
Christianity  was  a  ^reat  welding  force. 
The  dreams  of  a  universal  Church  were 
in  some  slight  degree  realized,  and  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  was  a  stupendous 
fact  which  formed  a  cementing  bond 
between  many  disorganized  races.  No 
one  now  would  seriously  contemplate, 
like  Sully,  the  possibility  of  a  great 
Christian  Republic.  If  there  was  little 
or  no  love  of  country,  there  was  at  least 
a  unity  of  faith  which  crossed  rivers 
and  mountains  and  rose  superior  to 
racial  and  linguistic  differences.  But 
all  this  was  a  frail  idea  which  schism 
was  destined  to  destroy,  and  that  which 
should  have  healed  and  cemented,  served 
only  to  sever  and  inflame.  Religion 
brought  not  peace  but  a  sword,  and 
differences  of  creed  added  to  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  discord  which  arose  from  the 
natural  differences  of  race.  The  Refor¬ 
mation,  if  it  purified  religion,  brought 
with  it  strife  among  men. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  religion,  but  in 
thought  and  literature  that  a  common 
bond  of  sympathy  was  found.  It  is 


perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  there 
was  among  the  educated  classes  of 
Europe  a  larger  sphere  of  mutual  knowl- 
edge  and  reciprocal  regard  than  there 
is  to-day.  The  literature  of  one  nation 
had  a  far-reaching  influence  upon  that 
of  others.  France,  Italy  and  England 
in  particular  were  in  this  respect  closely 
intertwined.  They  were  swept  simul¬ 
taneously  by  the  same  currents  of 
thought.  The  debt  of  Shakespeare 
and  Milton  to  Italian  literature  was  im¬ 
measurably  great.  To  take  a  single  in¬ 
stance  from  France,  that  of  Montaigne; 
his  influence  in  England  has  rarely  been 
excelled  by  any  foreign  writer.  In  his 
English  dress  by  Florio,  who  taught 
Italian  to  Anne  of  Denmark,  he  ap¬ 
pealed  strongly  to  the  English  train  of 
thought.  So  much  was  this  the  case, 
that  Montaigne  was.  by  some  believed  to 
be  an  Englishman.  The  literature  of 
Europe  was  simultaneously  subjected  to 
the  same  intellectual  forces.  In  Lon¬ 
don,  Paris,  and  Rome  the  educated 
were  reading,  talking,  and  thinking 
much  the  same  thing.  It  was  a  great 
symposium  of  letters.  This  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact 
that  a  knowledge  of  Latin  was  a  com¬ 
mon  property  of  the  learned.  It  was  the 
universal  language  ;  a  sort  of  literary 
volapuk,  if  the  comparison  may  be 
allowed.  Every  author  who  wished  to 
be  a  power  took  care  to  have  his  works 
translated  into  Latin.  A  crucial  iu-  ^ 
y stance  will  suffice.*^ Bacon  requested  ^ 
his  friend  Dr.  Playfair  to  undertake 
the  task  of  translating  A rfrance- 
ment  of  Learning  into  Mjatin  ;  to  use  / 
his  own  words,  “  the  privateness  of  the  ] 
language  considered  wherein  it  is  writ¬ 
ten  extending  to  my  readers  and  he 
counts  it  “  a  second  birth  of  that  work 
if  it  might  be  translated  without  mani¬ 
fest  loss  of  the  sense  and  matter.” 
And  again  in  sending  a  copy  of  the  De 
I  Augmentis  Scientiaruni  to  the  Prince 
/  of  Wales  he  emphatically  expresses  his 
belief  that  “  it  is  a  book  which  will  live 
and  be  a  citizen  of  the  world  as  English 
/books  are  not.^  A  more  striking  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  diffusion  of  Latin  it  ■ 
would  be  difficult  to  find.  In  Bacon’s 
time  it  was,  in  a  very  real  sense,  a  liv¬ 
ing  language.  In  it  men  of  learning 
corresponded,  and  it  was  thus  that 
/Bacon  discussed  with ^asaubon,  who 
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was  then  in  Paris,  the  problems  of  phi¬ 
losophy.  A  book  in  Latin  was  an  open 
,/book  to  all  the  world. 

Keligion  and  literature  combined  to 
give  Europe  a  sense  of  solidarity  which 
ft  has  never  since  possessed.  But  re¬ 
ligious  unity  waned,  nationalities  de¬ 
veloped,  patriotism  became  a  power, 
and  the  growth  of  modern  languages 
dethroned  Latin  from  its  place.  Here 
were  the  seeds  of  disunion  fully  sown. 
The  process  has  been  immensely  accel¬ 
erated  during  the_  present  century. 
Never  has  nationalist  feeling  been  so 
strong.  Nations  have  in  several  cases 
been  advanced  into  States,  for  between 
the  two  a  clear  distinction  may  be 
/drawn.  The  existence  of  the  nation 
always  precedes  the  creation  of  the 
State.  The  formation  of  the  nation  is 
always  the  longer  process  of  the  two  ; 
‘  it  is  the  work  of  ages,  but  a  single  war 
may  transform  a  nation  into  a  State. 
Nations  are  not  made,  but  grow  ;  the 
pen  of  the  diplomatist  may  create  the 
State.  It  took  prodigious  forces  to 
weld  the  Bretons,  the  Franks,  and 
other  ditferent  races  into  the  nation 
which  is  known  as  France.  Italy  w'as 
ethnologically  a  nation  long  before 
1860  ;  it  was  never  a  State  ;  it  was  only 
what  Metternich  called  it  with  his  airy 
language  of  cynical  contempt,  “  a  geo¬ 
graphical  expression.”  The  sting  of 
the  saying  lay  in  its  truth  ;  it  was  bru¬ 
tally  candid.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  Bulgaria  was  made 
a  State.  The  essential  marks  of  na¬ 
tionality  have  long  been  questioned. 
Neither  unity  of  language,  of  blood,  of 
history  and  tradition,  nor  occupation 
of  territory,  when  taken  separately,  or 
sometimes  when  taken  together,  are 
enough  to  constitute  a  nation.  The 
Bretons  and  the  Basques  have  a  terri¬ 
tory  and  a  dialect  of  their  own,  but  they 
are  refused  the  title.  On  the  other 
hand,  France  which  contains  them  is 
a  nation,  though  she  is  made  up  of 
Very  dissimilar  races,  with  very  dis¬ 
similar  speech.  But  if  it  is  some¬ 
times  difficult  to  say  whether  a  people 
forms  a  nation,  it  is  easy  to  say  when  a 
nation  forms  a  State.  When  a  nation 
maintains  an  independent  self-govern¬ 
ment,  then  it  is  raised  to  the  position 
of  a  State  ;  it  is  clothed  with  a  higher 
skius.  Burke  put  it  well  when  he  said 


that  “  the  State  is  the  nation  in  its  col¬ 
lective  and  corporate  character. ’V  The 
State  is  in  fact  a  political  corporation, 
a  sort  of  persona  ficta  of  international 
law^  It  is  the  nation  considered  in  its 
external  relations  ;  or  in  other  words 
the  nation  is  an  ethnological  concep¬ 
tion,  and  th^  St^e  a  poli^al  one. 

^  And  no  nation  c^  properly  hope  or*^ 
claim  to  be  a  State  unless  it  is  able  to 
stand  by  itself  in  the  rough  and  tumble 
of  international  strife.  ^'Kome  indeed, 
under  Pius  the  Ninth,  backed  up  as  she 
was  by  the  bayonets  of  the  French, 
contrived  to  pose  for  a  time  as  a  State.  > 
But  it  was  a  sorry  spectacle  ;  Mr.  Gladi^ 
stone  called  her  the  great  political  men¬ 
dicant  of  the  world. 

^hen  the  nimjfeenth  century  dawned 
the  nations  were  already  formed  ;  its 
history  has  been  that  of  the  greatest  ^ 
process  of 'State-making  that  the  world^ 
has  ever  seen. '  It  was  in  this  direction 
that  the  forces  of  nationalisnj,  which 
ever  waxes  more  and  more,  impelled 
themselves  with  irresistible  strength. 
The  erection  of  natural  and  ethnological 
boundaries  in  exchange  for  purely  arti¬ 
ficial  ones  has  been  one  of  the  grand 
results  of  the  present  century  of  Euro¬ 
pean  history.  Nationalism  has  been 
one  of  its  dominant  ideas.  It  has  been 
omnipresent,  and  has  had  a  profound 
and  subtle  influence.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  the  English  language  was 
without  the  word  interjcational  until  it 
occurred  to  the  genius  of  Bentham  to  • 
invent  it.  Everywhere  have  tlie  na¬ 
tions  demanded  or  extorted  recognition, 
and  some  of'  the  most  important  wars 
of  the  century  have  been  waged  on  na¬ 
tional  grounds,  and  have  had  results 
which  have  mightily  affected  the  desti¬ 
nies  of  nations.  All  the  efforts  and 
creations  of  warriors  and  statesmen, 
which  have  ignored  or  defied  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  have  eventually  failed.  It 
was  like  trying  to  dam  in  the  tide.  Na¬ 
poleon,  who,  like  Attila,  may  be  called 
“  a  scourge  of  God,”  treated  nations 
like  cattle  or  sheep  ;  but  at  the  end  the 
bitter  exclamation  escaped  him,  “  I 
have  sinned  against  the  ideas  of  the 
century  ;  I  have  lost  all.”  There  was 
more  truth  in  the  remark  than  he  prob¬ 
ably  supposed.  The  work  too  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  with  its 
cynical  indifference  to  nationalist  hopes 
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and  aspirations,  was  doomed  to  failure 
from  the  first.  There  is  a  story  of 
Talleyrand  that  at  a  meeting  of  diplo- 
ymatists  he  once  asked,  “  Who  is  being 
/  deceived  here  ?”  At  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  he  might  have  said  that  every 
one  deceived  mmself.  For  based  on 
false  principles,  its  work  could  only  be 
supported  by  bayonets  for  a  time,  and 
in  less  than  half  a  century  not  a  shred 
of  it  remained.  It  too  had  sinned 
against  the  ideas  of  the  century. 

All  this  is  clearly  seen  in  the  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  the  political 
geography  of  Europe  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  century.  Let  any  one  com¬ 
pare  the  map  of  Europe  as  it  is  to-day 
with  what  it  was  before  1830  for  in¬ 
stance.  Immense  changes  will  be  seen 
at  a  glance.  Frontiers  have  been  en¬ 
tirely  rearranged ;  some  States  have 
been  greatly  cut  down  ;  others  have 
been  greatly  increased,  and  some  have 
been  actually  created.  It  will  be  found 
on  examination  that  all  these  changes 
have  been  due  to  the  profound  and 
irresistible  influence  of  the  spirit  of  na¬ 
tionalism.  It  has  operated  in  two  di¬ 
rectly  opposite  directions,  though  the 
end  attained  has  been  the  same.  It  has 
bound  some  States  together  and  has 
split  up  others.  The  two  great  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  way  of  union  have  been 
those  of  the  German  Empire  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy.  In  the  first  a  Fed¬ 
eral  Union  has  taken  the  place  of  a 
number  of  small  and  disconnected 
States  ;  in  the  latter  a  still  greater  won¬ 
der  has  been  worked,  and  absolute  unity 
has  succeeded  to  a  number  of  petty 
kingdoms  and  duchies  domineered  over 
by  a  foreign  power  which  governed  by 
a  practical  application  of  the  maxim 
“  divide  and  rule.  ”  In  these  cases  the 
spirit  of  nationalism  has  knitted  to¬ 
gether  those  whom  language,  consan¬ 
guinity,  and  historical  tradition  had 
made  brothers  and  sisters.  In  other 
cases  the  same  spirit  has  been  not  a 
cementing  but  a  sundering  principle. 
This  has  been  the  case  chiefly  in  south¬ 
eastern  Eurojie,  where  from  the  ruins  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  have  arisen  the 
separate  Principalities  of  Greece,  Rou- 
mania,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria.  The 
Turks  had  brought  beneath  their  sway 
a  number  of  separate  nationalities,  which 
after  centuries  of  oppression  have  en¬ 


tered  again  on  a  new  and  vigorous  life 
Belgium  too  has  been  severed  from 
Holland,  with  which  she  had  little  in 
common,  and  Holstein  from  Denmark 
to  be  merged  in  the  German  Empire  • 
perhaps  Poland  alone,  of  all  those 
peoples  which  can  fairly  claim  to  be 
called  a  nation,  has  failed  to  win  for 
herself  a  separate  existence.  Even 
where  there  has  been  no  geographical 
change,  signs  of  the  same  tendency  may 
be  seen.  In  that  congeries  of  races 
which  forms  the  Austrian  Empire  much 
has  been  conceded  to  the  national  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  different  sections.  Nowhere 
has  the  principle  of  home-rule  been  so 
fully  admitted.  The  Emperor- King  is 
crowned  at  Buda-Pesth  as  well  as  at 
Vienna.  Something  similar  may  be 
said  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  quite 
lately  the  latter  country,  or  rather  a 
section  of  its  people,  have  gone  to  ex¬ 
treme  lengths  in  its  demands  for  sepa¬ 
rate  recognition,  and  has  sought  to  he 
represented  by  its  own  consuls  abroad. 

It  may  be  added  that  Savoy,  which  has 
been  merged  in  France,  was  more 
French  than  Italian,  and  that  even 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  have  only  reverted 
to  their  old  allegiance.  With  the 
home- rule  movements  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland  we  are  only  too  familiar. 

This  development  of  States  is  a  fact 
in  which  every  liberal-minded  man  will 
rejoice.  It  must  always  be  well  for  a 
nation  to  work  out  her  own  destiny  in 
accordance  with  her  own  ideas,  provided 
only  that  she  has  the  requisite  ability 
to  maintain  a  separate  and  honorable 
existence.  Her  citizens  are  ennobled 
and  the  world  is  enriched  by  the  free 
application  of  the  nation’s  talents  and 

K'us  to  the  work  that  suits  her  best. 

universal  stock  of  original  prod¬ 
ucts  and  ideas  is  augmented  by  every 
addition  to  the  family  of  States ;  and 
so  the' rule  of  the  foreigner,  where  it  is' 
not  reouired  and  is  not  acquiesced  in,  ^ 
must  always  bo-Jeplored.*/  The  power 
of  self-government  is  the  test  and  touch¬ 
stone  of  national  character,  and  that  so 
many  nations  should  have  successfully 
undergone  the  trial  is  a  fact  whichlshould 
fill  us  with  hope  for  the  future.  ""It 
marks  advancement,  and  is  the  promise 
of  progress  in  the  race.  But  in  this  world 
there  appears  to  be  no  unmixed  good, 
Roses  have  thorns,  and  silver  fountains  mud. 
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The  growth  of  nationalism  seems  to 
have  correspondingly  weakened  the  sen¬ 
timent  of  human  catholicity  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  It  was  a  fine 
saying  of  Mazzini  that  nations  are  the 
citizens  of  humanity,  just  as  individuals 
are  the  citizens  of  the  nation  ;  but  this 
is  rather  an  ideal  than  an  expression  of 
the  truth.  Racial  differences  have  in 
fact  been  exaggerated,  and  the  patriots 
of  humanity  are  rarer  than  ever.  The 
sentiment  of  nationalism  has  lately 
shown  signs  of  running  to  excess,  and 
seems  to  have  taken  the  form  of  an  ex¬ 
uberant  patriotism,  which  everywhere 
regards  the  foreigner  with  more  or  less 
suspicion  and  dislike.  This  is  the  more 


subjects.  Russia  has  no  toleration  for  j 
any  differences  of  race  or  religion  within  / 
her  boundaries.  The  policy  of  Russifi-  ( 
cation  has  been  carried  to  an  extreme  \ 
length  ;  it  has  acted  like  a  great  steam-  / 
roller  in  crushing  everything  beneath  it  \ 
to  one  dead  level.-^  It  was  last  year  ) 
made  a  penal  offence  for  any  one  in 
Poland  to  speak  Polish  in  any  place  o^ 
public  resort.  Finland  has  been  made 
a  Russian  Grand  Duchy  and  every  mark 
which  distinguished  her  from  Russia  is 
being  rapidly  obliterated.  But  the  de- 
termined  attempt  to  make  Bulgaria^/ 
Russian  has,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of' 
her  past  and  present  rulers,  been 
averted.  In  Bulgaria  herself  the  Ian*  / 


remarkable  because  it  is  in  some  sort  a  guage  of  the  country  is  compulsorily 


reversion  to  the  ruder  habits  of  an 
earlier  age  when  a  stranger  was  always 
an  object  of  dislike,  as  an  actual  or  a 
possible  enemy.  All  sorts  of  obstacles 
were  placed  in  the  way  of  an  alien  who 
dared  to  domicile  himself  abroad.  In 
England,  for  instance,  he  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  hold  land  ;  in  France  difficul¬ 
ties  were  placed  in  the  way  of  his  re¬ 
ceiving  and  transmitting  property  by 
the  so-called  droit  d'auhaine.  Such 
cries  as  Wales  for  the  Welsh  and  Ire¬ 
land  for  the  Irish  are  continually  heard. 


taught  in  the  schools  of  the  Greek  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  people.  Russia  and  Ger¬ 
many  are  engaged  in  a  deadly  war  of 
tariffs.  France  is  hardly  second  to  ^ 
Russia  in  her  hatred  of  the  foreigner  ; 
and  in  view  of  the  intimate  connection 
which  exists  between  that  country  and 
our  own,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  more 
than  theoretical  interest  to  consider  the 
question  for  a  moment.  To  numbers/ 
of  Englishmen  it  is  a  matter  of  much 
practical  importance.  The  rabid  decla¬ 
mations  of  the  French  Press  over  Egypt/ 


as  though  the  presence  of  the  foreigner  and  Siam  may  be  dismissed  in  silence. 


were  a  positive  evil,  and  as  though  he 
only  came  to  make  what  he  could  out 
of  the  country,  and  to  return  home  to 
enjoy  his  ill-gotten  gains. 

There  must  be  some  deep-seated 
cause  for  the  recent  growth  of  this 
spirit,  for  the  symptoms  are  too  widely 
spread  to  be  merely  regarded  as  the 
passing  whim  or  caprice  of  this  nation 
or  of  that.  The  Russians  expel  the 
Jews,  and  many  of  the  Germans  and  the 
Austrians  would  expel  them  if  they 
could.  The  Swiss  have  lately  very 
gravely  infringed  the  liberty  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  by  forbidding  the  practice  of  the 
Jewish  shechita.*  Even  the  French 
have  their  Anti-Semites,  in  spite  of 
their  noisy  declamations  on  the  rights 
of  man.  The  Germans  dislike  tlieir 
Polish  population,  and  by  harsh  meas¬ 
ures  try  to  drive  them  into  Russia. 
The  Czechs  of  Bohemia  show  an  undis¬ 
guised  hostility  to  their  Austrian  fellow- 

*  See  an  article  on  The  Appeal  to  the  People 
in  this  magazine,  November,  1893. 


But  in  other  and  more  serious  ways 
French  patriotic  feeling  has  reached  an 
excess  which  would  be  merely  ridiculous  j 
if  it  was  not  positively  harmful.  No 
Frenchman  can  be  too  exclusively/, 
French  in  his  feeling,  or  too  intensely 
patriotic.  It  has  been  cleverly  re¬ 
marked  that  whereas  an  Englishman 
looks  upon  his  country  as  belonging  to 
himself,  a  Frenchman  looks  upon. him¬ 
self  as^belonging  to  his  country./^  There 
is  a  certain  substratum  of  truth  in  De-^ 
foe’s  satire  : 

A  true  bora  Englishman's  a  contradiction,^  i 

In  speech  an  irony,  in  fact  a  fiction,  j 

A  metaphor  invented  to  express  j 

A  man  akin  to  all  the  universe. 

For  the  English  are  good  colonists  and 
can  easily  acclimatize  themselves  abroad. 
The  Frenchman’s  ardent  love  of  his 
country  is  an  honorable  distinction,  but 
it  does  not  justify  a  patriotic  madness. 
The  late  M.  W addington,  for  example, 
was  assailed  as  being  too  English  for  a 
French  ambassador,  and  hardly  credi¬ 
ble  though  it  is,  he  actually  lost  his  seat 
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in  the  Senate  on  this  very  ground. 
Lord  Dufterin  has  been  outrageously 
abused  1^  the  lowest  specimens  of  the 
Parisian  Press,  and  an  attempt  has  been 
recently  made  to  ruin  M.  Clemenceau 
by  charging  him  with  being  in  the  pay 
/  of  the  British  Foreign  Office.  /  It  is  a 
I  notable  fact  that  the  bulk  of  French 
investors  will  only  put  their  money  into 
^-^^rench  securities,  and  will  only  embark 
it  in  foreign  enterprise  when  the  direc¬ 
tion  is  French,  as  at  Suez  and  Panama. 
Russian  Government  stock  has  how¬ 
ever,  for  obvious  reasons,  recently  be¬ 
come  an  exception.  But  the  strongest 
instance  of  the  international  animosity 
of  the  French  is  displayed  in  their  atti¬ 
tude  toward  foreign  workmen,  and  in¬ 
deed  to  any  foreigner  engaged  in  any 
business  in  France.  The  deadly  con¬ 
flict  between  the  French  and  Italian 
workmen  near  Marseilles,  and  the  ac¬ 
quittal  of  the  accused  by  a  French  jury, 
will  be  fresh  in  everybody’s  memory. 
It  was  a  curious  comment  on  the  vaunt¬ 
ed  solidarity  of  labor,  which  Socialists 
declare  to  prevail  throughout  the  world. 
But  this  interference  with  the  foreigner 
is  a  matter  of  grave  practical  importance 
to  ourselves,  mr  although  the  British 
residents  in  France  are  not  as  numer¬ 
ous  as  those  of  several  other  nations,  yet 
they  are  calculated  to  be  about  thirty- 
six  thousand  in  number.  Special  laws 
have  recently  been  made  which  would 
seem  to  have  for  their  object  the  em¬ 
barrassment  of  the  foreigner.  So  long 
ago  as  1888  all  foreign  residents  were 
compelled  to  register  themselves,  and 
now  by  a  decree  of  last  August  all 
foreigners  following  a  profession,  trade, 
or  industry  must  present  themselves  at 
the  Prefecture  of  Police,  provided  with 
papers  establishing  their  identity  and 
their  residence,  and  obtain  a  certificate 
of  registration  at  the  cost  of  a  few 
francs.  Without  this  certificate  the 
foreigner  is  liable  to  a  prosecution  and 
a  fine  of  from  fifty  to  two  hundred 
francs  ;  and  any  person  knowingly  em¬ 
ploying  him  is  also  liable  to  a  penalty. 
Special  difficulties  too  are  placed  in  the 
way  of  foreign  practitioners  of  medicine 
y  with  regard  to  the  recognition  of  their 
'  diplomas. 

If  we  leave  Europe  and  cross  the 
ocean,  we  find  the  same  kind  of  feeling 
prevailing.  In  Australia  and  America 


the  Chinese  are  expelled  and  kept  out 
by  measures  of  a  very  stringent  kind  •  ! 
and  in  far-off  Japan  there  has  been  a 
considerable  outburst  of  feeling  against 
the  alien.  The  United  States  have>! 
taken  measures  to  discourage  the  for¬ 
eigner  by  placing  obstacles  in  the  waj 
of  his  acquiring  land,  and  forbidding 
him  to  enter  under  a  contract  of  labor. 
Stringent  laws  have  been  passed  regard¬ 
ing  the  admission  of  immigrants,  and 
they  are  threatened  soon  to  be  stopped 
altogether.  The  treatment  of  the 
Negroes  by  the  Whites  and  the  horrible 
cases  of  lynch-law  are  a  terrible  witness 
of  the  inhumanities  which  racial  differ¬ 
ences  can  cause.  In  the  United  States 
moreover  the  dislike  of  foreign  compe¬ 
tition  takes  the  form  of  high  policy  of 
State.  For  what  is  protection  but  a 
wrong-headed  piece  of  selfishness? 
Anything  more  egregiously  selfish  on 
the  part  of  the  American  manufacturer  i 
than  the  McKinley  Tariff  Act  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine,  and  it  is  pleas¬ 
ing  to  note  that  it  seems  to  have 
brought  its  own  Nemesis  with  it.  And 
so  it  is  in  much  the  same  way  all  over 
the  world  ;  Protection  is  the  adopted 
policy  everywhere.  Carlyle  described 
Cobden  as  an  inspired  bagman  who 
dreamed  of  a  calico  millennium  ;  but 
the  millennium  of  Free  Trade  seems  as 
far  off  as  ever. 

In  democracies  the  acts  of  the  Leg¬ 
islative  Chambers  are  the  reflex  of  the 
opinions  of  the  people,  and  new  laws  or 
changes  in  the  old  laws  on  nationality 
and  naturalization  seem  to  point  to  the 
existence  of  a  sort  of  national  self-con¬ 
sciousness  ;  they  are,  so  to  speak,  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  people  to  emphasize  their 
distinctness  and  separateness  in  the 
family  of  nations.  In  France,  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Spain,  these  laws  have  all 
been  amended  since  1887,  and  in  Hol¬ 
land  the  subject  was  under  discussion 
last  year.  Clearly  then  the  subject  of 
nationality  is  receiving  its  full  share  of 
attention. 

Though  not  of  much  practical  impor¬ 
tance  in  itself,  the  question  of  the  na¬ 
tionality  of  the  present  Duke  of  Coburg 
is  for  these  reasons  interesting.  The 
fact  is  that  all  claims  to  nationality  and 
naturalization  are  everywhere  scanned 
with  a  very  jealous  eye.  Every  State 
has  on  these  subjects  its  own  special 
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laws,  which  are  of  infinite  variety  and 
form  a  perfect  “  wilderness  of  single 
instances.”  Bnt  there  are  two  princi¬ 
ples  which  underlie  them  all,  and  these 
are  that  no  citizen  shall  be  allowed  to 
lightly  shed  his  nationality,  and  that 
naturalization  shall  not  be  too  easily  ac¬ 
quired.  'ihe  legal  maxim,  nemo  potent 
exuere  patriani,  is  still  a  working  prin¬ 
ciple,  into  which  however  considerable 
breaches  have  been  made.  The  English 
law,  for  instance,  by  the  Naturalization 
Act  of  1870,  now  permits  an  English¬ 
man  to  assume  a  foreign  nationality  ; 
and  it  seems  to  be  the  better  opinion 
that  the  Duke  of  Coburg  has  ceased  to 
be  a  British  subject,  though  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  by  no  means  free  from  doubt. 
This  is  the  inclusive  principle  which  is 
occasioned  by  the  desire  of  a  nation  to 
preserve  as  far  as  possible  her  claim  to 
the  allegiance  of  her  natural-born  citi¬ 
zens.  The  other  principle  is  one  of  ex¬ 
clusion,  and  aims  at  keeping  aliens  out 
from  the  enjoyment  of  advantages  to 
which  they  are  not  by  birth  entitled. 
^  Naturalization  is  almost  universally  re- 
/garded  as  a  boon  which  can  only  be 
conceded  to  those  who  can  show  them¬ 
selves  worthy  to  receive  it.  The  mili¬ 
tant  spirit  which  now  dominates  the 
Continent,  and  the  desire  to  make  the 
net  of  conscription  as  sweeping  as  pos¬ 
sible,  makes  the  subject  more  prac¬ 
tically  important  than  it  otherwise 
would  be.  And  here,  as  once  before, 
we  may  take  France  as  a  typical  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  difficulties  and  incon¬ 
veniences  which  naturalization  laws  are 
-^found  to  create.  By  the  French  Law 
of  1889  it  is  provided  that  “  every  indi¬ 
vidual  born  in  France  of  a  foreigner 
also  born  there”  is  a  French  citizen  ; 
^  and  the  word  foreigner  htis  there  been 
interpreted  to  mean  either  the  father  or 
the  mother  ;  so  that  a  person  born  in 
France  of  a  foreign  father  also  born 
there,  but  of  a  French  mother,  is  to  be 
deemed  a  French  citizen.  And  this  is 
so,  even  though  such  a  person  resides 
habitually  abroad.  This  was  actually 
decided  in  the  Court  of  Cassation  in  the 
case  of  one  Lucien  Hess,  who  wished 
to  vindicate  his  French  nationality. 
But  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  Lucien  Hess,  the  desire 
was  not  to  claim  but  to  repudiate 
French  nationality.  The  law  was 


often  felt  to  bear  very  hardly  upon 
those  who  had  no  intention  to  claim  as 
French  subjects,  and  there  were  many 
who  had  always  claimed  to  be  British  ; 
it  might  for  example  render  a  man 
liable  to  punishment  as  a  deserter.  It  ' 
may  be  at  least  partially  ascribed  to  the 
protests  of  our  government  that  this  ' 
most  inconvenient  law  was  last  July^ 
amended  ;  and  it  is  now  provided  that 
the  child  of  a  mother  born  in  France,*^ 
the  father  being  born  abroad,  shall  dur¬ 
ing  his  twenty-first  year  have  the  right  / 
of  declining  to  accept  French  nation¬ 
ality  ;  and  in  the  event  of  his  neglect-  ' 
ing  to  decline  it  in  the  legal  form  dur¬ 
ing  that  year  he  is  to  be  deemed  a  ' 
French  subject. 

All  these  facts  seem  to  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  national  sentiment,  and 
with  it  also  international  animosity, 
tends  to  grow  and  even  to  assume  an 
exaggerated  form.  It  is  an  exhibition 
which  cannot  but  excite  our  surprise. 
What  has  caused  it  is  not  at  all  easy  to 
decide.  It  would  almost  seem  to  be 
the  case  that  national  feeling  having 
nearly  everywhere  obtained  its  legiti¬ 
mate  ends,  is  throwing  its  yet  unspent 
forces  into  irregular  channels.  The 
nations  are  now  fully  grown,  and  their 
pent-up  patriotism  has  now  no  obstacles 
to  break  itself  upon.  Then  again  per¬ 
haps  the  spur  of  competition  renders 
the  conditions  of  life  harder  to  bear 
than  formerly.  Great  armaments  and 
huge  national  debts  are  a  crushing  bur«<^ 
den  to  sustain.  But  the  world  has  yet 
to  learn  that  in  the  long  run  no  one  na- 
tion  can  gain  by  the  losses  or  the  suffer-*^  \ 
ings  of  the  others,  any  more  than  indi- . 
vidualscan  gain  by  the  impoverishment  ' 
of  their  neighbors.  The  total  wealth^ 
of  the  world  is  made  up  of  the  contri- ,  / 
butions  of  all  nations,  and  the  poverty 
of  one  cannot  but  impair  the  riches  of  { 
the  rest.  This  is  a  lesson  which  is 
slowly  learned  by  the  masses,  and  by 
many  of  them  is  never  learned  at  all.  , 
That  one  country  can  benefit  by  the  in-  / 
fliction  of  losses  on  another  is  as  much  >- 
an  economic  superstition  as  that  wealth 
consists  in  amassing  the  precious  met-  • 
als.  And  yet  it  is  an  idea  which  dice 
hard.  It  is  frequently  forgotten  what 
valuable  services  aliens  have  often  ren¬ 
dered  to  their  adopted  countries,  and 
how  readily  moreover  they  are  amalga- 
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/  mated  with  the  rest  of  the  population,  often  sullied  by  that  narrow  and  un- 
If  these  aspects  of  the  question  were  generous  spirit  which  too  frequently 
better  understood  or  remembered,  the  distinguishes  it  to-day. — Macmillans 
virtue  of  patriotism  would  not  be  so  Magazine. 


REALISM  OF^  TO-DAY. 
BY  COUNTESS  COVVPER. 


‘  ‘  Life,  or  spirit,  is  the 

Why  is  it,  we  have  often  asked  our¬ 
selves,  that  the  so-called  realistic  school 
in  art,  which  is  past  now  threatening 
to  overwhelm  us  in  its  flowing  tide  of 
fashion,  is  so  irritating  in  its  ethics  and 
so  disappointing  in  its  productions  ? 

Why  is  it  that  realism  has  so  often  be¬ 
come  merely  a  degraded  form  of  reality, 
and  that  idealism  is  abjured  as  being 
untrue  to  nature  ? 

In  endeavoring  to  formulate  some 
answer  to  these  questions,  we  may,  per¬ 
haps,  not  unprofitably  begin  by  consider¬ 
ing  the  meaning  of  the  words  realism 
and  idealism,  and  observe  how  far  the 
modern  interpreters  of  the  former  term 
are  correct  in  the  view  they  take. 

“  The  real,”  says  Dr.  Johnson,  “  is 
trtie,  gemiine.  The  ideal  is  mental, 
intellectual,  conceived.” 

At  flrst  sight  these  definitions  seem 
so  different  as  almost  to  be  antagonistic 
in  their  meaning  and  application  ;  but 
on  a  nearer  inspection  we  shall,  we 
think,  be  able  to  prove  that  they  are, 
on  the  contrary,  so  closely  bound  up 
with  one  another  that  they  cannot  be 
divorced  in  art  without  each  suffering 
severally  ;  and  that,  in  order  to  produce 
a  perfect  result  in  artistic  work  of  any 
kind,  it  is  necessary  that  both  realism 
and  idealism  should  be  present ;  and, 
moreover,  if  we  do  justice  to  each  of 
the  two  parts  which  thus  form  a  whole, 
we  shall  find  that  we  are  able,  with¬ 
out  paradox,  almost  to  ascribe  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  either  word  to  the  other  one 
also. 

First,  then,  in  order  to  insure  the 
union  of  the  two,  the  foundations  of  all 
great  work  must  be  laid  upon  what  is 
“  real  and  true,”  and  the  further  de¬ 
velopment  must  be  “  mentally  and  intel¬ 
lectually  conceived.”  Or  if  the  “  men¬ 
tal  conception”  is  the  first  step  in  the 
process,  it  must  work  on  to  what  is 
evidently  ”  real  and  true.” 


only  intrinsic  reality. 

Furthermore,  we  may  remark  that 
there  appear  to  be  two  kinds  both  of 
realism  and  idealism  :  one  the  true,  and 
the  other  the  false.  There  is  the  realism 
which  is  the  genuine  acceptance  and 
exposition  of  what  is  actual  and  true 
in  nature,  which,  while  acknowledging 
and  depicting  both  the  beauties  and  the 
defects,  is  not  insensible  or  blind  to 
either.  And  there  is  the  fictitious  real¬ 
ism,  in  which  only  one  view  of  the 
actual  object  is  recognized,  and  either 
the  redeeming  side  of  what  Jis  ugly  is 
left  out,  or,  as  is  possible  also,  the  weak 
side  of  what  is  noble  and  beautiful  is 
omitted.  This  false  realism  is  some¬ 
times  taken  for  a  form  of  idealism,  with 
which,  however,  it  must  by  no  means 
be  confounded. 

There  are  also  two  kinds  of  idealism. 
There  is  the  idealism  which  is  suggested 
by  the  imagination  founded  upon  an 
actual  and  true  subject  or  form,  but 
carrying  it  beyond  any  actual  or  exist¬ 
ing  realization  of  it,  the  definition  prob¬ 
ably  intended  by  Dr.  Johnson;  but 
there  is  also  another,  which  consists  in 
dispensing  with  or  omitting  the  actual 
and  original  features,  in  order  to  dress 
it  up  in  a  new  and  different  disguise. 
The  first  is  good,  and  the  last  is  bad 
idealism. 

If  one  side,  either  the  best  or  worst, 
is  omitted  from  a  realistic  treatment,  it 
does  not  therefore  become  idealism— it 
remains  false  realism  ;  and  if  in  an  ideal 
character  or  picture  you  omit  the  actual 
and  genuine,  but  possibly  least  attrac¬ 
tive,  side,  and  only  give  a  rendering  of 
the  best  and  most  attractive  one,  it 
does  not  become  realism— it  remains 
false  idealism. 

This  we  hope  to  illustrate  and  prove 
as  we  proceed. 

We  have  heard  two  assertions  made 
by  those  who  defend  the  realistic 
school :  the  one,  that  there  is  beauty 
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even  in  ugliness,  if  one  can  only  dis- 
it— and  they  add  that  it  is  its 
monopoly  to  do  so  ;  and  the  other,  that 
it  is  a  duty  to  represent  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  and  things,  and  that 
if  while  doing  so  the  result  is  ugly  and 
base,  we  must  be  content  with  the  mere 
fact  that  it  is  a  true  and  unvarnished 
representation  of  an  existing  type  or 
form,  which  it  behoves  them  to  set 
forth  in  all  its  nakedness.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  first  assertion  is  perfectly 
sound,  although  the  discovery  of  its 
truth  was  hardly  made  yesterday  ;  but 
the  second  assertion  weakens  the  posi¬ 
tion,  for  it  is  an  apology  for  the  absence 
of  what  is  acknowledged  to  exist. 

Now  the  modern  Realists  appear  to 
us  to  have,  without  knowing  it,  adopted 
merely  the  one-sided  and  vicious  form 
of  realism,  and  the  first  mistake  they 
make  is  in  confusing  the  meaning  of 
the  terms. 

They  do  not  see  that  there  are  the 
two  kinds  of  realism,  but  presuppose 
that  to  be  real  any  touch  of  idealism 
must  simply  be  excluded.  They  almost 
seem  to  start  by  a  definition  of  their 
own,  that  what  is  real  is  ugly,  and  that 
what  is  ideal  may  be, beautiful,  but  must 
be  false  ;  and  thus,  in  order  to  carry 
out  truthfully,  as  they  believe,  the  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  real,  all  possible  bal¬ 
ancing  counterparts  of  the  ideal  and, 
as  they  conceive,  false  beauty  are  sum¬ 
marily  rejected. 

Hence  in  all  art,  literature,  play-act¬ 
ing,  etc.,  realism  has  become  the 
synonym  for  ugliness,  and  the  more 
realistic  the  author  the  more  hideous 
the  work.  This,  we  contend,  is  neither 
pleasant  nor  right. 

In  painting  and  sculpture  the  French 
school  of  Realism  is  leading  the  way, 
hotly  pursued  by  German  and  Belgian 
schools.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago,  too 
great  a  number  of  the  5000  pictures 
which  formed  the  yearly  exhibition  in 
Paris  consisted  either  of  coarse  nude 
figures,  chiefly  female,  and  representa¬ 
tions  of  horrors,  such  as  accidents, 
surgical  operations,  the  dying  and  the 
dead  ;  the  idea  being  apparently  first 
to  conceive  the  nastiest  subject  possi¬ 
ble,  and  then  to  paint  it  in  the  nastiest 
possible  way ;  and  that  they  called 
realism. 

Since  the  breaking  away  of  the  Pro¬ 


gressists  from  the  Salon  of  the  Champs- 
Elysees,  the  latter  is,  of  course,  less 
overburdened  by  the  amount  of  ugli¬ 
ness  which  made  it  almost  impossible 
to  pick  out  the  good  things  ;  and  the 
Realistic  and  Impressionist  productions 
can  now  be  seen  more  or  less  all  hung 
together  in  their  own  Salon  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars  ;  and  it  is  from  this 
terrible  collection  that  the  gems  which 
find  their  way  to  our  galleries  are 
chiefly  selected.  We  need  hardly  men¬ 
tion  the  names  of  Bonnat,  Carolus- 
Duran,  and  others  who  are  well  known 
to  us  over  here  as  admirable  portrait 
painters,  and  whose  works  form  a  great 
contrast  to  those  of  the  school  we  con¬ 
demn  ;  and  there  are  also  the  works  of 
Millet  and  of  Jules  Breton,  the  paint¬ 
ers  of  peasants,  which  surely  must  be  a 
constant  rebuke  to  the  followers  of  this 
school,  to  which  they  both  belong. 

In  Millet’s  works  there  is  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  sadness  and  of  religious  feeling 
which  doubtless  proceeded  from  the 
temperament  of  the  man  and  which  is 
not  present  in  the  works  of  Jules  Bre¬ 
ton.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in 
the  “  Angelus,”  in  which  almost  more 
than  in  any  of  his  other  pictures  the 
deceased  artist  has,  we  think,  caught 
the  true  spirit  which  his  school  pro¬ 
fesses. 

But  although  in  the  pictures  of  Jules 
Breton,  among  which  might  be  named 
the  “  Turkey-minder’’  as  one  of  the 
best,  the  religious  sentiment  is  absent, 
his  subjects  are  quite  as  poetical  in  con¬ 
ception,^  and  his  women  are  far  more 
beautiful  in  form  and  figure  than  in 
those  of  Millet. 

And  now  may  we  glance  at  one  or  two 
examples  of  the  new  and,  as  we  believe, 
vicious  form  of  realism  indulged  in  by 
modern  realists  ?  We  are  told  that  the 
Champ  de  Mars  school  is  famous  for 
its  excellence  in  obtaining  effects  of 
light  and  shade,  and  for  its  power  of 
depicting  movement.  This  may  be  ; 
though  the  examples  which  are  sent 
us  do  not  warrant  this  assertion.  But 
even  if  it  is  so,  could  not  these  qualities 
advantageously  be  united  with  the  more 
substantial  ones  of  a  conception  of  some 
beauty  in  the  subject  and  an  execution 
not  entirely  unmindful  of  form  and 
color  ? 

In  the  Grafton  Gallery,  among  other 
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painful  and  horrible  specimens  of 
French  and  German  work,  may  be  now 
seen  two  pictures  on  religious  subjects. 
One  is  called  “  The  Flight  into  Egypt 
and  the  first  thing  we  object  to  in  it,  is 
the  type  which  has  been  chosen  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  Holy  Family.  The  woman 
is  a  creature  copied  from  a  model  which 
could  only  have  been  found  in  the  slums 
of  Paris.  She  is  half-dressed  in  a 
chemise  falling  off  her  shoulders,  and  a 
thin,  short,  shabby  black  skirt  and 
shabby  town  boots  ;  but  she  has  her  hair 
dressed  somewhat  carefully  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  fashion.  The  child  she  carries,  a 
big  boy  of  about  three  years  old,  wears 
a  cotton  shirt  and  boots  without  stock¬ 
ings.  The  man  who  follows  her  across  a 
dirty  tangle  of  weeds  and  grass  is  a 
shabby,  second-rate,  out-of-work,  out- 
of-elbows  mechanic ;  he  looks  doM  n- 
cast,  dishonored,  and  ashamed.  The 
suggestions,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in 
both  the  paintings  and  the  writings  of 
these  realists,  are  vile,  and  no  words  can 
sufficiently  condemn  the  spirit  which 
can  conceive,  or  the  hand  which  can 
paint,  such  things. 

The  second  picture  is  called  “  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount and  here  again 
we  ask  by  what  right  our  Lord  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  big,  coarse  German  peasant. 
The  only  reason  that  can  be  offered  for 
depicting  Him  as  belonging  to  any  other 
but  His  own  nationality  would  lie  in  the 
endeavor  to  produce  the  most  worthy 
and  most  ideal  representation  from 
among  the  models  at  the  painter’s  com¬ 
mand  ;  but  we  fail  to  see  any  argument 
by  which  the  right  to  produce  an  unnat¬ 
urally  monstrous  figure  of  a  peasant  in 
the  person  of  our  Lord  can  be  estab¬ 
lished  ;  and  it  strikes  one  as  being 
irreverent  and  disgusting.  In  this  pic¬ 
ture  there  is  no  modelling*:  the  painting 
is  absolutely  flat.  There  is  no  drawing  : 
the  heads  and  feet  are  nearly  twice  too 
big  for  the  huge  ill-shaped  bodies.  The 
color  is  muddy  and  smudgy.  There  is 
no  refinement ;  no  effect  of  light  and 
shade  ;  no  artistic  merit ;  and  no  beauty 
of  any  kind. 

In  the  National  Gallery,  as  many  may 
be  aware,  hangs  a  picture  which  treats 
of  a  very  similar  subject  in  a  somewhat 
similar  way  ;  but  which  appears  to  pos¬ 
sess  all  those  qualities  in  which  the  mod¬ 
ern  school  is  wanting.  It  is  of  “  Christ 
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Blessing  Little  Children,”  and  belongs 
to  the  school  of  the  greatest  master  of 
the  best  kind  of  realistic  art  who  has 
ever  lived,  Rembrandt. 

By  a  happy  effect  of  light  and  shade 
the  eye  is  carried  straight  to  the  centre 
figure.  It  is  noble  and  refined,  and  the 
expression  is  one  of  deep  human  love  and 
tenderness.  He  is  surrounded  by  Dutch 
peasants,  but  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  the 
peasant  type  Himself.  The  eagerness 
with  which  the  women  are  forcing  their 
children  into  His  notice,  and  the  shy¬ 
ness  of  the  little  child  upon  whose  head 
His  hand  is  resting,  are  natural  to  the 
last  degree.  The  manner  of  treatment 
is  simple  and  noble  ;  and  in  movement, 
drawing,  proportion  and  color  the  exe¬ 
cution  IS  admirably  carried  out.  Rem¬ 
brandt  himself  truly  reached  and  taught 
the  purest  and  best  form  of  realism.  In 
his  numberless  drawings  we  have  proof 
of  his  unequalled  power  of  conceiving 
the  most  fitting  manner  of  treatment. 
He  reproduced  the  beauties  of,  but  was 
never  lead  way  from,  the  actualities  of 
Nature  ;  and  in  effects  of  light  and 
shade  and  a  perfection  of  drawing,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  richness  of  coloring,  he 
stands  alone.  In  his  pictures  we  have 
ever-abiding  witnesses  to  the  truth  of 
the  old  saying,  that  “  the  beautiful  is 
the  splendor  of  truth.” 

Even  our  own  painters  are  not  alto¬ 
gether  free  from  a  taint  of  the  modern 
fashion,  and  nobility  and  grandeur  of 
conception  and  style  are  conspicuously 
absent  in  many  of  their  pictures.  A 
few  there  are,  some  of  whom  we  shall 
notice  later,  who  cling  to  the  beautiful 
and  abhor  the  ugly,  and  their  names 
still  rank  among  the  first ;  but  alas  for 
art  in  that  generation  in  which  the  op¬ 
posite  practice  becomes  the  common 
one  !  Indeed,  one  could  almost  wish 
that  we  had  the  same  law  as  that  in 
Thebes  of  old,  which  punished  by  a  fine 
the  production  of  an  ugly  thing.  It 
would  relieve  us  at  once  of  the  majority 
of  the  yearly  productions. 

Fifty  years  ago  Lady  Waterford  wrote 
to  a  friend  thus  :  “  I  hope  to  be  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  June,  and  have  especial  curiosity 
to  see  what  the  Pre-Raphaelites  have 
done  this  year,  and  whether  they  are 
beginning  to  allow  themselves  a  little 
beauty  in  moderate  quantities.  I  re¬ 
spect  them  from  abstaining  from  the 
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I  pretty,  and  am  sure  theirs  is  the  only 

I  gchool  which  will  come  at  real  beauty  at 
last  so  we  must  be  content  to  let  them 
pass  through  all  their  phases  of  ugli- 

I  ness  first.” 

'  And  they  did  accomplish  a  return  to 
beauty  after  some  years  of  painful  fail¬ 
ure  ;  but  was  it  not  because  the  fact  was 

I  forced  upon  them  that  by  a  neglect  of 

'  the  ideal  a  true  representation  of  the 
real  was  not  obtained,  and  that  they 
had  the  courage  to  retrace  their  steps, 
and  to  allow  themselves  once  more  to 
be  influenced  by  the  imperative  de¬ 
mands  of  the  imagination  ?  May  wo 
recommend  their  example  to  the  school 
of  to- day,  which  appears  to  have  fallen 
into  the  same  error  ? 

In  literature  we  see  the  same  thing. 
IVe  may  safely  say  that  by  some  writers 
of  fiction,  in  France  especially,  we  are 
given  nothing  but  the  worst  side  of  hu¬ 
man  nature — exquisitely  described,  it 
may  be,  as  to  style,  but  none  the  less  to 
be  condemned  ;  the  fact  of  a  book  being 
what  is  called  powerfully  written  not 
being,  as  is  sometimes  urged,  excuse 
enough  to  condone  all  else.  As  we  have 
already  said,  we  are  told  that  there  are 
characters  existing  in  every  age,  and  in 
every  grade  of  life,  so  utterly  vile  that 
there  is  not  the  smallest  spark  of  good 
to  be  discerned  in  them,  and  if  a  writer 
chooses  to  reproduce  such  a  character, 
it  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  warning 
against  the  vileness  and  baseness  he  is 
representing.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
the  truth  of  this  theory  of  total  deprav¬ 
ity  may  well  be  doubted.  A  universal 
law  demands  the  good  and  the  bad  in 
men’s  natures  as  surely  as  the  sunlight 
demands  the  shadow  ;  and  if  a  true  pic¬ 
ture  of  any  human  being  is  to  be  drawn, 
the  various  corresponding  qualities 
should  be  sought  for  and  acknowledged. 

We  admit  that  there  may  be  a  man  so 
utterly  depraved  by  vice  of  all  kinds 
that  the  difficulty  in  recognizing  the 
good  may  be  great,  in  the  same  way 
that  by  excluding  every  ray  of  sunshine 
you  can  ensure  the  result  of  total  dark¬ 
ness  ;  but  that  does  not  prove  that  the 
sun  is  not  there.  And,  moreover,  in 
the  second  place,  is  the  lesson  which  is 
thus  taught  by  the  modern  pitiful  ex¬ 
position  of  vice  and  crime  likely  to  be 
one  of  warning,  or  will  not  the  falseness 
of  the  mode  of  teaching  make  it  miss  its 


mark  ?  The  harm  done  is  not  only,  of 
course,  by  affording  an  education  in  the 
degrading  things  of  life,  but  also,  and 
mainly,  because  by  the  assumption  that 
these  are  the  ordinary  occurrences  in 
every-day  life  among  the  majority  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  and  by  the  exaggerated 
language  and  forced  situations  used,  the 
importance  of  the  evil  is  raised  to  such 
a  degree  over  that  of  the  good  that  all 
perspective  and  sense  of  proportion  is 
lost,  and  even  if  touches  of  good  are 
introduced,  they  are  not  intended  to 
form  part  of  the  picture,  and  are  far  too 
hazy  to  attract  any  attention. 

!r  In  Monsieur  Zola’s  works,  which  have 
been  so  variously  criticised,  we  have  an 
example  of  all  this.  He  not  only  de¬ 
scribes  passions  and  situations  which  are 
objectionable  in  themselves,  but  he  so 
makes  use  of  them  that  they  are  elevated 
into  being  the  only  important  features  in 
the  characters  and  life  he  represents,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  that  might  and  would 
to  a  very  great  extent  redeem  it.  Only 
one  side  is  treated  of  at  all,  and  thus  it 
cannot  be  true  to  life,  which  includes  all 
sides  ;  and  there  appears  no  special  aim 
or  object,  except  the  well-known  and 
detestable  one  of  amusing  and  engrossing 
by  means  of  rousing  the  passions.  And 
where  in  all  this  is  the  vaunted  excuse 
of  a  warning  ?  Even  in  La  Deh&cle, 
which  treats  of  war  and  not  of  love, 
there  is  far  too  much  detail  of  horrors, 
and  the  pages  of  minute  description  of 
the  wounds  and  sufferings  of  the 
wretched  soldiers  appear  unworthy  the 
skill  of  the  author.  The  man  who  could 
give  us  the  account  of  the  death  of  the 
Lieutenant  Rochas  might  well  spare  us 
that  of  the  butcher’s  work  of  Surgeon 
Bouroche. 

Monsieur  Bourgethas  also  afforded  us 
instances  of  this  kind  of  treatment.  In 
the  Disciple  one — and  that  the  low — side 
of  human  nature  is  depicted,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  an  untrue  and  disgusting  picture, 
which  must  surely  do  more  harm  than 
good  to  the  reader.  To  those  who,  with¬ 
out  being  pharisaical,  do  not  care  to 
feast  their  souls  at  the  banquet  of  vices 
which  are  displayed  in  such  a  rich  pro¬ 
fusion,  these  and  such  like  works  of 
modern  fiction  will  prove  of  no  attrac¬ 
tion  ;  but  to  those  whose  taste  has 
been  trained  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
study  of  the  baser  and  lower  nature  of 
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mankind,  the  so-called  realistic  repre¬ 
sentations  will,  we  believe,  serve  as  a 
stimulant,  and  not  as  warning. 

As  in  painting  and  in  literature,  so  is 
it  also  on  the  stage.  It  is  the  same 
story.  Coarseness  of  plot  and  dialogue 
is  becoming  more  common  every  day, 
and  we  are  here,  again,  trying  to  rival 
the  French.  Perhaps  they  are  better 
able  to  .’veil  a^vulgarity  or  a  “double 
entendre”  than  we  are  ;  but  to  judge 
by  one  or  two  of  their  most  recent 
plays  they  are  now  apparently  casting 
all  decency  to  the  winds,  and  there  is 
scarcely  anything,  however  offensive, 
which  may  not  be  reproduced  upon 
their  stage.  In  this  case  it  is  the 
dramatist  who  is  to  blame,  but  the 
actors  have  also  a  share  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  What  is  to  be  said  about  some 
of  the  horrible  death-scenes  adopted 
in  modern  plays  ?  In  this  it  was 
Madame  Bernhardt  who  first  set  the 
example,  and  her  death  always  horri¬ 
fies  one,  though  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
wonderful  piece  of  acting  in  the  whole 
of  the  splendid  performance  ;  and  it  is 
said  that  wherever  it  was  possible  it 
had  been  studied  at  the  bedside  of 
some  dying  sufferer.  Violent  deaths 
upon  the  stage  are  not  in  themselves  a 
new  departure,  and  it  is  not  the  fact 
we  condemn.  Hamlet  drinks  the  poison, 
or  is  pierced  by  the  dagger,  reels,  and 
falls  ;  the  Moor  smothers  Desdemona 
(though  until  lately,  surely,  always 
hidden  behind  a  curtain).  The  death- 
scene  was  necessary,  and  was  ^ot  over 
— somewhat  realistically,  it  is  true, 
but  with  no  additional  or  superabun¬ 
dant  details  ;  but  we  feel  that  such 
representations  as  these  are  widely 
different  from  that  of  Signora  Eleonora 
Duse,  for  instance,  in  the  Dame  aux 
Caniilias,  who  after  half  an  hour’s 
agony  dies  in  a  heap  on  the  bed  which 
she  has  struggled  out  of  in  her  night¬ 
gown  !  It  would  be  a  repulsive  scene 
even  if  witnessed  in  a  hospital ;  where, 
however,  it  would  not  be  possible,  as 
a  screen  would  be  placed  round  the  bed 
of  a  dying  woman  to  protect  her  from 
the  gaze  of  the  other  patients. 

We  wish  to  say  nothing  against  Sig¬ 
nora  Duse’s  acting,  which  is  almost 
always  simple  and  refined  ;  but  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  such  a  representation  of 
death  being  given  by  one  of  the  highest 


May, 

interpreters  of  this  school  is  to  our  mind 
an  example  of  how  unreal  realism  may 
become.  ^ 

In  Ibsen’s  plays,  the  beloved  of  the 
realist,  the  commonplace  and  vulgar 
plot  is  produced  in  a  vile  manner,  semi- 
tragic  and  semi-comic,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  morbid  atmosphere  suggestive  of 
unfathomed  depths  of  degradation. 
But,  say  their  admirers,  “  they  are  so 
clever.”  Yes,  in  one  sense  they  are- 
but  mainly  in  tickling  the  tastes  of 
those  who  had  already  satiated  their 
appetites  by  the  literature  of  this  school. 
What,  we  ask,  is  the  moral  to  be 
pointed  or  the  lesson  to  be  taught  in 
“  The  Master  Builder”  ?  Is  the  hero¬ 
ine  his  good  genius  or  his  bad  ?  and 
why  by  his  death,  arranged  and  plotted 
for  by  her,  does  he  become  in  her  con¬ 
cluding  words,  “  7Hy  Master  Builder 

If  one  listens  to  the  praises  sung  in 
its  honor,  one  hears  that  the  most 
wonderful  and  unique  thing  about  the 
play  lies  in  the  fact  that  each  one  may 
make  his  own  and  a  totally  different 
interpretation  of  it.  But  this  possi¬ 
bility  of  various  interpretations  might, 
we  venture  to  think,  lead  one  to  a 
different  conclusion — viz.,  that  there 
was  no  real  meaning  in  it  at  all.  No ; 
if  these  are  the  only  methods  by  which 
a  realistic  treatment  can  be  obtained, 
the  sooner  the  fallacies  which  surround 
it  are  recognized  the  better. 

If  realists  are  seeking  for  beauty,  it 
is  not  in  the  sickening  details  of  ani¬ 
mal  pains  and  pleasures,  nor  in  the 
unhealthy  growths  of  diseased  or  dis¬ 
ordered  brains,  that  their  search  will 
be  rewarded,  but  by  readjusting  the 
focus  of  their  common-sense,  and  re¬ 
establishing  the  well-nigh  lost  power 
of  seeing  things  not  only  as  they  really 
are,  but  as  they  really  can  be. 

So  far  our  mind  is  clear,  and  we 
hope  we  have  shown  that  modern  real¬ 
ism,  standing  alone  and  without  any 
assistance  from  the  ideal,  does  degen¬ 
erate  into  pure  ugliness,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  true  to  the  realities  it  pur¬ 
poses  to  represent ;  for  in  those  reali¬ 
ties  there  is  always  an  element  of 
beauty  to  be  found  ;  and  that  true  real¬ 
ism  should  recognize  it  to  its  fullest  and 
utmost  possibility.  Indeed,  sometimes 
a  true  realistic  treatment  might  necessi¬ 
tate  ar  entirely  beautiful  one,  and  it  is 
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only  by  a  forgetfulness  or  perversion  of 
this  fact  that  vice  and  evil  doing  can  so 
often  become  the  prominent,  if  not  the 
only,  claim  to  merit. 

But  now  to  turn  to  the  more  imagi¬ 
native  world  of  idealism,  which  is  in  in¬ 
creasing  danger  of  being  neglected. 
We  have  said  there  are  those  who,  in 
spite  of  the  prevailing  fashion,  cling 
tenaciously  to  the  development  of  real¬ 
ism  in  its  purest  and  best  sense  ;  and 
in  all  work,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
the  methods  of  carrying  out  this  aim 
appear  the  same.  Take  the  marble 
figures  of  old  Greece  and  Rome.  What 
do  we  find  ?  The  sculptor  first  sought 
for  the  most  true  and  beautiful  form 
attainable  to  copy  from,  and  then  con¬ 
ceived  in  his  mind  how  that  form  could 
he  made  even  more  beautiful,  and  the 
result  is  both  realism  and  idealism  of 
the  highest  kind.  They  knew  the  art 
of  retaining  the  true  and  imperfect,  and 
yet  of  producing  the  ideal  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  They  were  not  afraid  of  making 
things  as  they  were,  but  they  ennobled 
the  subject.  Of  the  “  Satyr  after 
Praxiteles”  in  the  Capitol,  Mr.  Perry 
gays:  “All  that  is  coarse  and  ugly  in 
form,  all  that  is  revolting  in  expres¬ 
sion,  is  purged  away  by  the  fire  of 
genius  :  of  external  marks  of  his  lower 
nature  nothing  is  left  but  the  pointed 
ears  and  the  arrangement  of  the  hair 
over  the  forehead.  His  identity  is, 
indeed,  not  altogether  lost :  he  is  a 
satyr  still,  idle  and  unfit  for  work  or 
war,  incapable  of  any  greater  exertion 
than  that  of  strolling  in  the  woods  and 
piping  to  or  dancing  with  the  ‘  rosy- 
armed  ’  nymphs  of  the  wood  and 
mountain.”  And  of  “  Silenus  carrying 
the  Infant  Dionysus”  he  says  :  “In 
earlier  art  Silenus  is  a  coarse,  drunken, 
amorous,  but  clever  old  beast :  here 
both  figure  and  face  are  ennobled,  yet 
not  so  as  to  destroy  his  identity.  The 
expression  with  which  he  regards  his 
nursling  is  tender  and  pleasing,”  etc. 

We  might  mention  many  other  ex¬ 
amples.  “  The  Dying  Gaul”  is  an 
uncouth  barbarian,  but  his  death  is 
glorified  by  the  expression  of  deep  and 
touching  tenderness  which  makes  ic 
almost  the  most  beautiful  of  all  statues. 
The  “  Niobe”  group  is,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  best  illustrations  we  could  have 
of  the  union  of  a  realistic  and  idealistic 


style.  The  emotions  of  fear  and  ter¬ 
ror,  the  agonies  of  death,  the  self-for¬ 
getfulness  of  those  who  are  as  yet  un¬ 
hurt,  the  dignity  and  despair  of  the 
god-like  mother,  are  depicted  with  a 
nobility  which  renders  it  one  of  the 
most  splendid  works  of  antiquity.  In 
the  Olympian  “Hermes”  there  is  the 
conception  of  representing  the  most 
perfect  type  of  man  at  his  most  glori¬ 
ous  age  of  strength  and  beauty  ;  and 
by  a  sublime  genius  an  ideal  of  perfec¬ 
tion  has  been  produced  not  to  be  sur¬ 
passed.  But  want  of  space  forbids  our 
enlarging  further  upon  this  and  other 
examples  afforded  us  by  Greek  art.  In 
them  we  find  the  ideal  called  upon  to 
temper  or  to  elevate  the  real.  What  is 
ugly  and  weak  is  acknowledged,  but  it 
is  sunk  in  the  far  more  intense  feeling 
for  what  is  beautiful,  and  the  highest 
form  of  true  realistic  as  well  as  of  ideal¬ 
istic  treatment  is  attained. 

In  modern  painters  we  need  only 
name  Burne-Jones,  Watts,  and  Leigh¬ 
ton  to  give  examples  of  idealism  grafted 
on  to  realism,  each  in  his  own  manner. 
In  the  works  of  the  first  master  the 
realistic  tendency  is  very  great,  but  it  is 
realism  which  selects  the  beautiful  and 
not  the  ugly.  Take  his  “  Love  Dis¬ 
guised  as  Reason.”  What  can  be  more 
ideal  than  the  treatment  of  Cupid,  with 
his  bow  and  arrows  peeping  out  from 
under  his  doctor’s  robe  ? — and  yet  the 
picture  is  quite  as  realistic  as  though 
it  had  not  been  representing  an  allegory 
or  a  semi-mythological  story.  The 
“  Days  of  Creation,”  “  Circe,”  and 
many  others  of  his  works  will  also  bear 
witness  to  this,  and  he  will  forgive  the 
quoting  of  his  words  when  we  were  once 
discussing  the  question.  “  I  shall,” 
he  said,  “  protest  against  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  ugliness  with  my  latest  breath.” 
In  Watts  realism  is  not,  perhaps,  the 
original  key-note,  but  the  ideal  concep¬ 
tion  is  worked  on  to  the  real  and  true. 
Thus  how  painfully  real  are  the  strug¬ 
gles  of  the  little  “  Love”  who  is  exert¬ 
ing  every  effort  to  keep  strong,  unre¬ 
lenting  “  Death”  at  bay  !  And  in  his 
“  Wave  of  Sea-horses,”  they  are  real 
horses,  not  griflSns  or  other  fanciful  an¬ 
imals  with  horns  and  claws  ;  but  how 
beautiful  they  are,  though  the  wave 
is  so  completely  composed  of  them  that 
at  a  little  distance  one  hardly  makes 
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out  their  forms  !  In  Leighton  the  real 
is  ever  present,  but  in  the  form  in  which 
he  sees  it — lovely,  smooth,  refined  :  the 
hills  and  sky  of  the  Gulf  of  Coriuth  for 
a  background,  the  loveliest  forms  of 
manhood  and  womanhood,  clad  in  the 
most  wonderful  draperies,  present  an 
ideal  of  beauty  absolutely  true  to  Nature 
in  her  highest  perfection. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  enemies 
to  the  realism  of  the  present  day  is 
the  steady  growth  of  photography. 
After  all,  what  can  be  more  realistic 
than  its  manner  of  working  ?  A  flash, 
and  there  is  the  figure  in  its  most 
natural  and  real  condition.  Laughing, 
crying,  winking,  jumping,  you  can 
fancy  you  see  the  movement  and  almost 
hear  the  speech.  But  does  that  satisfy 
the  sitter  or  the  artist,  or  is  it  not  the 
main  object  and  effort  of  both  to  beau¬ 
tify  the  production  by  soft  and  harmo¬ 
nious  effects,  to  tone  down  and  shade 
off  defects,  and  so  to  produce  an  ideal¬ 
ized  beauty  in  the  subject  ?  And  is  not 
the  result  far  more  really  true  to  Nature 
than  the  unartistic  and  unaided  pictures 
and  portraits  that  marked  the  first  years 
of  the  raw  invention  ?  If  photography 
has  discovered  that  in  order  to  be  real 
and  true  it  must  also  bo  ideal,  it  is 
thereby  teaching  us  a  lesson  which  we 
may  do  well  to  profit  by. 

From  all  this  it  seems  evident  that 
the  best  results  in  art  and  literature  are 
to  be  achieved  by  those  whose  standard 


of  the  real  and  whose  aspiration  after 
the  ideal  are  the  highest ;  and  though 
the  limits,  as  well  as  the  possibilities 
in  the  matter  of  execution  are  different 
and  various,  the  instinct  of  true  genius 
will  assuredly  lead  it  right  in  the  choice 
of  the  ways  and  means  whereby  to  pro- 
ceed.  Undoubtedly  the  man  who  has 
become  most  famous  in  old  days,  and 
who  will  be  most  likely  to  live  by  fame 
in  the  time  to  come,  is  he  who,Mn  the 
first  place,  conceives  the  highest  possi- 
ble  ideal,  and,  in  the  second,  is  able  to 
represent  it  in  the  truest  and  most  per¬ 
fect  manner. 

And  for  ourselves.  If  we  grub  down 
on  the  floor  of  realism  with  no  ideals  to 
set  like  heavens  in  the  sky  above  us,  we 
are  doomed  to  receive  what  we  deserve 
— the  bespattering  of  the  mire  and  the 
dirt.  Or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  live 
in  a  world  of  mere  dreams  and  fancies, 
and  do  not  keep  touch  with  the  realities 
of  life  which  are  thronging  round  us, 
we  fail  to  satisfy  the  natural  cravings 
for  what  is  tangible  and  comprehensible. 
So  we  come  back  to  where  we  began. 
To  be  real  and  true  is  the  first  great 
miality,  but  to  conceive  and  superadd 
tne  highest  possible  ideal  is  also  indis¬ 
pensable  if  we  would  ever  hope  to  reach 
that  perfection  which  in  this  world  is, 
indeed,  unknown,  but  which,  in  a  world 
to  come,  may  yet  be  found  attainable. — 
Nineteenth  Century. 


BAPTISMAL  CUSTOMS. 

BY  ENGLAND  HOWLETT,  F.8.A. 


.  The  baptismal  ceremony  has  grad¬ 
ually  collected  round  it  a  number  of 
customs  and  superstitions,  and  this  is 
not  at  all  surprising,  considering  the 
fact  that  infants  are  invariably  left  in 
the  hands  of  women,  who  are  naturally 
more  prone  to  observe  small  detail  in 
the  matter  of  custom  and  belief  than 
men.  The  nineteenth  century,  with  its 
extraordinarily  practical  and  widespread 
educational  advantages,  has  done  much 
to  wipe  out  the  superstition  which  at 
one  time  was  so  universal  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  But  customs  die  harder  still ;  and, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are  admit¬ 


ted  to  be  a  prosaic  nation,  we  still  have 
an  innate  affection  for  anything  in  the 
form  of  a  ceremony. 

In  the  early  ages  we  find  an  enor¬ 
mous  importance  attached  to  the  time 
of  birth  by  the  astrologers,  who  in  the 
zenith  of  their  popularity  were  looked 
upon  as  the  infallible  foretellers  of 
events  ;  even  in  the  present  day,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  there 
are  found  evidences  of  the  survival  of 
astrological  belief,  which  is  a  curious 
instance  of  a  lingering  faith  in  an  obso¬ 
lete  science. 

Baptism  is  essentially  a  Christian 
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rite  •  still,  in  heathen  times  and  among 
!  all  races  certain  ceremonials  were  ob- 
'  served  when  children  arrived  at  a  stated 
age,  which  may  be  taken  as  prototypes 
of  baptism.  Thus,  the  heathen  Roman 
boy  was  solemnly  arrayed  in  a  toga,  and 
a  coiTesponding  ceremony  was  observed 
with  regard  to  girls. 

It  appears  an  indisputable  fact  that  in 
the  primitive  Church  the  ordinary  mode 
of  baptism  was  by  immersion.  Bap¬ 
tism,  however,  in  the  case  of  sick  persons 
was  at  all  times  administered  by^sprink- 
ling,  although  doubts  as  to  its  complete 
efficacy  were  evidently  prevalent  in  the 
third  century.  Baptism,  however,  by 
sprinkling  gradually  became  more  gen¬ 
eral,  and  the  dispute  concerning  the 
mode  of  administering  the  rite  became 
one  of  the  irreconcilable  differences 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches  ;  the  former  generally  adopt¬ 
ing  the  practice  of  immersion,  and  the 
latter  the  pouring  of  water  on  the  head, 
or  sprinkling  the  face,  which  custom 
has  generally  prevailed  since  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  ;  but  not  universally, 
for  it  was  the  ordinary  practice  in  Eng¬ 
land  before  the  Reformation  to  immerse 
infants,  and  the  fonts  in  the  churches 
were  made  large  enough  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  To  this  day  the  rubric  of  the 
Church  of  England  requires  that,  if  the 
godfathers  and  godmothers  “  shall  cer¬ 
tify  him  that  the  child  may  well  endure 
it,”  the  officiating  priest  “  shall  dip  it 
in  the  water  discreetly  and  warily 
and  it  is  only  “  if  they  shall  certify  that 
the  child  is  weak"  that  “  it  shall  suffice 
to  pour  water  upon  it,"  which,  how¬ 
ever,  or  sprinkling,  is  now  the  ordinary 
practice. 

Some  early  heretics  actually  baptized 
the  dead  ;  others  baptized  living  prox¬ 
ies  for  dead  persons.  It  is  possible  that 
the  former  custom  might  find  its  origin 
in  an  improper  appreciation  of  St.  Paul 
in  1  Cor.  xv.  29. 

The  baptismal  alb  was  a  long  white 
robe  formerly  worn  by  infants  for  eight 
days  after  baptism,  whence  Dominica 
in  Albis.  A  somewhat  similar  gar¬ 
ment  was  the  chrisom  robe,  which  was 
a  white  vesture  put  upon  the  child  in 
baptism  by  the  priest,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  words  :  “  Take  this  white  vesture 
for  a  token  of  innocency.”  If  the 
child  died  within  a  month  of  christen¬ 


ing  it  was  the  practice  to  use  the  chris¬ 
om  as  a  shroud.  Parish  registers  con¬ 
tain  numerous  entries  of  “  chrisom  in¬ 
fants,"  and  brasses  also  remain  depict¬ 
ing  infants  thus  shrouded.  A  portion 
of  the  churchyard  at  Bradford,  Bran- 
discorner.  North  Devon,  is  called 
“  Chrisomer’s  Hill,"  where  unbaptized 
infants  and  strangers  were  formerly 
buried. 

In  the  early  Church  the  octave  of 
Easter  was  called  Baptismalis  Dies, 
and  during  this  period  the  neophytes 
were  admitted  to  divine  service. 

Anciently  fonts  were  placed  in  bap¬ 
tisteries  apart  from  the  church,  but  m 
1571  they  were  directed  to  be  placed  in 
the  church  where  baptism  was  to  be  ad¬ 
ministered.  These  baptisteries  were 
first  built  in  the  age  of  Constantine. 
An  interesting  custom  of  Hallowing  the 
Font  was  formerly  observed  by  the 
Church  on  Easter  and  Witsun  eves,  af¬ 
ter  which  followed  several  public  bap¬ 
tisms. 

Gifts  to  infants  on  their  baptism  are 
of  ancient  origin.  Formerly,  the  spon¬ 
sors  generally  offered  gilt  spoons  to  the 
child  ;  these  spoons  were  called  apostle 
spoons,  because  the  figures  of  the  twelve 
apostles  were  carved  at  the  top  on  the 
handles.  Rich  sponsors  gave  the  com¬ 
plete  set  of  twelve,  while  for  those  who 
were  not  so  opulent  four  were  consid¬ 
ered  the  proper  number,  and  poor  spon¬ 
sors  would  content  themselves  with 
offering  one  ;  in  the  latter  case  the 
handle  of  the  spoon  generally  exhibited 
the  figure  of  any  saint  in  honor  of 
whom  the  child  received  its  name.  It 
is  an  allusion  to  this  custom  that,  when 
Cranmer  professes  himself  to  bo  unwor¬ 
thy  of  being  sponsor  to  the  young  prin¬ 
cess,  Shakespeare  makes  the  king  re¬ 
ply  : 

'*  Gome,  come,  my  lord,  yon’d  spare  your 
spoons.” 

The  mug,  or  spoon  and  fork  offering 
of  the  present  day,  appears  as  a  very 
debased  survival  of  a  really  beautiful 
christening  offering. 

Down  to  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century  it  was  usual  to  name  a  child 
after  tne  saint  on  whose  day  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  born.  A  writer  to  Notes 
and  Queries  in  1853  states  that  he  had 
recently  baptized  a  child  by  the  name 
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of  Benjamin  Simon  Jude.  On  his  ex¬ 
pressing  some  surprise  at  this  some¬ 
what  singular  conjunction  of  names,  he 
was  informed  that  the  birth  had  taken 
place  on  the  festival  of  SS.  Simon  and 
Jude,  and  that  it  was  always  considered 
very  unlucky  to  take  the  day  from  a 
child.  The  custom  of  naming  children 
after  any  particular  saint  has  fallen  into 
general  disuse,  except  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  population  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  Koman  Catholics. 
The  giving  of  a  name  in  baptism  is 
really  no  essential  part  of  the  rite,  but 
is  merely  a  custom  derived  apparently 
from  the  Jews,  and  which  through  long 
practice  has  become  an  important  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  ceremony. 

Many  instances  might  be  furnished 
of  children  who  have  inadvertently  re¬ 
ceived  wrong  names.  The  registers  in 
Warminster  Church  contain  the  follow¬ 
ing  entries  : 

“  1790,  Jan.  17,  Charles,  daughter  of 
John  and  Betty  Haines.  This  child 
ought  to  have  been  christened  Char¬ 
lotte,  but  owing  to  a  mistake  of  the 
sponsors  it  was  wrong  named.” 

“  1791,  July  31,  William,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  William  and  Sarah  Weiddick. 
N.B. — It  was  intended  that  this  child, 
being  a  girl,  should  have  been  chris¬ 
tened  Maria,  but  through  a  mistake  of 
the  godfather  it  was  named  William.” 

Mr.  S.  Baring-Gould,  in  Old  Country 
Life,  relates  that  in  a  parish  on  the 
Cornish  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Ta¬ 
mar  some  little  time  ago,  the  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  Rector,  turning  over  the  regis¬ 
ter  of  baptisms  in  the  vestry,  was  much 
astonished  at  seeing  entries  of  the 
christenings  of  boys  only.  “  Why, 
Richard,”  said  he  to  the  clerk,  “  how¬ 
ever  comes  this  about ;  are  there  only 
boys  born  in  this  place?”  Said  the 
clerk  in  reply,  “  Please  your  reverence, 
’taint  that ;  but  as  they  won’t  take  the 
girls  into  the  dockyard  at  Davenport, 
Taint  no  good  baptizing  ’em.”  It 
would  appear  that  the  boys  were  chris  • 
tened  only  for  the  sake  of  the  register 
requisite  to  present  on  admission  into 
the  Government  dockyard. 

There  is  a  curious  superstition  that  if 
one  of  the  sponsors  at  a  christening 
looks  into  the  font  the  child  will  grow 
up  like  him.  Another  superstition 
connected  with  sponsors  is  that  two 


people  who  are  engaged  should  not  be 
godfather  and  godmother  to  the  same 
child.  It  is  a  sure  sign  if  they  are  that 
they  will  never  mpry.  In  Lancashire 
the  same  superstition  is  commonly  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  saying:  “  Those  who 
meet  at  the  font  will  never  meet  at  the 
altar.”  This  would  certainly  appear  to 
be  an  interesting  relic  of  the  Canoa 
law,  which  forbids  godparents  from 
marrying  each  other. 

Baptismal  columns  exist  in  some 
churches.  At  Henham-on-the-IIill  jg 
a  good  example  ;  the  Virgin  and  Christ- 
child  being  carved  on  the  capital,  with 
angels  censing  on  either  hand,  while 
the  devil  is  represented  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  column,  facing  the  north 
door,  where  no  doubt  the  font  was  orig¬ 
inally  placed.  I 

The  baptismal  shell  was  a  small  metal  i 
vessel  in  the  shape  of  a  scallop-shell, 
used  for  taking  up  the  water  from  the 
font,  and  pouring  it  over  the  head  of 
the  person  to  be  baptized.  Sometimes 
real  shells,  polished,  and  having  some  i 
sacred  subject  engraved  on  them,  were 
used. 

By  statute  23  George  III.  c.  07,  it 
was  enacted  that  after  1st  October, 

1783,  a  stamp  duty  of  threepence 
should  be  paid  to  his  Majesty  upon  the 
entry  of  every  burial,  marriage,  birth, 
or  christening  in  the  register  of  every 
parish,  precinct,  or  place  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  under  a  penalty  of  five  pounds  for  I 
every  default  of  entry.  The  church-  f 
wardens  were  directed  to  provide  a  book  1 
for  each  entry  to  be  made  therein,  and  1 
the  vicar,  curate,  or  other  person  re-  I 
ceiving  the  duty  was  to  be  allowed  two  I 

shillings  in  the  pound  for  his  trouble.  I 

By  25  George  III.  c.  75,  the  tax  was 
extended  to  dissenters.  The  Act  was 
repealed  by  34  George  III.  c.  2,  the  tax 
ceasing  altogether  on  October  1,  1794. 

The  tax  only  applied  to  Great  Britain, 
and  was  not  extended  to  Ireland,  prob¬ 
ably  because  no  Roman  Catholic  priest 
could  have  been  got  to  make  a  tax 
charge  for  any  sacrament  of  the  Church. 

Down  to  the  middle  of  the  century, 
when  several  children  were  baptized  at 
the  same  time  great  anxiety  was  shown  i 
by  their  parents  lest  the  girls  should  I 
take  precedence  of  the  boys  ;  in  which  j 
case  there  was  a  popular  belief  that  the 
latter  when  arrived  at  man’s  estate 
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would  be  beardless.  This  superstition 
I  prevailed  most  extensively  in  the  north 
'  of  England,  although  it  might  be  met 
with  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  considered  a  good  omen  for  the 
baby  to  cry  during  the  baptismal  ser¬ 
vice.  If  it  is  quiet  all  the  time  it  is 
considered  too  good  to  live  ;  where  this 
belief  obtains  favor  nurses  generally  de¬ 
cide  the  matter  by  pinching  the  child. 
A  Cumberland  superstition  was  that  if 
an  infant  was  not  baptized  before  it  was 
shortened  (i.e.  leaves  ofif  its  long  robes), 
it  was  bad-tempered  and  ill-natured  all 
its  life. 

Certain  days  for  birth  have  generally 
some  particular  attribute  given  to  them  : 

“  Monday’s  bnim  is  fair  of  face, 

Taesday’s  bairn  is  fall  of  grace, 

Wednesday’s  bairn  a  child  of  woe, 
Thursday’s  bairn  has  far  to  go, 

Friday’s  bairn  is  loving  and  giving, 
Katnrday’s  bairn  works  hard  for  a  living. 

Bat  a  bairn  that  is  born  on  the  sabbath-day 
Is  lively  and  bonnie,  and  wise  and  gay.  ” 

There  is  a  belief  in  Sweden  that  the 
devil  has  power  over  a  child  until  it  is 
baptized  ;  but  if  for  any  valid  reason 
baptism  is  obliged  to  be  deferred,  the 
power  of  the  evil  one  can  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  be  neutralized.  One  way  is  to 
wrap  the  baby  in  a  red  cloth,  and  lay  it 
in  its  cradle,  with  a  psalm-book  and  a 
pair  of  scissors  placed  crosswise  upon  its 
breast. 

Christening  palms  were  cloths  about 
four  or  five  feet  square,  generally  made 
of  rich  silk  or  satin,  often  elaborately 
embroidered  by  having  a  quilted  lining. 
These  palms,  or  panes,  as  they  were 
sometimes  called,  were  often  kept  in 
the  same  family  for  generations,  and 
used  at  all  christenings  for  enveloping 
the  infants  when  taken  to  baptism. 
The  writer  knows  one  of  these  palms 
which  was  used  a  few  years  ago,  and 
has  been  an  heirloom  in  the  same  family 
for  some  generations  ;  it  is  composed  of 
satin  richly  embroidered  with  gold 
thread. 

Christening  cakes  are  general  in  most 
parts  of  the  country,  but  in  England 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  partic¬ 
ular  kind  of  cake  in  universal  use.  In 
Scotland  the  christening  cake  is  short¬ 
bread.  Formerly,  in  Fifeshire,  it  was 
the  custom,  before  starting  for  the 
kirk,  for  the  christening  piece,  consist- 
N*w  SiBiEs.— VoL.  LIX.,  No.  6. 


ing  of  shortbread,  cheese,  and  oatcake, 
to  be  made  up  into  a  white  paper  par¬ 
cel  tied  with  ribbons  ;  this  the  mother 
held  in  her  right  hand  as  she  left  the 
house  and  presented  to  the  first  person 
met  by  her,  whether  stranger  or  friend, 
gentle  or  poor.  The  christening  piece 
was  always  gladly  accepted,  and  in  re¬ 
turn  kind  wishes  were  expressed  for  the 
future  happiness  of  the  child.  Shake¬ 
speare  evidently  refers  to  christening 
cakes  in  Henry  VIII.,  Act  v.  sc.  3  : 

“  Yon  must  be  seeing  christenings. 
Do  yon  look  for  cakes  and  ale  here,  yon  mde 
rascals  ?” 

The  christening  sheet  was  a  fine  linen 
cloth,  formerly  thrown  over  a  child’s 
head  after  baptism,  and  was  called  a 
crude  cloth,  and  sometime  cude  or  code 
simply.  A  will,  proved  in  the  Consis¬ 
tory  Court  of  Lincoln  in  the  year  1612, 
contains  a  bequest  of  a  christening 
sheet.  Phillips,  in  his  World  of  Words, 
has  “  cude  or  cude  cloth,  a  face  cloth 
for  a  young  child,  which  heretofore 
used  to  be  the  priest’s  fee  at  the  baptiz¬ 
ing  of  it.”  In  the  Booke  of  Christian 
Prayers,  published  by  John  Day  in 
1569,  there  is  a  woodcut  representing 
the  baptism  of  a  child,  and  round  the 
head  of  the  infant  a  cloth  is  thrown 
which  is  crossed  upon  the  breast. 

We  must,  doubtless,  look  to  the  Jews 
for  the  origin  of  godfathers  and  god¬ 
mothers.  The  use  of  them  in  the 
primitive  Church  is  so  early  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  fix  a  time  for  their  begin¬ 
ning.  Some  of  the  most  ancient  Fa¬ 
thers  make  mention  of  them,  and 
through  all  the  successive  ages  after¬ 
ward  we  find  the  use  of  them  continued 
without  any  interruption.  Bjr  a  con¬ 
stitution  01  Edmund,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  1236,  and  in  a  synod  held 
at  Worcester,  1240,  a  provision  was 
made  that  there  should  be  for  every 
male  child  two  godfathers  and  one  god¬ 
mother,  and  for  every  female  one  god¬ 
father  and  two  godmothers.  King 
Henry  VIII.,  referring  to  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  says  : 

“  My  Lord  of  Canterbury, 

I  have  a  snit  which  yon  mast  not  deny  me. 
That  is,  a  fair  yonng  maid  that  yet  wants  bap¬ 
tism, 

Yon  must  be  godfather  and  answer  for  her.” 

Henry  Vlll.,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

A  constitution  of  1281  makes  provi- 
42 
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Bion  for  a  Christian  name  being  changed 
at  confirmation  ;  this  is  practically  a  re¬ 
naming  of  the  child.  The  manner  in 
which  it  was  done  was  for  the  bishop 
to  use  the  new  name  in  the  Invocation, 
and  afterward  for  him  to  sign  a  certifi¬ 
cate  that  he  had  so  confirmed  a  person 
by  such  a  new  name.  It  is  possible 
that  this  practice  might  have  been  in 
Shakespeare’s  mind  when  he  wrote  : 


“  Call  me  bat  love,  and  I’ll  be  new  baptized, 
Henceforth  I  never  vill  be  Romeo.” 

Borneo  and  Juliet,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

In  the  Greek  Church  at  the  present 
day,  when  a  convert  is  formally  admit¬ 
ted  a  new  name  is  always  given. 

The  overdressing  of  infants  for  their 
christening  reached  an  absurd  pitch  at 
the  commencement  of  the  last  century. 
The  eldest  brother  of  Frederick  the 
Great  would  appear  to  have  been  actual¬ 
ly  killed  through  this  folly.  Carlyle, 
in  his  History  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
says  :  “  The  first  baby  prince  .... 


May, 


was  crushed  to  death  by  the  weighty 
dress  put  upon  him  at  christening  time^ 
especially  by  the  little  crown  he  wore’ 
which  had  left  a  visible  black  mark 
upon  the  infant’s  brow. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  note  the  baptism  of  bells,  a  custom 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  about  the  tenth  century.  The 
rite  itself  is  very  similar  to  the  ordinary 
baptismal  one,  and  accompanied  by 
many  like  ceremonies — a  sort  of  exor¬ 
cism,  sprinkling  with  holy  water,  and 
sometimes  also,  if  not  always,  the  giv- 
ing  of  a  name  to  the  bell  consecrated, 
and  even  a  kind  of  sponsorship,  as  by 
godfathers  and  godmothers  in  baptism. 
This  custom  has  no  doubt  greatly  fos¬ 
tered  the  notion  of  an  efficacy  in  the 
ringing  of  bells  for  protection  in  storms, 
as  well  as  for  other  benefits  ;  indeed,  it 
has  been  said  that  “  the  bells  are  blessed 
to  turn  off  storms  and  tempests  from 
the  faithful.” — Westminster  Review. 


RECENT  SCIENCE. 

BY  PRINCE  KROPOTKIN. 


I. 

The  observations  made  last  year,  dur¬ 
ing  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  of  the 
16th  of  April,  have  not  yet  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  full,  and  the  physical  re¬ 
searches  to  which  they  gave  origin  are 
still  in  full  swing.  Nevertheless,  it 
may  already  be  said  that  the  last  eclipse, 
like  the  one  of  the  1st  of  January,  1868, 
will  mark  a  substantial  advance  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  great  star  to  which 
all  life  on  our  planet  is  due. 

The  conceptions  of  astronomers  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  structure  of  the  sun  have 
undergone  considerable  modifications 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  until 
to-day  many  important  points  of  solar 
physics  remain  most  unsettled ;  but 
radually  the  hypothesis  now  current 
as  been  evolved,  and  it  has  by  this 
time  a  sufficiently  broad  scientific  basis 
to  be  considered  as  highly  probable.* 


*  The  general  reader  will  find  no  lack  of  ex¬ 
cellent  books  relative  to  the  snn,  of  which  the 
following  may  be  named  :  the  third  edition  of 
Miss  Agnes  Clerke’s  History  of  Astronomy  dur- 


According  to  it  the  sun  is  an  immense 
ball  of  incandescent  gases,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  which  is  so  high  that  none  of 
the  chemical  elements  entering  into  its 
composition  ^calcium,  sodium,  potas¬ 
sium,  iron,  silver,  copper,  and  many 
other  less  common  metals,  as  also  hy¬ 
drogen,  carbon,  and  silicium)  can  exist 
in  any  other  state  than  the  gaseous. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  immense  press¬ 
ure  they  are  submitted  to,  these  vapors 
and  gases  must  be  in  a  condition  very 
different  from  the  gaseous  state  which 
we  are  familiar  with  in  our  own  atmos- 
here.  They  are  so  compressed  as  to 
ave  the  density  of  liquids,  and  to  op¬ 
pose,  like  a  viscous  liquid  (tar,  honey, 
etc.),  a  resistance  to  the  intrusion  of 
matter  from  without ;  but  their  mole¬ 
cules  are  endowed  at  the  same  time 


ing  (he  Nineteenth  Century,  1890  ;  C.  A.  Young’s 
3V  Sun,  a  volame  of  tne  “  Intemationsl  Sci¬ 
ence  Series,”  published  in  1882,  and  very  well 
illustrated  ;  Norman  Lockyer’s  most  suggestive 
work,  The  hhemiatrycf  the  Sun  (London,  1887) ; 
Sir  Robert  Ball’s  The  Story'cf  the  Sun  (London, 
1893),  and  many  others. 
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with  such  a  vibratory  energy  that  they 
would,  even  much  more  than  gases  un¬ 
der  our  ordinary  pressure,  scatter  in 
Buace  as  soon  as  pressure  is  relieved  in 
any  direction.  They  have  the  poten¬ 
tial  mobility  of  gases,  together  with  the 
density  and  relative  impermeability  of 
viscous  liquids.* 

We  know,  of  course,  nothing  about 
the  temperature  which  may  prevail  in 
the  depths  of  the  sun  ;  but  we  can 
measure  the  amount  of  heat  radiated 
from  its  surface,  and  thus  form  an  opin¬ 
ion  upon  its  temperature.  Many  meas¬ 
urements  have  been  made  to  this  effect ; 
but  our  want  of  knowledge  of  the  radi¬ 
ating  powers  of  incandescent  bodies, 
when  tWy  are  heated  to  a  high  degree, 
has  hitherto  rendered  the  final  results 
extremely  discordant.  In  proportion, 
however,  as  very  high  temperatures  (up 
to  3,250°)  are  being  obtained  in  our 
laboratories,  the  limits  of  the  possible 
errors  are  greatly  reduced.  T^us  H. 
Le  Chatelier,  who  has  lately  made  a 
capital  study  of  the  subject,  concludes 
that  the  “  effective”  temperature  of 
the  sun’s  surface,  which  can  send  heat 
radiations  into  space,  must  be  about 
13,700  Fahrenheit  degrees,  with  a  possi¬ 
ble  error  not  exceeding  two  thousand 
degrees  one  way  or  the  other,  f 

As  to  the  real  temperature  of  the 
photosphere,  it  must  be  still  higher, 
wcause  part  of  the  radiated  heat-per- 
haps  one-half,  but  not  more  than  two- 
thirds— is  absorbed  by  the  sun’s  atmos¬ 
phere. 

At  any  rate,  the  gases  of  the  sun  are 
so  hot  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of 
chemical  combinations  between  them  : 
the  elements  must  float  by  each  other’s 
side  without  combining.  It  is  only  in 
the  very  outer  layers,  continually  cooled 
down  by  radiation,  and  especially  in 
the  ejections  of  vapors  and  gases  which 
constantly  take  place,  that  some  chemi¬ 
cal  reactions,  as  well  as  physical  con¬ 
densation,  will  occur — the  thus  formed 
compounds  and  condensed  vapors  of 
metals  being  precipitated  like  a  rain  or 
a  snow  of  brilliant  incandescent  parti¬ 
cles,  aggregating  into  luminous  clouds. 
Always  changing  in  size  and  aspect, 

*  More  about  this  state  will  be  fonad  on  the 
following  pages. 

f  Comptea  Rendua  de  VAcadimie  dea  /Sciences. 
18»2,  t.  cxiv.  737. 


continually  dissipated  and  reconstruct¬ 
ed,  and  floating  in  an  atmosphere  of 
incandescent  gases,  these  clouds  (the 
“grains,”  the  “  faculm”)  make  the 
brilliant  shell  of  the  sun,  the  photo¬ 
sphere,  the  only  one,  in  fact,  which  we 
see,  either  with  the  naked  eye  or  through 
telescopes. 

Its  surface  is  covered  with  countless 
spores,  some  of  which  occasionally 
grow  to  become  large,  funnel-like  daric 
spots,  mostly  disposed  in  groups,  and 
occasionally  attaining  such  sizes  as  to 
be  seen  by  us  with  the  naked  eye,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  large  spot  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  1892,  the  largest  ever  measured 
at  Greenwich.  For  forty  years  the 
sun-spots  have  been  carefully  noted, 
delineated,  and  mapped  day  by  day. 
Their  displacements  are  carefully  meas¬ 
ured  and  carefully  discussed ;  their 
changing  and  often  puzzling  aspects 
are  now  regularly  photographed  with 
the  aid  of  the  best  instruments  ;  and 
yet,  with  all  that,  their  origin  remains 
as  problematic  as  ever,  ^ye,  whose 
gaseous  hypothesis  of  the  sun  prevails 
now,  would  see  in  the  spots  ascending 
currents  of  the  hot  gases  of  the  interior, 
which  burst  through  the  photosphere, 
and,  being  but  feebly  luminous,  as  all 
gases  are,  appear  dark  in  contrast  with 
the  brilliant  layer.  But  many  serious 
difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  this  hy¬ 
pothesis.  The  very  aspect  of  the  spots, 
especially  in  the  latest  photographs, 
hardly  agrees  with  ascending  currents, 
and  still  less  with  whirlpools,  and  many 
astronomers,  especially  on  this  side  of 
the  Channel,  are  inclined  to  see  in 
them  the  results  of  immense  masses  of 
condensed  materials  falling  down  from 
great  heights  upon  the  photosphere, 
and  provoking  through  their  fall  the 
upward  rushes  of  incandescent  matter 
which  we  see  in  the  flames  and  promi¬ 
nences.* 


*  It  in  known  that  the  speed  of  rotation  of 
the  photosphere  has  been  determined  from 
observations  of  the  snn  spots,  and  that,  for  a 
reason  unknown,  it  is  greater  at  the  equator 
than  in  the  higher  latitudes.  But  it  is  well 
worth  mentioning  that  the  Swedish  astrono¬ 
mer,  DnD4r,  has  lately  determined  the  same 
speed  of  rotation  from  the  displacement  of 
spectral  lines  which  becomes  evident  when 
two  spectra,  taken  from  two  opposite  sides  of 
the  son’s  limb,  are  superpos^.  These  new 
determinations  give  figures  pretty  well  agree- 
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With  the  photosphere  ends  what 
we  see  of  the  sun  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  but  there  lies  around  it 
a  gaseous  shell,  of  varying  thickness 
(from  two  thousand  to  eight  thousand 
miles),  the  chromosphere,  which  chiefly 
consists  of  incandescent  hydrogen,  and 
which  we  only  perceive  when  the  pho¬ 
tosphere  is  screened  by  tbe  moon  dur¬ 
ing  an  eclipse.  From  it  emerge,  in  the 
shape  of  fantastic  flames,  streaks,  and 
clouds,  the  beautiful  rosy  prominences, 
which  also  consist  chiefly  of  hydrogen, 
with  an  occasional  admixture  of  metal¬ 
lic  vapors.  They  have  all  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  ejections,  but  they  have  been 
seen  spreading  upward  and  sideways,  at 
such  tremendous  speeds,  180  and  even 
600  miles  per  second,  that  a  real  trans  • 
port  of  matter  seems  very  improbable 
in  such  conditions.  The  spreading  of 
a  glow,  or  of  the  so-called  electric 
flames,  might  perhaps  better  account 
for  their  appearance.  Dr.  Brester  even 
sees  in  them  simple  and  “  modest’* 
eruptions  of  heat  in  a  relatively  quiet 
gas,  which  alter  the  luminosity  of  the 
as,  but  do  not  displace  it.*  And 
nally,  the  whole  is  surrounded  by 
a  sort  of  radiating  “  glory,”  the  co¬ 
rona,  which  spreads  at  immense  dis¬ 
tances  into  space,  and,  we  now  know, 
muse  be  considered  as  a  constituent 
part  of  the  sun. 

The  remarkable  discovery  which  was 
made  in  1868,  immediately  after  the 
eclipse  of  the  18th  of  August,  by  Lock- 
yer  in  this  country,  and  the  French 
physicist  Janssen  in  India,  and  which 
has  enabled  astronomers  to  observe  the 
prominences,  even  when  the  sun  glit¬ 
ters  in  full,  is  well  known  ;  and  its 
story  has  lost  nothing  of  its  interest 


ing  with  the  preceding,  and  only  showing  a 
still  greater  slackening  of  rotation  for  the 
higher  latitudes— a  revolntion  round  the  axis 
being  accomplished  in  25 '46  days  on  the  equa¬ 
tor,  in  27*56  days  in  latitude  30°,  and  33 '90 
days  under  the  60th  degree  of  latitude.  Du- 
ner’s  researches  are  a  new  proof  in  favor  of 
the  spectroscopic  method  of  determining  the 
motions  of  celestial  bodies,  which  has  already 
been  mentioned  in  a  previons  review  {Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,  May  1892). 

*  Dr.  A.  Brester,  Easai  d'une  thiorie  du  aoleil 
el  dea  HoUes  variablea.  Delft,  1889,  p.  22.  Also 
Astronomy  and  Aatro  Phyaica,  December  1893, 
p.  914,  and  his  last  work,  Thkme  du  Soled, 
Amsterdam,  1892,  analyzed  in  Nature,  March  9, 
1893. 


May, 

from  having  so  often  been  told  in  pop¬ 
ular  books  of  science  and  lectures.  By 
placing  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope  on 
the  very  border  of  the  sun’s  image,  and 
by  weakening  all  parts  of  the  spectrum, 
with  the  exception  of  those  which  cor* 
respond  to  the  brilliant  lines  of  hydro¬ 
gen,  the  astronomer  sees  the  brilliant 
lines  of  the  incandescent  gaseous  prom¬ 
inences,  and  by  their  height  measures 
the  heights  of  the  prominences.  On 
moving  next  the  slit  of  the  instrument 
along  the  sun’s  limb,  he  obtains  the 
shapes  of  the  invisible  gaseous  projec¬ 
tions  all  round  the  sun  with  as  much 
accuracy  as  if  he  had  photographed 
them  during  an  eclipse.  These  fasci¬ 
nating  flames,  which  previously  could 
only  be  drawn  in  haste  during  the  four 
or  five  minutes  which  the  totality  of 
the  eclipse  lasts,  are  now  mapped  at 
will,  and  have  even  been  photographed 
day  by  day  since  1891  ;  and  one  easily 
realizes  the  progress  achieved,  thanks 
to  this  method.  Before  1868  the  solar 
origin  of  the  prominences  and  their 
material  consistence  was  contested  ;  the 
words  “  optical  illusion”  often  recurred 
in  the  discussions  of  the  time.  Now 
their  constitution  is  known,  and  their 
close  connection  with  the  faculrn,  the 
sun  spots,  and  the  shape  of  the  corona 
has  been  fully  established  ;  they  are 
known  to  display,  like  the  sun-spots, 
an  eleven  years*  (or  rather  11.1  years’) 
period  of  maximal  numbers,  and  to 
show  the  same  peculiarities  of  distribu¬ 
tion  over  the  sun’s  surface.  Far  from 
being  optical  illusions,  or  even  mere  ac¬ 
cidents  on  the  surface  of  the  fiery  globe, 
they  are  permanent  manifestations  of 
its  life  and  necessary  conditions  of  its 
shining. 

It  is  evident  that  a  method  which 
ave  such  excellent  results  could  not 
ut  receive  a  further  extension  ;  the 
present  ambition  of  astronomers  is 
therefore  to  map  out  not  only  those 
prominences  which  project  from  the 
borders  of  the  solar  disk,  but  also  those 
which  float  over  its  surface,  and  whose 
weak  light  is  lost  in  the  glowing  light 
of  the  photosphere.  Deslandres  in  Paris 
and  Hales  at  the  Kenwood  Observatory 
in  Chicago  are  both  pursuing  this  aim, 
and  both  are  sure  to  attain  it.  Their 
methods,  however,  are  but  a  mere  ex¬ 
tension  of  Lockyer’s  and  Janssen’s 
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method,  supported  by  photography. 
Thus,  Hales  arranges  his  spectro-pho- 
tograph  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  on 
the  sensitive  plate  the  impression  of  the 
middle  part  only  of  one  single  spectral 
line,  which  is  especially  characteristic 
for  the  prominences  ;  all  other  parts  of 
the  spectrum  are  excluded.  In  this 
way,  after  the  apparatus  has  been  slow¬ 
ly  moved  all  over  the  solar  disk,  those 
places  over  which  prominences  are  float¬ 
ing  are  marked  on  the  photographic 
plate  by  a  succession  of  short  parallel 
lines.  The  presence  of  the  faculae,  and 
even  the  outlines  of  the  dark  spots,  can 
be  detected  on  the  same  impression, 
and  when  some  technical  difficulties  are 
overcome  a  complete  map  of  the  sun’s 
surface,  with  its  depressed  spots,  pro¬ 
truding  faculae,  and  prominences  will 
be  obtained.*  Deslandres  is  also  pur¬ 
suing  the  same  end,  namely,  to  have 
“  an  exact  image  of  the  chromosphere 
as  it  would  be  seen  by  an  eye  sensitive 
to  the  ultra-violet  rays  only,  if  the 
photosphere  had  been  removed.”! 

This  would  in  itself  constitute  an 
immense  progress ;  but  the  two  as¬ 
tronomers  go  further  in  their  hopes. 
They  want  to  obtain  day  by  day  pho¬ 
tographs  of  the  faint,  invisible  corona 
as  well,  or  at  least  of  the  spectrum 
of  its  various  parts,  and  most  prob¬ 
ably  they  will  succeed.  Deslandres  fol¬ 
lows  the  method  already  experiment¬ 
ed  upon  with  success  several  years  ago 
by  the  founder  of  the  spectral  analysis 
of  the  stars,  William  Huggins,  which 
consists  in  absorbing  all  luminous  rays 
emanating  from  the  sun  and  its  corona, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ultra-violet 
rays,  and  photographing  the  violet  im- 
ige  thus  obtained.  Colored  mediums 
could  evidently  be  used  for  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  non-violet  rays  ;  but  it  is  a 
surer  method  to  decompose  the  light  by 
means  of  a  prism,  and  to  admit  into  the 
instrument  the  violet  parts  only  of  the 
spectrum  ;  and  this  is  what  Deslandres 
does,  with  such  success  that  on  one  of  his 
photographs  the  sun  really  appears  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  “  glory,”  sharply  separated 


*  G.  E.  Hales,  in  Gompies  Rendus,  1892,  t. 
CIV.  106,  t.  cxvi.  170  ;  Astronomy  and  Aitro- 
Physics,  1893,  No.  109  ;  Chemical  News,  1893, 
Ixvii.  4. 

t  Deslandres,  in  Oomptes  Rendus,  t.  cxvii. 
718,  November  27,  1893. 


from  the  diffuse  light  of  the  sky,  and 
most  probably  representing  the  corona.* 
However,  various  test  experiments  have 
still  to  be  made  ;  for  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  what  Deslandres  aims 
at  is  to  photograph  an  invisible  object, 
and  in  such  conditions  the  accuracy  of 
the  photograph  cannot  be  tested  by  a 
direct  comparison  with  the  original. 
Some  time  will  probably  be  required, 
even  with  such  ingenious  experimenters 
as  Hales  and  Deslandres  are,  before  w’e 
have  daily  maps  of  the  resplendent, 
mysterious-looking  agglomeration  of 
matter  which  surrounds  our  bright 
star,  and  awakes  the  admiration  of  the 
astronomer  who  catches  a  glimpse  of  it 
during  an  eclipse. 

In  the  meantime  we  must  be  satisfled 
with  the  little  we  have  learned  about  the 
corona  from  the  last  eclipses,  since  due 
attention  began  to  be  paid  to  it.  It 
must,  however,  be  owned  that  this  lit¬ 
tle  is  already  beset  with  difficulties. 
We  certainly  possess  several  quite  relia¬ 
ble  drawings  and  some  excellent  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  “  glory  but  we  find 
that,  for  some  reason  unknown,  its  as¬ 
pects  totally  change  from  one  eclipse  to 
the  next.  In  1860  it  was  nearly  globu¬ 
lar  ;  in  1868,  immense  rays,  almost 
twice  as  long  as  the  sun’s  diameter, 
projected  from  it.  In  1889  it  had  a 
greater  expansion  in  the  equatorial  re¬ 
gion  than  in  the  polar  regions  ;  and 
while  its  rays  were  almost  parallel  to 
the  sun’s  equator  in  the  former,  they 
were  short  and  radial  in  the  latter. 
Daring  the  last  eclipse  it  had  again  a 
more  regular  form.  And  so  on  ;  even 
its  spectrum  varies  in  aspect.  More¬ 
over,  these  changes  stand  in  a  distinct 
connection  with  the  number  of  sun¬ 
spots,  which  seem  to  have  the  effect  of 
rendering  the  corona  more  regular  in 
shape  and  less  extended  in  the  equato¬ 
rial  regions  when  they  are  numerous. 
It  is  thus  evident  that  it  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  simply  as  an  atmosphere  of  the 
sun  ;  it  must  have  some  other  origin. 

To  account  for  its  radiated  structure 
and  for  its  changing  forms  several  hy¬ 
potheses  have  already  been  advocated. 
Thus,  the  American  meteorologist, 
Frank  H.  Bigelow,  considers  the  rays 

*  Deslandres,  in  Vomptes  Rendus,  1893,  t. 
cxvi.  126  and  1184,  and  t.  cxvii.  1053  ;  Hales, 
same  publication,  t.  cxvi.  623  and  865. 
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of  the  corona  as  due  to  subdivided  mat¬ 
ter  expelled  from  the  sun  along  lines  of 
force,  and  accumulating  at  equipotential 
surfaces,  in  the  same  way  as  iron  filings 
are  disposed  in  lines  under  the  action  of 
a  magnet ;  and  a  German  physicist, 
Hermann  Ebert,  has  lately  propounded 
^n  electro-magnetic  theory,  which  is 
supported  by  very  interesting  experi¬ 
ments.* 

Starting  from  the  very  probable  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  regions  where  the 
corona  is  seen  are  filled  with  matter  ca¬ 
pable  of  dielectric  polarization,  and  that 
the  sun  is  the  seat  of  electro-magnetic 
disturbances,  he  points  out  that  all 
rarefied  matter,  such  as  a  gas  in  an  elec¬ 
trodeless  vacuum  tube,  becomes  lumi¬ 
nous  under  the  influence  of  very  rapid¬ 
ly  alternating  electric  stresses,  at  those 
oints  where  the  energy  varies  most, 
f,  therefore,  dielectric  stresses  emanate 
from  a  conducting  surface,  but  not  with 
the  same  density  in  all  directions,  we 
shall  perceive  a  luminosity  around  the 
surface,  not  a  homogeneous  one,  but 
one  of  definite  structure  (p.  806).  And 
he  shows,  by  direct  experiments,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Professor  Wiedemann  and 
himself,  that  if  a  conducting  ball  be 
mounted  in  a  rarefied  atmosphere,  and 
periodically-changing  electric  oscilla¬ 
tions  are  excited,  then  the  ball  becomes 
surrounded  by  a  halo,  through  which 
rays  shoot  in  all  directions.  Besides, 
the  ray-like  structure  becomes  more 
distinct  when  the  electric  excitement  is 
strong ;  while  the  aureola  is  small, 
hazy,  and  structureless  when  the  elec¬ 
tric  disturbances  are  slight,  a  further 
analogy  being  thus  indicated  between 
the  experiment  and  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  corona,  in  accordance 
with  the  greater  or  smaller  activity  in 
the  photosphere  as  displayed  by  sun¬ 
spots.  And  finally,  we  have  the  me¬ 
chanical  hypothesis  of  Professor  Schae- 
berle,  according  to  which  the  corona 
would  consist  of  ejected  particles  of 
matter,  which  (unless  the  speed  of  their 
ejection  exceeds  382  miles  per  second) 
must  describe  ellipses  round  the  sun. 
It  would  be  impossible,  however,  to  de¬ 
cide  between  these  hypotheses  until 

*  Paper  read  at  the  Congress  of  Astronomy 
and  Astro-Physio  held  in  Angnst  last  at  Chi¬ 
cago  {Astronomy  and  Astro-Physics,  November 
1893,  pp,  804  sq.). 


further  observations  and  experimental 
researches  have  been  made.  It  cau  only 
be  said  that  the  observations  made  last 
year  hardly  give  support  to  the  first  or 
the  last  of  these  hypotheses.* 

As  to  the  observations  which  were 
made  during  the  last  eclipse,  they  un¬ 
doubtedly  bring  some  substantial  addi¬ 
tion  to  our  previous  knowledge.  They 
further  confirm  the  above-mentioned 
connection  between  the  shape  of  the  co¬ 
rona  and  the  frequency  of  sun-spots  and 
prominences.  The  year  1893  having 
been  a  maximum  year  for  sun-spots,  the 
sun’s  aureola  was  not  extended  in  its 
equatorial  regions,  but  was  distributed 
more  evenly  than  during  the  previous 
eclipse  ;  it  had  a  likeness  with  the  corona 
of  the  year  1882,  which  also  was  a  maxi¬ 
mum  year  for  sun-spots.  Its  material 
character  has  also  been  fully  demonstrat¬ 
ed.  It  is  certainly  not  an  optical  phe¬ 
nomenon,  but  consists  of  real  matter— 
probably  much  more  rarefied  than  air  in 
Crookes’s  vacuum-tubes — scattered  in 
space  for  an  immense  distance.  This 
matter  partly  reflects  sunlight,  but 
partly  it  is  also  self-luminous  and,  as 
its  spectrum  indicates,  it  must  consist 
to  a  great  extent  of  solid  particles; 
however,  it  also  contains  incandescent 
vapors,  indicated  by  the  bright  green 
line,  which  is  characteristic  for  the  co¬ 
rona,  and  the  bright  yellow  line  of  the 
unknown  substance  which  is  always 
seen  in  the  solar  spectrum,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  named  helium.  Moreover,  this 
matter  rotates  with  the  sun.  When 
Deslandres  superposed  the  spectra  of 
two  opposite  parte  of  the  corona,  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  sun’s  equator  at  distances 
equal  to  two  thirds  of  its  diameter  from 
the  photosphere,  he  could  measure  a 
slight  displacement  of  the  spectra,  w'hich 
indicates  that  the  external  agglomera¬ 
tion  approximately  follows  the  glowing 
sphere  in  its  rotation.f 

Such  were  the  chief  observations 
made  during  the  last  eclipse,  and  their 
importance  for  solar  physics  is  self-ev¬ 
ident.  Up  till  now  we  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  consider  the  sun  as  the  lu¬ 
minous  sphere,  with  well-defined  bor¬ 
ders,  which  we  are  used  to  see.  Now 

*  Saoh  is,  at  least,  the  opinion  of  La  Banme 
Pluvinel  (^Comples  Rendus,  1893,  t.  cxvii.  24) ; 
of  course  it  is  only  a  preliminary  appreciation. 

f  Gomptes  Rendus,  May  16, 1893,  t.  cxvi.  1109. 
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we  must  modify  that  conceptiou.  We 
must  extend  the  limits  of  our  luminary 
and  accustom  ourselves  to  the  idea  that 
what  we  see  of  it  is  but  a  small  part  of 
the  great  fire-ball — its  more  condensed 
part— which  is  surrounded  with  a  mass 
of  nebulous  matter  having  three  or  four 
times  its  diameter. 

What  is  this  matter  ?  Whence  does 
it  come,  and  what  will  be  its  subse¬ 
quent  destinies  'i  What  causes  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  so  modifying  its  aspect  as  to 
give  it  the  fantastical  forms  recorded 
during  previous  eclipses  ?  All  this  re¬ 
mains  to  be  answered  by  further  re¬ 
search,  for  which  the  methods  are  al¬ 
ready  indicated. 

II. 

It  has  been  mentioned  on  a  preceding 
page  that  the  vapors  and  gases  in  the 
sun,  below  its  photosphere,  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  in  a  state  which  cannot  be 
properly  described  as  gaseous  or  liquid, 
if  we  use  the  words  in  their  ordinary 
sense,  but  participates  of  the  properties 
of  both.  Of  course  it  requires  some 
effort  of  imagination  to  think  of  a  gas 
so  compressed  as  to  have  a  density  near- 
ly  equal  to  the  density  of  water,  and  to 
ossess  the  consistence  of  tar  or  of 
oney  ;  very  slightly  compressible,  like 
a  liquid,  and  nevertheless  a  gas.  8o 
we  need  not  wonder  that  even  physi¬ 
cists,  who  at  times  are  bold  enough  in 
their  hypotheses,  were  rather  slow  in 
accepting  a  conception  so  widely  differ¬ 
ent  from  our  daily  experience  of  liquids 
and  gases.  Such  a  state  of  matter  is, 
however,  known  ;  it  has  been  observed 
in  our  laboratories,  and  its  existence 
was  indicated  as  early  as  1822,  by  Cag- 
niard-Latour,  and  later  on  by  Faraday. 
But  it  was  only  in  the  seventies,  after 
two  such  bright  njinds  as  the  Belfast 
professor,  Andrews,  and  the  Russian 
professor,  Mendeleeff,  came — the  one 
through  experiment  and  the  other  the¬ 
oretically — to  recognize  its  reality  and 
significance,  that  scientists  came  round 
to  the  view  that  matter  may  exist  in  a 
state  intermediate  between  its  liquid 
and  gaseous  states.  The  idea  is  now 
generally  accepted,  and  during  the  last 
five-and-twenty  years  immense  re¬ 
searches  have  been  made  upon  or  in 
connection  with  this  subject.  And  yet 


up  till  now  Andrews’s  memoir  on  the 
continuity  of  the  liquid  and  gaseous 
state  has  lost  nothing  of  its  freshness 
and  little  of  its  suggestiveness.  It  reads 
still  almost  as  if  it  were  of  yesterday’s 
date,  although  it  was  published  in 
1869  ;*  and  only  the  most  recent  re¬ 
searches  have  begun  to  introduce  some 
new  elements  into  that  most  interest¬ 
ing  chapter  of  physics. 

Andrews  made  his  discovery  while 
liquefying  carbonic  acid  gas.  Unlike 
oxygen  or  nitrogen,  which  both  require 
very  low  temperatures  for  being  brought 
into  their  liquid  state,  carbon  dioxide 
liquefies  very  easily.  At  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  freezing  point  it  is  sufficient 
to  exert  upon  it  a  pressure  thirty-six 
times  greater  than  the  pressure  of  our 
atmosphere  to  have  it  as  a  liquid,  the 
density  of  which  is  four-fifths  of  the 
density  of  water.  If  its  temperature 
be  raised  to  59°  Fahr.,  a  pressure  of 
fifty-two  atmospheres  is  again  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  tendency  of  its  mole¬ 
cules  toward  scattering  in  space  :  it  be¬ 
comes  a  liquid.  But  when  Andrews 
took  the  same  gas  at  a  temperature  of 
96°,  he  could  exert  upon  it  a  pressure 
of  108  atmospheres,  and  more,  without 
seeing  any  traces  of  liquefaction.  Under 
this  pressure  the  gas  was  reduced  to 
:f^5^th  part  of  the  volume  it  occupied  at 
the  freezing  point ;  its  density  was 
equal  to  the  density  of  liquid  carbonic 
acid,  and  yet  it  was  not  a  liquid,  al¬ 
though,  like  a  liquid,  it  yielded  but  lit¬ 
tle  to  a  further  increase  of  pressure. 
Howevqr,  as  soon  as  its  temperature 
was  brought  below  88° — the  pressure 
remaining  the  same — the  gas  was  found 
to  be  in  a  liquid  state,  without  any  al¬ 
teration  of  its  volume,  or  any  sudden 
evolution  of  heat,  having  taken  place. 
A  temperature  of  88°  is  thus  its  critical 
point.  Below  that  limit  its  liquefac¬ 
tion  is  easy  ;  above  it,  it  is  impossible. 

Further  experiments  convinced  An¬ 
drews  that  other  gases  behave  in  the 
same  way  at  their  own  critical  tempera¬ 
tures,  and  he  at  once  understood  the 
philosophical  bearing  of  his  observa¬ 
tions.  There  is,  he  wrote,  a  close  and 
intimate  connection  between  the  ordi- 


*  rhilosophical  Transactions  for  1869,  clix., 
2nd  part,  575.  Also  his  leotare  delivered  in 
1871. 
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nary  gaseous  and  the  ordinary  li<]^uid 
state  of  matter.  The  two  are  but  wide¬ 
ly  separated  forms  of  the  same  condi¬ 
tion,  and  they  may  be  made  to  pass  into 
one  another  bv  a  series  of  gradations,  so 
gentle  that  the  passage  shall  nowhere 
present  a  breach  of  continuity.  From 
carbonic  acid  as  a  perfect  gas  to  car¬ 
bonic  acid  as  a  perfect  liquid  the  tran¬ 
sition  may  be  accomplished  by  a  con¬ 
tinuous  process.  But  if  any  one  ask 
whether  the  carbonic  acid,  taken  at  a 
temperature  above  its  critical  point,  be 
in  its  gaseous  or  liquid  state,  the  ques¬ 
tion  does  not  admit  of  a  positive  reply. 
It  stands  “  nearly  midway  between  the 
two,  and  we  have  no  valid  ground  to 
assign  the  one  or  the  other.”  As  to 
the  explanation  of  this  state,  it  must  be 
sought  for  in  the  cohesion  between  the 
molecules ;  and  further  research,  he 
added,  will  probably  disclose  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  liquid  and  solid  states  as 
well  (p.  589).  This  last  prediction,  as 
we  shall  see  directly,  begins  now  to  be 
justified. 

Andrews  came  to  his  discovery  by 
starting  from  the  gaseous  state  of  mat¬ 
ter  ;  MendeleefiE  came  to  the  same  dis¬ 
covery  by  starting  from  the  liquid  state. 
All  liquids,  he  wrote  in  1861,  have  a 
certain  cohesion  between  their  parti¬ 
cles  ;  this  is  what  distinguishes  them 
from  gases  ;  but  the  heating  of  a  liquid 
steadily  diminishes  its  cohesion,  and 
consequently  there  must  be,  for  each 
liquid,  a  certain  temperature  (the  abso¬ 
lute  boiling  point)  at  which  cohesion 
between  its  particles  must  entirely  van¬ 
ish,  so  that  at  and  above  that  tempera¬ 
ture  it  cannot  exist  as  a  liquid.  It 
must  then  form  a  gas,  and  so  long  as  it 
has  not  been  cooled  below  the  above 
limit,  no  amount  of  pressure  will  be 
able  to  restore  it  to  its  liquid  state. 
Thus,  starting  from  the  two  opposite 
ends  of  the  scale,  Andrews  and  Men- 
deleeff  came  to  identical  conclusions. 
Deduction  and  induction  had  joined 
hands. 

It  is  now  known  that  their  generaliza¬ 
tion  was  correct.  All  physical  bodies 
have  their  critical  temperatures  or  ab¬ 
solute  boiling  points,  above  which  they 
cannot  exist  as  liquids,  whatever  press¬ 
ure  they  might  be  submitted  to.  For 
water  this  critical  point  is  689°  of  the 


May, 

Fahrenheit  scale  ;*  for  ether  it  is  383" 
or  386°  ;  t  but  for  several  gases  it  Heg 
so  deep  that  in  order  to  liquefy  them 
one  must  approach  the  absolute  zero 
(459°  below  the  freezing  -point),  at 
which  no  thermic  vibrations  exist  and 
even  chemical  affinity  disappears  unless 
stimulated  by  electricity.  Thus,  oxy¬ 
gen  must  be  cooled  down  to  299°  below 
the  Fahrenheit  zero  and  nitrogen  to 
—315°  in  order  to  be  liquefied  ;  while 
the  critical  temperature  of  hydrogen 
must  be  still  lower — somewhere  about 
360°  of  cold.  This  is  why  Professor 
Dewar,  who  liquefies  air  in  an  open 
tube — that  is,  at  the  ordinary  atmos¬ 
pheric  pressure — could  not  yet  liquefy 
hydrogen  in  the  same  way  ;  and  Ama- 
gat  saw  this  gas,  at  the  ordinary  tem¬ 
perature  of  our  rooms,  remaining  a  gas, 
even  under  a  pressure  of  2,800  atmos¬ 
pheres,  when  it  was  squeezed  within 
one- thousandth  part  of  its  previous  vol¬ 
ume.  J 

Various  theories  have  been  advanced 
to  explain  the  state  of  matter  at  and 
above  its  critical  temperature.  Profes¬ 
sor  Ramsay  in  1880§  and  Jamin  in  1883 
expressed  the  idea  that  in  such  condi¬ 
tions  the  liquid  is  not  entirely  passing 
into  its  gaseous  state,  but — tlie  densi¬ 
ties  of  both  liquid  and  gas  being  equal 
— liquid  molecules  float  in  the  equally 
dense  gaseous  medium.  On  the  other 
side,  Cailletetand  Colardeau,||  who  have 
worked  a  great  deal  upon  this  and  cog¬ 
nate  subjects,  came  to  the  idea  that  the 
liquid  and  the  gas  have  not  equal  densi¬ 
ties  at  the  critical  temperature,  and 
that  they  form  a  homogeneous  mixture, 
or  solution,  in  all  possible  proportions. 
Mind  does  not  easily  accept  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  two  different  states  of  matter  in 

*  I  take  the  figure  of  Gailletet  and  Colardeaa 
(Compies  Rendus,  1891,  t.  oxii.  663  and  1170). 
Batelli  came  to  nearly  the  same  temperature, 
i.e.  eS?"-?  (364° -3  Cels.). 

t  The  former  according  to  Ramsay,  the  lat¬ 
ter  to  Batelli.  Very  slight  variations  in  the 
constitution  of  the  ether  fully  account  for  the 
difference. 

1  Gomptes  Rendus,  February  12, 1894,  t.  cxviii. 
328. 

§  Proceedings  of  (he  Royal  Society,  xxx  323  sq. 
See  also  his  very  suggestive  lecture  before  the 
Royal  Institution  on  May  8,  1891,  which  em¬ 
bodies  his  later  researches  (Nature,  xliv.,  1891, 
274). 

I  Compies  Rendus,  1889,  t.  cviii.  1280. 
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the  same  conditions,  and  the  French 
explorers  turn  the  difficulty  by  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  unknown.  Approaching  the 
subject  from  a  very  general  and  purely 
theoretical  standpoint.  Van  der  Waals 
vielded,  liowever,  a  new  support  to  An- 
'drews’s  ideas.  His  admirable  equation, 
which  expresses  the  state  of  matter  un¬ 
der  varying  conditions  of  pressure  and 
temperature,  and  which  has  already 
rendered  great  services  in  the  theory  of 
solutions,* * * §  perfectly  well  applies  to 
matter  in  its  liquid,  gaseous,  and  criti¬ 
cal  states.  Wroblewski,  Amagat,  Pel- 
lat,  and  many  others  have  also  studied 
that  intermediate  state  of  matter,  f  And 
finally,  the  Italian  professor,  Batelli, 
has  lately  made  a  wide  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  relative  to  the  critical  tempera¬ 
ture, J  and  his  researches,  together  with 
those  of  Stoletoff  and  Galitzin  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  touch  upon  some  very  interesting 
new  points  connected  with  this  wide 
subject,  § 

It  must  be  remarked,  first,  that  the 
experiments  of  Batelli  do  not  contra¬ 
dict  the  facts  observed  by  Cailletet  and 
Colardeau — they  rather  explain  them — 
but  they  do  contradict  the  hypothesis 
of  the  French  physicists.  Unless  the 
word  solution  be  understood  in  a  sense 
very  different  from  its  current  sense, 
the  critical  state  cannot  be  described  as 
a  solution  of  the  gas  in  the  liquid,  be¬ 
cause  both  have  the  same  density.  That 


*  An  accoant  of  these  last  researches  may 
be  fonnd  in  a  previous  “  Recent  Science”  ar¬ 
ticle  (Nineteenth  (Jentvry,  May  1892). 

t  The  history  of  all  these  researches  has 
lately  been  given  by  Gerber,  “  Die  kritische 
Temperatur’  ’  (Programm  des  stddUichen  Peal- 
gymnasiums  zu  Slargard  in  Pommem,  1893), 
which  is  well  spoken  of  in  German  scientific 
reviews. 

t  In  his  already-mentioned  lectnre  Prof. 
Bamsay  has  tonched  upon  the  most  important 
subject  of  work  done  by  gas  in  its  expansion, 
and  the  manner  it  is  done  below  and  above 
the  critical  temperature.  However,  these  re¬ 
searches  are  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to 
be  discussed  in  this  place. 

§  Angelo  Batelli,  “  Snlle  propriety  ter- 
miche  dei  vapori”  (Memorie  della  Academia  deUe 
Moot  di  Torino,  ser  ii.  vols.  xl.  to  xliii.) ; 
“Snllo  stato  della  materia  nel  pnnto  critico” 
(AUi  del  Institvio  Veneto,  t.  1.,  1891-92,  1615, 
and  t.  li..  1892-93,  685) ;  the  first  memoir  is 
also  in  II  Nuovo  Gimento,  1893,  t.  xxxiii.  22 
and  57  ;  “Snlle  isobari  dei  vapori”  (Rendi- 
eonti  della  Academia  dei  Lincei,  1893,  seria 
quinta,  ii.  171). 


state  of  matter  is  really  what  Andrews 
represented  it  to  be — that  is,  an  inter¬ 
mediate  state ;  and  Van  der  Waal’s 
equation  (as  modified  by  Clausius)  per¬ 
fectly  well  applies  to  it.  However,  the 
transition  from  the  state  of  a  perfect 
liquid  to  the  critical  state  is  not  sud¬ 
den  ;  it  is  accomplished  within  a  certain, 
though  very  small,  range  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  it  takes  some  time  before  the 
last  traces  of  the  liquid  have  vanished 
in  the  gas.  This  is  why  cloudy  streaks 
are  formed  as  soon  as,  the  pressure  re¬ 
maining  unaltered,  the  slightest  cooling 
takes  place  within  the  apparatus.* 
Altogether,  Batelli  holds  the  opinion 
that  at  the  exact  critical  temperature 
there  is  no  real  and  full  passage  of  the 
liquid  into  the  gaseous  state  ;  but  that 
the  cohesion  between  the  particles  of 
water  is  so  much  broken  that  they  can 
keep  together  no  longer,  and  are  dis¬ 
seminated  through  the  vapors.  There 
they  gradually  disintegrate,  till  the 
whole  becomes  a  perfect  gas.  Many 
observations  of  modern  chemistry  bring 
us,  indeed,  to  the  supposition  that  gases 
consist,  not  of  isolated  molecules,  but 
of  groups  of  molecules,  or  particles, 
which  are  different  from  the  aggrega¬ 
tions  taking  place  in  the  liquid  state  ;  > 
so  that,  when  a  gas  or  vapor  is  con¬ 
densed,  several  groups  of  molecules 
must  coalesce  to  form  the  liquid  parti¬ 
cles,  and  as  it  approaches  to  saturation 
the  complexity  of  its  molecular  groups 
grows.  In  fact,  Robert  Helmholtz’s 
and  Mr.  Aitken’s  researches  into  the 
electrification  of  vapors,  and  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  these  facts  lately  given  by  J. 
J.  Thomson,  yield  strong  support  to 
the  views  of  the  Italian  professor.  And 


*  This  is  also  why,  in  Batelli’ s  carves  for 
carbon  dioxide  (Rendiconti,  p.  172),  traced 
upon  Amagat’s  data,  there  is  a  sort  of  “  rem¬ 
iniscence”  of  the  previous  abrupt  passage 
from  one  state  into  the  other.  Galitzin’s  ex¬ 
periments  (Wiedemann’s  Annalen,  Bd.  L  521) 
also  confirm  this  view.  In  two  memoirs  (the 
first  of  which  has  been  translated  for  the 
Graetz  Physilcalische  Revue,  1892,  Bd.  ii.  44, 
and  the  second  appears  in  the  Russian  Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  Physical  and  Chemical  Society,  1893, 
vol.  XXV.  No.  9),  especially  in  the  second, 
Stoletoff  has  made  some  very  fine  restrictions 
relative  to  Batelli’ s  interpretation  of  his  own 
most  scrupulous  experiments,  and  be  has  in¬ 
dicated  in  how  far  they  are  conciliable  with 
Andrews’s  (and  Mendeleeff's)  views,  and  what 
part  must  be  left  to  molecular  disintegration. 
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these  views  are  very  attractive,  as  they 
give  us  a  new  generalization.  Atoms 
combine  in  molecules  while  matter  is 
undergoing  chemical  condensation ; 
and  molecules  combine  into  particles  of 
a  growing  complexity  during  its  physi¬ 
cal  condensation  from  the  gaseous  to 
the  liquid,  and  from  the  liquid  to  the 
solid  state— not  to  speak  of  the  still 
bigger  cosmical  agglomerations. 

They  are  the  more  attractive  as  at¬ 
tempts  are  being  made  to  show  that 
matter  also  has  its  critical  point  during 
its  passage  from  the  solid  state  to  the 
liquid.  Thus,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  explain  the  well-known  anom¬ 
aly  of  water,  which  attains  its  maximum 
density  at  a  temperature  of  thirty-nine 
Fahrenheit  degrees,*  by  supposing  that 
it  consists,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  freez¬ 
ing  point,  of  two  sorts  of  molecules  : 
some  of  them  being  molecules  of  ice, 
while  the  others  are  molecules  of  water. 
And  Barusf  has  found  that  naphthaline 
has  a  critical  temperature  for  its  passage 
from  the  solid  state  into  the  liquid,  and 
that  the  two  states  gradually  merge 
into  one  another.  A  new  corner  of  the 
veil  thus  begins  to  be  lifted,  and  hope 
is  being  raised  that  we  shall  soon  know 
what  a  solid  is,  in  the  same  sense  as  we 
know  what  a  gas  is,  when  we  view  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  kinetic  the¬ 
ory. 

III. 

Few  branches  of  knowledge  can  rival 
the  physiology  of  plants  in  the  variety 
and  philosophical  bearing  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  recently  brought  under  discussion 
by  its  students.  For  many  years  past 
a  great  deal  of  uniformity  prevailed  in 
the  teachings  of  plant  physiologists — 
the  Wurzburg  botanical  laboratory,  un¬ 
der  Julius  Sachs,  being  the  chief  centre 
from  which  knowledge  of,  and  theories 
about,  plant  -  life  radiated  over  the 
learned  and  the  learning  circles.  But 
many  similar  laboratories  and  centres 

*  The  temperature  of  maximum  density  ap¬ 
proaches  zero  as  pressure  increases,  as  shown 
by  the  remarkable  experiments  of  Amagat. 
Under  a  pressure  of  42  atmospheres  it  is 
37'’ ‘9  ;  under  93  atmospheres  it  is  35° -6,  and 
it  falls  to  33°*1  under  145  atmospheres,  going 
below  32°  when  the  pressure  attains  197  at¬ 
mospheres  (Cbmpfes  Bendus,  May  1,  1893,  t. 
oxri.  951). 

t  American  Journal  of  Science,  xlii.  (1892)  125. 


have  lately  grown  up  in  connection  with 
the  leading  universities,  and  each  of 
them  has  ^iven  origin  to  some  new 
school,  which  either  embraces  the 
whole  life  of  the  plant,  as  the  school  of 
Schwendener,  or  at  least  covers  some 
portion  of  it,  as  the  schools  headed  by 
Wiesner  at  Vienna,  De  Vries  at  Am¬ 
sterdam,  Vochting  at  Basel,  the  neo- 
Lamarckians  in  France,  and  so  on.  The 
great  problem  of  organic  life  liaving 
been  forcibly  brought  to  the  front 
physiologists  endeavor  to  find  their  so¬ 
lutions  where  vital  phenomena  can  be 
studied  in  their  simplest  form— in  the 
world  of  plants. 

At  the  same  time,  a  deep  modifica¬ 
tion  is  accomplished  in  the  views  upon 
vital  processes  altogether.  The  merely 
physical  explanations  of  life-phenomena 
in  plants  which  have  hitherto  been  in 
vogue  are  no  longer  found  sufficient ; 
and  in  the  younger  schools,  as  well  as 
in  the  latest  works  of  Sachs  himself, 
the  tendency  is  deeper  to  penetrate  into 
the  molecular,  chemical,  and  vital  phe¬ 
nomena  which  are  going  on  in  the  cells 
and  their  protoplasm  contents.  This 
tendency  is  well  apparent  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  revision  of  the  theories  of  growth, 
of  which  Francis  Darwin  lately  gave 
such  a  lucid  summary  in  his  presiden¬ 
tial  address  before  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion  in  1891  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  appears 
in  each  of  the  numerous  branches  into 
which  plant  physiology  is  now  subdi¬ 
viding  ;  but  in  none  is  it  better  illus¬ 
trated  than  in  the  latest  researches  into 
the  causes  of  the  movements  of  plants 
and  the  modifications  produced  iii  their 
organs  and  structure  by  gravitation, 
light,  and  other  external  agencies.* 


♦  Francis  Darwin’s  address  must,  of  course, 
be  recommended  to  the  general  reader.  So 
also  E.  L.  Gregory’s  sketch  of  the  two  schools 
(Sachs’s  and  Schwendener’ s)  in  American  Natu¬ 
ralist,  vol.  xvi.  (1892),  and  P.  Geddes’s  charm¬ 
ing  little  book  Chapters  in  Modem  Botany  (Lon¬ 
don,  1893)  in  Murray’s  University  Extension 
Manuals.  The  best  guides  to  modern  re¬ 
searches  are  Sachs’s  Lectures  on  the  Physiology 
of  Plants  (Oxford,  1888),  a  real  and  beautifally 
written  encyclopaedia  of  plants’  physiology ; 
Prof.  Vines’s  Lectures  on  Physiology  of  Plants 
(Cambridge,  1886) ;  and  especially  the  text¬ 
book  of  Julius  Wiesner,  Elemente  der  Anatomit 
und  Physiologic  der  Pjianun,  3  vols.  (Vienna, 
1885-88),  which  includes  latest  researches, 
and,  let  ns  hope,  will  soon  be  translated  into 
English  ;  Darwin’s  Movemerds  of  Plants  and  J. 
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Every  one  knows  how  plants  are  sen¬ 
sitive  to  the  inEuences  of  light,  gravi¬ 
tation,  and  moisture.  Every  one  has 
seen  plants  stretching  and  bending 
toward  a  window,  and  redressing  in  a 
few  hours  if  we  have  turned  the  previ¬ 
ously  shaded  side  toward  the  light. 
The  action  of  gravitation  and  moisture 
is,  of  course,  less  apparent ;  but  any 
one  who  has  watched  a  germinating 
seed  knows  how  the  radicle  finds  its 
wav  downward,  directing  itself  toward 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  or  how  it  moves 
toward  where  it  can  find  moisture. 
Such  movements,  of  which  Darwin  has 
already  given  such  a  graphic  account, 
are  now  eagerly  studied  ;  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  indirect  way  in  which 
gravitation  and  light  act  upon  plants — 
as  mere  stimuli,  or  irritants— becomes 
more  and  more  firmly  established,  re¬ 
search  takes  a  new  direction.  The 
mestion  is  asked.  How,  and  in  how  far 
tlie  stimuli  modify  the  inner  structure 
of  the  plant  ?  In  how  far  are  they  ca¬ 
pable  of  moulding  the  organs  into  new 
shapes  ?  Experimental  physiology  thus 
joins  hands  with  a  new,  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  branch  of  research — experimental 
morphology — in  which  the  artificial 
production  of  new  forms  through  the 
action  of  external  agencies  is  studied. 

Those  who  find  pleasure  in  observing 
and  meditating  upon  the  infinite  varie¬ 
ty  of  shapes  of  flowers  must  have  made 
the  remark  that  those  flowers  which 
grow  from  the  ends  of  upright  stalks, 
like  the  tulip  or  the  daisy,  are  general¬ 
ly  regular  :  their  petals  are  of  equal 
size  and  shape,  and  they  are  regularly 
distributed  round  the  axis  of  the  flower. 
Even  when  the  flowers  grow  in  clusters, 
they  remain  regular  so  long  as  they 
stand  erect  at  the  ends  of  the  pedicels, 
as  in  the  wallflower,  or  hang  down  as 
in  the  lily  of  the  valley.  But  if  they 
grow  sideways,  or  from  curved  stalks, 
as  the  violet  does,  irregularities  appear 
among  them,  more  or  less  pronounced  : 
the  upper  petals  differ  in  shape  or  po¬ 
sition  from  the  lower  ones,  and  the 
flower  becomes  symmetrical  on  both 
sides  of  a  vertical  plan  traced  through 
its  inclined  axis  (zygomorphous).  Now, 
roughly  stated,  the  current  explanation 

Wiesner’s  Das  Bewegungsverrtuigen  der  Pflamm 
(Vienna,  1881)  still  remain  two  classical  works 
on  the  subject. 


of  such  forms,  which  is  due  to  Darwin, 
is  well  known  :  the  irregular  form  has 
been  evolved,  through  the  survival  of 
the  progeny  of  the  occasionally  irregu¬ 
lar  individuals  which  offered  better  fa¬ 
cilities  for  being  cross-fertilized  by  in¬ 
sects.* 

However,  the  modern  physiologist, 
like  Darwin  himself,  is  not  satisfied 
with  this  explanation  alone.  The  se¬ 
lective  part  played  by  the  insects  is  out 
of  doubt ;  but  he  wants  to  know,  in 
how  far  such  forms  may  have  had  their 
first  origin  in  the  very  processes  by 
which  a  plant  responds  to  the  external 
stimuli  of  gravitation,  light,  moisture, 
and  the  like.  Accordingly,  the  Basel 
professor  Vochting  several  years  ago 
made  a  series  of  experiments  in  order 
to  sej  whether  the  different  actions  of 
gravitation  upon  the  upper  and  the 
lower  parts  of  a  flower  which  grows 
sideways  may  not  be  the  first  cause  of 
its  irregular  shape.  These  experiments 
may  be  taken  as  typical  for  all  subse¬ 
quent  researches.!  He  took  plants 

*  A  very  original  modification  of  this  view 
has  been  advocated,  as  is  known,  by  the  Rev. 
George  Henslow.  See  his  volume  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Science  Series,  The  Origin  of  Floral 
Structures  through  Insect  and  other  Agencies,  Lon¬ 
don,  1888. 

t  The  literature  of  the  subject  is  simply 
overwhelming.  The  following  deserve,  how¬ 
ever,  a  special  mention  ;  Vochting,  “  Ueber 
Zygomorpbie  und  deren  Ursachen,”  with 
plates  well  illustrating  the  obtained  changes 
(Pringsheim's  Jahrb'ucher,  xvii.,  1886,  297), 
and  his  later  researches  upon  the  influence  of 
light  upon  blooming  in  the  same  periodical 
(1893,  Bd.  axv,  149) ;  also  Noll,  in  Arbeiten  des 
botanischen  InslUul  zu  Wurzburg,  iii.  1887  ;  W. 
Pfeffer,  on  the  action  of  weight  upon  growth 
of  tissues,  in  Berichie  of  the  Saxon  Academy, 

1891,  p.  638  ;  his  address  on  irritability  before 
the  Congress  of  German  naturalists  in  1891, 
and  his  researches  into  “  energetics”  {Abhand- 
lungen  of  the  Saxon  Academy,  1892,  Bd.  xviii., 
part  3) ;  Wiesner,  upon  the  influence  of  the 
ovula  on  the  curving  of  flower  stalks,  in  Be¬ 
richie  der  deutschen  Botanischen  Gesellschnft, 

1892,  Bd.  X.  12,  552,  and  605  ;  also  the  Vienna 
Academy’s  Sitzungsberichte  for  the  same  year  ; 
Max  Scholtz,  ”  Die  Nutation  der  Bliithen- 
stiele”  in  Cohn’s  Beiirdge  xur  Biologic  der  Pflan- 
zen,  1892,  Bd.  v.  373  ;  Schwendener  and 
Krabbe  upon  the  absence  of  proportionality 
between  turgor  and  growth  in  Pringsheim’s 
JahrbUcher,  1893,  Bd.  xxv.  323  ;  and  upon  sap- 
movement,  in  SUzungsberichle  of  the  Berlin 
Academy,  November  3,  1892  ;  Noll,  Ueber  hei- 
erogene  Induction;  Versuch  eines  Beitrages  zur 
Kenrdnis  der  Beizerscheinungen  in  Pflanzen,  Leip¬ 
zig,  1892  ;  and  many  others. 
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which  usually  bear  slightly  irregular 
flowers,  such  as  the  willow  epilobe,  the 
Clarkia  of  our  gardens,  the  campion  of 
our  roadsides  {Silene  inflata),  and  the 
like,  and  fixed  them  upon  the  klinostat, 
a  slowly  revolving  apparatus,  often  re¬ 
sorted  to  in  botanical  experiments. 
Setting  the  apparatus  in  motion,  he 
thus  made  gravitation  act  equally  on 
all  the  petals  of  their  unfurling  flowers. 
The  result  was,  that  the  usual  irregu¬ 
larities  in  the  size  and  disposition  of 
the  petals  did  not  appear  :  the  differen¬ 
tiating  action  of  gravitation  upon  the 
upper  and  the  lower  petals  having  been 
removed,  the  flowers  were  not  irregu¬ 
lar.  Neither  did  the  usual  irregularity 
appear  when  the  stalks  of  the  buds 
were  so  propped  up  on  freely  growing 
stocks  as  to  Keep  the  limb  of  the  flower 
in  a  horizontal  position,  whether  turned 
upward  or  downward.  The  same  re¬ 
sults  were  obtained  by  Vochting  later 
on,  by  making  buds  of  irregular  flowers 
develop  on  the  klinostat,  so  as  to  re¬ 
ceive  light  in  equal  proportions  upon 
all  their  petals.  In  this  case  regular 
flowers  were  obtained  as  well,  at  least 
with  certain  species ;  while  both 
Schwendener  and  Baranecki,  by  mak¬ 
ing  climbing  plants  rotate  on  the  same 
apparatus,  obtained  plants  with  upright 
stems,  or  even  induced  twisted  stems  to 
unfurl. 

Now  it  is  known,  and  has  recently 
been  confirmed  by  Pfeffer,  that  the 
mere  weight  of  an  organ  fosters  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  tissues  which  support 
it.  When  a  heavy  fruit  has  to  be  borne 
by  a  thin  stalk,  the  cells  of  the  latter 
acquire  stronger  cell-walls,  and  new  tis¬ 
sue  is  formed.  “  Use”  itself,  as  Pfeffer 
remarks,  increases  the  strength  of  the 
tissues,  and  function  creates  the  neces¬ 
sary  organ.  But  in  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  cases,  studied  by  Vochting  or  by 
Schwendener,  the  self-adaptation  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  of  a  much  more  complicated 
nature.  Wiesner  has  proved,  indeed, 
that  at  least  with  the  species  experi¬ 
mented  upon  {Olivia  nobilis),  it  is  not 
the  mere  weight  of  the  lower  petals 
which  gives  them  an  abnormal  develop¬ 
ment,  but  their  geotropism — their  ten¬ 
dency,  yet  unexplained,  toward  grow¬ 
ing  downward.  They  may  be  support¬ 
ed,  and  nevertheless  pursue  their  usual 
development.  And  on  the  other  side. 


Max  Scholtz  has  shown  that  when  flow¬ 
ers  grow  on  curved  stalks,  it  is  not  the 
weight  of  the  bud  which  curves  the 
stalk,  but  some  cause  residing  in  the 
growth  of  its  ovula.  If  he  cut  off  the 
bud  and  attached  instead  a  small  stone 
of  equal  weight,  the  stalk  redressed  it¬ 
self.  If,  however,  only  the  petals,  the 
sepals,  and  the  stamens  were  taken 
away,  while  the  pistil  remained,  the 
stalk  continued  to  bend  ;  it  only  would 
redress  when  the  ovula  was  extracted 
from  the  pistil,  or  the  pistil  itself  was 
removed.  The  bending  is  thus  not  a 
simple  mechanical  process  ;  it  depends, 
in  gome  way  unknown,  upon  the  life- 
processes  which  are  going  on  within  the 
flower — mechanical  processes,  too,  but 
cellular  and  molecular,  and  not  due  to 
the  action  of  masses.* 

It  is  thus  evident,  as  already  indicat¬ 
ed  by  Darwin,  that  gravitation  and  light 
are  acting  in  such  cases,  in  an  indirect 
way,  as  stimuli  or  irritants  ;  and  very 
often.  Noil  remarks,  one  of  the  two 
stimuli,  after  having  produced  a  cer¬ 
tain  effect  upon  the  plant,  simply  per¬ 
mits  the  other  stimulus  to  have  its  full 
effect.  This  is  also  why  intermittent 
light  irritations,  as  indicated  by  Dar¬ 
win,  Wiesner,  and  quite  lately  by  Ro¬ 
manes,  may  have  upon  the  plant  the 
same  effect  as  continuous  light.  Gar¬ 
deners  know,  indeed,  that  the  watering 
of  a  plant  not  only  supplies  moisture, 
but  also  has  a  stimulaung  effect  upon 
vegetation  ;  and  light  seems  to  act  in 
the  same  way.  However,  other  factors 
must  also  be  taken  into  account,  espe¬ 
cially  the  activity  of  assimilation  and 
the  intensity  of  transpiration,  and  the 
balance  between  the  two  ;  the  combined 
effects  of  light  and  dryness  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  the  contents  of  iion,  salt, 
and  phosphates  in  the  soil,  and  so  on- 
all  of  them  representing  a  complicated 
network  of  agencies,  each  of  which  is 
capable  of  altering  both  the  inner  struc¬ 
ture  and  the  outer  shape  of  a  plant.  It 
must  bo  said  that  only  now  physiology 
begins  to  find  its  way  in  this  labyrinth 
of  simultaneously  acting  agencies ;  but 
it  is  the  more  interesting  to  watch  its 
first  steps  in  that  direction. 


*  Similar  results  have  been  arrived  at  by 
Schwendener  and  Krabbe. 
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For  a  number  of  years  Gaston  Bon¬ 
nier  has  been  carrying  on,  in  the  Alps, 
the  Pyrenees,  and  partly  the  Carpa¬ 
thians,  a  series  of  experiments  relative  to 
the  effects  of  a  change  of  altitude  upon 
plants.  In  the  Alps,  for  instance,  he 
chose  two  stations,  one  at  Chamounix 
(3,440  feet  above  the  sea),  and  the  other 
at’an  altitude  of  6,660  feet.  The  plants 
to  be  exi)erimented  upon  were  taken 
from  among  such  species  as  grow  in 
their  wild  state  at  both  altitudes  alike  ; 
and  in  order  to  avoid  individual  differ¬ 
ences  which  might  have  affected  the  re¬ 
sults,  each  two  stocks — one  of  which 
was  planted  at  Chamounix  and  the 
other  in  a  sunny  place,  protected  from 
cattle,  on  a  high  altitude — were  ob¬ 
tained  by  dividing  one  mother-plant, 
taken  from  the  valley,  into  two  parts  ; 
and  if  seeds  were  resorted  to,  they  were 
taken  from  the  same  mother-plant. 
Then,  after  a  couple  of  years,  when 
both  the  high-level  and  the  low-level 
individuals  had  been  well  acclimatized, 
they  were  compared  as  to  their  shapes, 
structure,  and  physiological  functions — 
the  comparison  being  extended  over  a 
considerable  number  of  individuals 
taken  from  a  number  of  species.  All 
possible  precautions  for  avoiding  errors 
nad  thus  been  taken,  and  the  results 
showed  a  great  deal  of  agreement.*  In 

*  In  this  domain  the  literature  also  grows 
very  rapidly.  The  following  give  an  idea  of 
the  general  drift  of  researches  ;  Gaston  Bon¬ 
nier,  "  Cultnres  experimentales  dans  les  Alpes 
et  les  Pyrenees,”  in  Jievue  generale  de  boianique 
(1890),  t.  li.  513,  and  general  summing  up  in 
Cmptes  Rendus  (1890),  t.  cxi.  377.  Leist’s  ob¬ 
servations  seemed  to  contradict  Bonnier’ s  re¬ 
searches,  which  are  now  fully  confirmed,  espe¬ 
cially  as  regards  improved  assimilation,  by  A. 
^'igaet  {Sitzungsberichte  of  the  Vienna  Acade¬ 
my,  Bd.  ci.  487)  J.  Wiesner’s  “  Form  Aen- 
dernngen  von  Pflanzen  bei  Cnltur  in  absolnt 
feuchten  Kanme  nnd  in  Dunkeln,”  in  Beriehte 
der  deutschen  botanisehtn  Oesellachqft,  March 
1891 ;  and  Vdchting  in  same  periodical,  An- 
gnst  and  September  1891.  Palladin’s  re¬ 
searches  into  assimilation  and  transpiration 
are  but  partly  translated  into  German  (Be- 
richle  der  deutschen  botanischen  Oesellschaft,  viii. 
1890) ;  the  remainder  in  Russian  Trudy  of  the 
KhMkoff  Naturalists,  vol.  xxv.  (1891),  and  es¬ 
pecially  xxvi.  (1892),  67  and  127  ;  also  Geneau 
de  Lamarli^re  in  Gomptes  Rendus,  oxv.  (1892), 
368  and  521,  and  A.  Mayer  (summed  up  in 
Beriehte).  Lhdtelier  on  the  origin  of  prickles 
»nd  thorns,  in  BuBetin  de  la  8oci&e  boianique  de 


most  cases  the  high-level  individuals 
had  already  undergone  notable  modifi¬ 
cations.  As  a  rule  they  were  smaller 
in  size  ;  their  internodes  were  shorter, 
while  the  underground  parts  had  taken 
a  greater  de  velopment.  The  leaves  were 
smaller  but  thicker  in  proportion  to 
their  reduced  size  ;  they  had  a  thicker 
palissade-tissue  and  contained  more 
chlorophyll.  Finally,  when  the  plant 
had  not  been  planted  too  high — each 
species  having  its  own  limit  of  altitude 
at  which  it  prospers  best — the  fiowers 
were  more  brilliant  in  colors  and  more 
fragrant.  And  when  the  comparison 
of  physiological  activity  was  made  in 
the  Chamounix  provisory  laboratory, 
the  high-level  individuals  proved  to  be, 
as  a  rule,  more  efficacious  machines  for 
storing  up  food  and  reducing  waste. 
They  worked  best  in  the  laboratory,  and 
they  had  stored  up,  during  their  life¬ 
time,  more  starch,  sugar,  volatile  oils, 
and  coloring  pigments.  In  short,  in  a 
couple  of  years,  without  the  interfer¬ 
ence  of  selection,  the  plant  had  accom¬ 
modated  itself  to  take  better  advantage 
of  the  bright  light  and  short  summer  of 
the  Alpine  summits.  More  light,  and 
perhaps  the  invigorating  changes  of 
temperature,  had  shaped  its  organs  for 
obtaining  a  more  rapid  assimilation  and 
a  reduced  waste.* 

As  to  a  deficiency  of  light  and  its  ef¬ 
fects  upon  the  development  of  flowers,  we 
have  the  latest  researches  of  Vochting, 
which  confirm  and  explain  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  gardeners.  The  scarcity  of  light 
had,  first  of  all,  the  effect  of  diminish¬ 
ing  the  size  and  the  numbers  of  flowers. 
With  some  species  (such  as  Stellaria 
media,  or  Linnaria  spuria),  which  by 
themselves  have  a  tendency  toward  self- 
fertilization,  the  flowers  (which,  even 
under  natural  conditions,  often  are  not 

France  (1890),  xxxvii.  176,  and  Gomptes  Rendus 
(1892).  t.  oxii.  110  ;  Lesage  on  the  effects  of 
salt  in  the  gronnd,  and  watering  with  salted 
water,  in  Gomptes  Rendus  (1892),  t.  cxii.  672 
and  871.  Also  Pfeffer  on  chemotaxy,  Noll  on 
adaptation  of  algnes  to  saline  media,  Pierre 
Bastit  on  growth  of  mosses  in  water,  and  so  on. 

*  In  more  light,  as  already  once  allnded  to 
by  Beketoff,  not  in  an  nnconscions  selection 
of  seeds  by  men,  lies  probably  the  secret  of 
the  wonderfnlly  rapid  maturation  of  barley  in 
the  Yakutsk  province  of  Siberia,  where  the 
crop  follows  sowing  time  in  a  couple  of 
months.  Experiments  relative  to  this  point 
would  be  most  desirable. 
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sufficiently  opened  to  admit  insects)  did 
not  open  at  all,  and  their  opening  could 
be  modified  at  will  according  to  the 
amount  of  apportioned  light ;  their 
shape  was  also  modified  to  some  extent ; 
while  some  plants,  after  having  been 
kept  for  three  years  in  a  subdued  light, 
lost  the  very  habit  of  blooming  and  be¬ 
gan  to  propagate  in  a  vegetative  way, 
by  means  of  rampant  offshoots,  though 
remaining  at  the  same  time  in  good 
health  and  vigor. 

Of  course,  in  all  such  cases  the  defi¬ 
ciency  of  light  acts  in  an  indirect  way, 
bj  altering  the  proportions  between  as¬ 
similation,  which  is  intense  in  broad 
daylight,  and  transpiration,  which,  as 
known,  is  reduced  in  darkness.  It  is 
also  very  probable  that  the  alterations 
produced  in  the  leaves  of  plants  grown 
in  the  shade,  or  in  the  relative  sizes  of 
their  stems  and  leaves,  are  really  due, 
as  Professor  Palladin  maintains,  to  an 
alteration  of  the  usual  proportion  be¬ 
tween  the  two  processes.  When  the 
conditions  are  such  that  the  transpira¬ 
tion  from  the  leaves  is  increased,  rela¬ 
tively  to  the  transpiration  from  the 
stem,  the  development  of  this  latter  is 
hampered,  and  the  intemodes  become 
shorter,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
leaves  ;  and  vice  versd.  This  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  transpiration  and  the 
form  of  the  plant  would  explain  why 
plants  grown  by  Wiesner  in  a  very  damp 
atmosphere  and  in  the  dark  would  some¬ 
times  show  a  deficient  development  of 
the  leaves,  while  the  stem  grew  to  an 
abnormal  length,  or  why  the  leaves 
took  full  development  while  the  inter¬ 
nodes  were  very  short.  The  experi¬ 
menter  thus  has  again  in  his  hands  a 
means  of  modifying  the  exterior  aspect 
of  the  plant  by  placing  it  in  conditions 
which  more  or  less  favor  transpiration 
from  its  different  parts. 

Lhfitelier’s  researches  on  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  prickles  in  a  dry  atmosphere 
and  under  the  full  action  of  sunlight 
further  confirm  the  wonderful  plastici¬ 
ty  of  plants  and  the  rapidity  of  their 
adaptations  due  to  this  agency.  He 
takes,  for  instance,  four  stocks  of  the 
barberry-plant,  all  twelve  months  old, 
and,  after  having  cut  off  their  stems  a 
few  inches  above  the  CTOund,  lets  them 
grow  under  glass  bells ;  but  whereas 
the  air  is  kept  very  moist  under  two 


bells,  it  is  kept  very  dry  under  the  two 
others  ;  and  the  results  are  strikingly 
different.  In  the  moist  air  the  '  ^ 


have  strong  leaves,  with  fully  developed 
blades,  only  slightly  indented,  and  with 
long  stalks  ;  while  in  the  dry  atmos¬ 
phere  the  first  leaves  only  attain  a  full 
development  of  their  green  blades ;  the 
following  ones  are  less  and  less  devel¬ 
oped  ;  and  from  the  sixteenth  leaf  up¬ 
ward  they  have  no  blades,  and  their 
nerves  are  transformed  into  prickles. 
The  common  hawthorn  behaves  in  the 
same  way,  and  the  cause  of  the  change 
is  evident :  in  a  moist  atmosphere  the 
surface  of  evaporation  is  increased, 
while  it  is  reduced  in  dry  surroundings, 
Moreover,  almost  identical  results  are 
obtained  when  the  same  plants  are 
grown  either  so  as  to  receive  full  sun¬ 
shine  and  light  from  all  parts  of  the 
horizon,  or  so  as  to  get  light  from  the 
northern  part  of  the  sky  only.  These 
latter  have  full  blades  on  their  leaves, 
while  the  leaves  of  the  former  are  trans¬ 
formed  into  prickles,  to  avoid  a  too 
strong  evaporation.  With  hawthorn  or 
furze,  the  prickles  are  two  to  nine 
times  longer  in  the  fully  exposed  indi¬ 
viduals  than  in  those  which  have  been 
shaded.  In  short,  growth  in  different 
conditions  of  moisture  itself  produces 
the  structures  best  adapted  for  avoid¬ 
ing  excessive  evaporation. 

And,  finally,  we  may  mention  the 
experiments  made  to  explain  the  well- 
known  features  of  plants  growing  close 
to  the  sea.  Already  Moquin  Tandon, 
in  his  Teratologic  veg'etale,  and  Will- 
kommen,  in  a  somewhat  forgotten  work 
on  the  littoral  and  steppe-vegetation  of 
Spain,  had  shown  that  plants  which 
have  fleshy  leaves  when  they  grow  in  a 
soil  impregnated  with  salt,  acquire  the 
common  membranous  leaves  when  they 
are  grown  in  a  common  garden  soil ; 
while  plants  which  are  not  halophytes 
at  all  acquire  the  distinctive  features  of 
that  class  when  they  are  grown  in  a  soil 
containing  salt.  Lesage  in  France  has 
lately  made  experiments  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  and  they  fully  confirm  Willkom- 
men’s  views.  The  presence  of  salt  in 
the  soil,  as  well  as  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  influence  of  the  wind  by  the 
seaside  rapidly  produce  the  desired 
transformation  ;  and  the  same  altera¬ 
tions  can  also  be  obtained  by  merely 
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watering  the  plant  with  a  weak  solution 
of  table  salt.  Several  adaptations, 
which  were  considered  as  slowly  accu¬ 
mulated  accidental  variations,  can  be 
obtained— we  thus  8ee--very  rapidly,  as 
a  direct  result  of  environment  itself. 
But  while  Spencer’s  “  direct  adapta¬ 
tion”  is  thus  every  year  proved  by  new 
and  newer  researches,  it  would  evident¬ 
ly  be  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that 
all  adaptations  have  been  obtained  ex¬ 
clusively  in  this  way  ;  Sachs,  who  has, 
perhaps  more  than  any  one,  contributed 
to  promote  the  direct  accommodation 
view,  is  therefore  tho  first  to  indicate 
the  limits  of  variation  through  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  environment. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  desirable  to  con¬ 
clude  this  very  rapid,  and  yet  long,  re¬ 
view  of  a  wide  circle  of  researches  by  a 
discussion  of  one  of  the  latest  experi¬ 
ments  of  Julius  Sachs.  He  has  made 
our  common  friend,  the  potato  plant — 
an  originary  from  dry  regions — develop 
in  a  very  moist  atmosphere  the  same 
network  of  aerial  roots,  which  is  char¬ 


acteristic  of  the  epiphyte  plants — the 
orchids,  the  aroids,  the  ferns,  which 
grow  on  the  surfaces  of  the  trees  in  the 
moist  tropical  forests.*  But  these  re¬ 
searches  have  brought  the  veteran  phys¬ 
iologist  to  such  important  and  far- 
reaching  conclusions  as  to  variation  in 
plants  altogether,  and  especially  as  to 
its  possible  direction  and  limits,  and 
the  periods  of  plant  life  during  which 
variability  is  greatest,  that  it  will  be 
preferable  to  return  to  this  work  on 
some  other  occasion.  The  above-men¬ 
tioned  researches,  and  many  more  which 
could  be  mentioned  besides,  already 
prove  that  it  lies,  to  a  great  extent,  in 
man’s  hands  to  modify  the  shape,  the 
structure,  and  the  general  aspect  of 
plants — not  only  on  the  long,  and  cir¬ 
cuitous  way  of  selection  of  casual  varia¬ 
tions,  but  also  by  the  direct  method  of 
appealing  to  environment  to  produce 
the  desired  variations,  and  to  make  a 
start  with  them.  This  is  what  Nature 
does  every  day  and  everywhere  on  a 
gigantic  scale.  — Nineteenth  Century, 
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Two  worlds  hast  thou  to  dwell  in,  Sweet, — 
The  virginal,  untroubled  sky. 

And  this  vext  region  at  my  feet. — 

Alas,  but  one  have  I  ! 

To  all  my  songs  there  clings  the  shade. 

The  dulling  shade,  of  mundane  care. 

They  amid  mortal  mists  are  made, — 

Thine,  in  immortal  air. 

My  heart  is  dashed  with  griefs  and  fears  ; 

My  song  comes  fluttering,  and  is  gone. 

0  high  above  the  home  of  tears. 

Eternal  Joy,  sing  on  I 

Not  loftiest  bard,  of  mightiest  mind. 

Shall  ever  chant  a  note  so  pure. 

Till  he  can  cast  this  earth  behind 

And  breathe  in  heaven  secure. 

We  sing  of  Life,  with  stormy  breath 

That  shakes  the  lute’s  distempered  string 
We  sing  of  Love,  and  loveless  Death 
Takes  up  the  song  we  sing. 


*  “  Fhysiologische  Notizen  :  V.  Ueber  Latente  Reizbarkeiten,”  in  Flora  (1893),  Heft  i.  1. 
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And  born  in  toils  of  Fate’s  control. 
Insurgent  from  the  womb,  we  strive 
With  proud,  unmanumitted  soul 
To  burst  the  golden  gyve. 

Thy  spirit  knows  nor  bounds  nor  bars  ; 

On  thee  no  shreds  of  thraldom  hang  : 
•Not  more  enlarged,  the  morning  stars 
Their  great  Te  Deum  sang. 

But  I  am  fettered  to  the  sod. 

And  but  forget  my  bonds  an  hour  ; 

In  amplitude  of  dreams  a  god, 

A  slave  in  dearth  of  power. 

And  fruitless  knowledge  clouds  my  soul. 
And  fretful  ignorance  irks  it  more. 

Thou  sing'st  as  if  thou  knew’st  the  whole. 
And  lightly  held’st  thy  lore  ! 

Sing,  for  with  rapturous  throes  of  birth. 
And  arrowy  labyrinthine  sting. 

There  riots  in  the  veins  of  Earth 
The  ichor  of  the  Spring  ! 

Sing,  for  the  beldam  Night  is  fled. 

And  Morn  the  bride  is  wreathed  and  gay. 
Sing,  while  her  revelling  lord  o’erhead 
Leads  the  wild  dance  of  day  ! 

The  serpent  Winter  sleeps  upcurled  : 

Sing,  till  I  know  not  if  there  be 
Aught  else  in  the  dissolving  world 
But  melody  and  thee  ! 

Sing,  as  thou  drink’st  of  heaven  thy  fill. 
All  hope,  all  wonder,  all  desire — 
Creation’s  ancient  canticle 

To  which  the  worlds  conspire  ! 

Somewhat  as  thou,  Man  once  could  sing. 

In  porches  of  the  lucent  morn, 

Ere  he  had  felt  his  lack  of  wing. 

Or  cursed  his  iron  bourn. 

The  springtime  bubbled  in  his  throat, 

The  sweet  sky  seemed  not  far  above. 

And  young  and  lovesome  came  the  note  ; — 
Ah,  thine  is  Youth  and  Love  ! 

Thou  sing’st  of  what  he  knew  of  old. 

And  dreamlike  from  afar  recalls  ; 

In  flashes  of  forgotten  gold 

An  orient  glory  falls. 

And  as  he  listens,  one  by  one 
Life’s  utmost  splendors  blaze  more  nigh  j 
Less  inaccessible  the  sun. 

Less  alien  grows  the  sky. 
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For  thou  art  native  to  the  spheres, 

And  of  the  courts  of  heaven  art  free, 
And  carriest  to  his  temporal  ears 
News  from  eternity  ; 

And  lead’st  him  to  the  dizzy  verge. 

And  lur’st  him  o’er  the  dazzling  line. 
Where  mortal  and  immortal  merge, 

And  human  dies  divine. 


— Spectator. 
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When  in  the  autumn  of  1893  Fran¬ 
cis  Parkman  was  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
who  for  many  generations  have  been 
conspicuous  in  New  English  annals,  his 
countrymen  pronounced  with  no  uncer¬ 
tain  voice  the  nature  of  their  loss.  It 
is  doubtful  if  the  author  of  Montcalm 
and  Wolfe  has  been  justly  appreciated 
upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  There 
still  exists,  I  fancy,  a  vague  idea  that 
transatlantic  subjects  can  hardly  by 
their  nature  attain  to  the  dignity  of  his¬ 
tory  of  the  first  class.  It  is  a  curious 
and  unaccountable  prejudice.  Wars 
which  had  scarcely  any  result  but  the 
exhaustion  of  the  combatants,  and  no 
motive  but  the  ambition  of  a  king  or 
the  spite  of  a  concubine,  command 
much  greater  notice.  And  yet  even  in 
detail  what  uneventful  reading  is  a  fu¬ 
tile  campaim  in  Flanders  compared 
with  that  dramatic  struggle  between 
the  French  and  English  in  the  forests 
of  America  which  changed  the  destinies 
of  the  world.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  Mr.  Parkman  has  made  the  story 
of  this  momentous  contest  his  own,  and 
devoted  to  it  practically  his  entire  life. 
Famous  historians,  both  English  and 
American,  have  of  course  handled  the 
subject  in  the  course  of  their  work,  but 
always,  it  has  seemed  to  us,  in  a  per¬ 
functory  and  lifeless  manner.  No  at¬ 
tempt  has  ever  been  made  to  put  breath 
into  the  varied  hosts  that  joined  issue 
for  the  great  stake,  or- to  paint  the  som¬ 
bre  forests  and  the  silent  lakes  that 
echoed  with  the  roar  of  their  half-for¬ 
gotten  battles.  In  the  ordinary  his¬ 
torical  chapters  on  this  period  there  al¬ 
ways  seems  a  consciousness  on  the  part 
New  Szbixs. — ^Vol.  LIX.,  No.  6. 


of  the  author  that  he  is  dealing  with 
types  that  he  cannot  attempt  to  portray, 
and  with  battle-fields  of  a  kind  that  are 
beyond  the  common  experience  of  mil¬ 
itary  history.  The  ability  to  bring 
back  in  detail  these  old  campaigns  out 
of  the  vanished  woodlands,  and  to  put 
life  again  into  the  men  who  fought 
them,  is  naturally  perhaps  outside  the 
scope  of  the  eminent  writers  at  whose 
feet  we  have  been  accustomed  to  sit. 
In  brief  and  perfunctory  paragraphs 
they  take  us  over  the  Alleghanies  in 
such  fashion  as  we  might  negotiate  the 
Brighton  Downs,  while  the  glories  of 
Lake  George  and  the  majesty  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  are  reduced  to  geographical 
expressions.  Fenimore  Cooper  has,  no' 
doubt,  helped  in  great  measure  to 
lighten  our  darkness,  but  Francis  Park- 
man  is  the  first  historian  who  has  seri¬ 
ously  undertaken  the  story  of  the  great 
fight  for  America  between  the  Saxon 
and  the  Gaul,  and  to  him  every  Saxon, 
and  indeed  every  Gaul,  owes  a  great 
debt.  Indeed  the  Frenchman  owes  per¬ 
haps  the  greater  one,  for  it  is  amid  the 
French  camps  and  forts  and  villages 
that  Mr.  Parkman  chiefly  leads  us. 
And  if  he  has  to  close  his  long  work 
with  the  downfall  of  New  France,  he 
leaves  us  with  a  respect  for  the  gallant¬ 
ry  of  our  vanquished  foe  that  should 
satisfy  the  most  exacting  even  of 
Frenchmen. 

Apart  from  the  literary  and  historical 
merit  of  these  volumes  there  is  another 
reason  that  will  help  to  secure  them 
undisputed  position  as  the  classics  of 
this  period.  Two  of  the  types  which 
figure  conspicuously  in  these  wars,  the 
43 
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Indian  and  the  backwoodsman,  are 
upon  the  verge  of  extinction.  To  the 
next  generation  they  will  be  but  le¬ 
gends.  Mr.  Parkman  came  in  time  to 
study  them,  to  live  among  them,  and 
to  know  them  as  they  were  in  his 
younger  days,  shifted  westward  it  is 
true,  but  not  materially  altered  from 
their  ancestors  who  butchered  one  an¬ 
other  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  before. 

Francis  Parkman,  as  has  been  al¬ 
ready  indicated,  belonged  to  a  family 
distinguished  in  the  annals  of  New 
England  for  several  generations.  He 
was  born  in  1823,  and  after  graduating 
at  Harvard  began  at  once  and  of  set 
purpose  to  fit  himself  for  the  work  to 
which  most  of  his  life  was  devoted.  A 
period  of  travel  in  Europe,  which  in¬ 
cluded  a  long  sojourn  in  the  Jesuit  Col¬ 
lege  at  Rome,  was  the  first  step.  This 
was  followed  by  a  journey  on  horseback 
across  the  continent  to  Oregon,  a  haz¬ 
ardous  performance  in  1846,  and  by  a 
season  spent  in  the  wigwams  of  the 
western  Indians.  The  latter  was  an  in- 
valuable  experience  to  a  man  with  such 
an  object  as  Parkman’s.  He  was  in 
any  case  fond  of  wild  sports,  a  good 
shot,  and  a  bold  horseman.  A  few 
good  sportsmen  have  had  ready  and 
skilful  pens  :  a  few  great  authors  have 
had  some  fondness  for  the  milder  forms 
of  sport ;  but  it  is  rare  indeed  to  find 
all  the  unflagging  industry,  the  accu¬ 
racy,  and  the  fine  literary  balance  of 
the  student  in  a  man  who  is  perfectly 
at  home  on  an  unbroken  horse,  and  can 
face  without  flinching  the  charge  of  a 
wounded  buffalo. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  these 
early  adventures  of  Parkman,  while 
they  inspired  his  pages,  ruined  his  con¬ 
stitution,  and  made  him  something  of 
an  invalid  for  life.  That  he  reached 
the  allotted  span  of  threescore  years 
and  ten  and  was  thus  enabled  to  finish 
his  work  should  be  a  cause  of  thankful¬ 
ness  to  those  who  have  benefited  by  it, 
and  is  one  of  those  many  instances  of 
an  ailing  body  sustained  beyond  expec¬ 
tation  by  an  active  and  vigorous  intel¬ 
lect. 

The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  published 
when  the  author  was  t wen ty-eight  years 
old,  was  written  under  physical  infirmi¬ 
ties  that  would  have  overborne  many  a 


man  whose  pen  was  liis  livelihood 
And  this  incentive  to  industry  in  Part 
man’s  case  was  wanting.  “  For  three 
years  at  this  time,”  he  tells  ns,  “the 
light  of  day  was  insupportable  and 
the  work  of  collecting,  reading,  and 
sifting  the  documentary  evidence  gath. 
ered  from  the  public  offices  of  Europe 
and  America,  and  from  other  sources 
amounting  to  many  thousand  pages  of 
manuscript,  was  done  wholly  by  the  aid 
of  an  amanuensis.  For  many  years 
after  this  the  state  of  his  health  pre¬ 
cluded  all  idea  of  serious  work,  and  he 
lived  at  his  country  house  near  Boston 
devoting  himself  to  floriculture  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  that  ho  achieved  the  highest 
honors  as  an  amateur  gardener,  and 
even  wrote  a  book  on  roses  and  lectured 
at  Harvard  on  similar  subjects.  The 
death  of  his  wife  in  1858  broke  up  his 
home  and  sent  him  once  more  on  his 
travels,  which  the  improved  state  of 
his  health  now  made  possible.  Hence¬ 
forth,  however,  his  journeys  were  all 
directed  to  Europe,  for  he  now  felt  able 
to  take  up  again  that  labor  of  love 
which  he  had  looked  on  as  the  work  of 
his  life.  With  perfected  and  extended 
plans  for  pursuing  this  he  visited,  both 
now  and  many  times  during  its  accom¬ 
plishment,  England,  France,  and  Spain 
m  search  of  the  materials  which  formed 
the  basis  of  his  many  volumes.  These 
were  produced  at  fairly  regular  inter¬ 
vals,  The  Pioneers  of  France  in  the 
New  World,  The  Discovery  of  the  Great 
West,  The  Old  Regime  in  Canada, 
Count  Frontenac  and  Netc  France, 
Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  being  published 
in  the  order  named.  Lastly,  a  year  be¬ 
fore  his  death,  the  gap  still  remaining 
between  the  year  1700  and  the  Peace  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle  was  filled  in  by  A  Half 
Century  of  Conflict. 


II  n 

ai 
ii 
ti 


The  social  and  political  condition  of 
the  English  colonies  in  America,  though 
not  much  considered  upon  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  has  been  tolerably  well 
elaborated  on  the  other.  Provincial 
histories  have  been  abundant  every¬ 
where,  rich  in  detail  and  almost  alw^s 
more  picturesque  than  accurate.  Of 
recent  years  authors  of  another  calibre 
have  been  hard  at  work  sweeping  away 
the  wealth  of  legend  in  which  the  ac¬ 
tual  doings  of  Cavaliers  and  Puritans, 
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Huguenots  and  Dutchmen,  Frenchmen 
and  Indians  were  enshrouded,  and  giv¬ 
ing  to  Americans  a  more  accurate  pic¬ 
ture  of  their  fathers. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  appre¬ 
ciate  Mr.  Parkman’s  fascinating  story 
of  their  struggles  with  their  French 
rivals  in  Canada,  to  have  at  one’s  fin¬ 
gers’  ends  the  condition  of  the  thirteen 
jarring  commonwealths  that  lay  upon 
the  Atlantic  coast  in  1750.  Indeed  the 
utter  dislocation  of  the  British  system 
beyond  the  sea,  if  system  it  can  be 
called,  reveals  itself  sufficiently  when 
brought  face  to  face  by  Mr.  Parkman 
with  their  ancient  European  rival. 
And  this  extreme  want  of  unity  and 
sympathy  will  come  as  a  surprise,  per¬ 
haps,  to  most  Englishmen  who  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  think  of  Americans,  not  of 
Virginians  or  Pennsylvanians.  So 
strong  was  this  cleavage  that  the  peril 
and  the  ultimate  glory  of  the  French 
wars  scarcely  weakened  it.  In  the  War 
of  Independence  there  was,  it  is  true, 
much  unity  among  the  orators  who 
opened  the  ball.  Upon  closing  any  his¬ 
tory  of  that  great  struggle  there  can  be 
but  one  impression  left  upon  the  mind 
of  the  impartial  reader  ;  the  presence, 
that  is  to  say,  of  one  great  dominant 
personality,  a  noble  and  heroic  figure 
by  all  means,  and  a  few  thousand  sol¬ 
diers  whose  endurance  and  bravery  com¬ 
mand  unstinted  admiration.  Of  the 
great  mass  of  the  population  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  to  be  said  at  all. 
They  worked  their  farms  and  did  their 
shouting  at  home  with  a  prudent  eye 
no  doubt  to  local  majorities  and  the 
drift  of  events.  As  for  the  legislators, 
out  of  the  mouth  of  their  own  prophets 
only  can  we  judge  them,  and  one  after 
the  other  of  these  present  a  sorry  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  non-combatant  patriot  of 
the  revolutionary  struggle. 

Mr.  Parkman  has  made  the  French 
Canadian,  not  the  English  colonist,  the 
main  subject  of  his  work.  But  in  his 
able  treatment  of  this  hardy  and  valor¬ 
ous  race  the  sharp  cortrast  between  the 
methods  of  the  two  pioneering  nations 
is  exhaustively  illustrated.  At  first 
sight  indeed  the  threatened  supremacy 
of  the  French  seems  inconceivable,  and 
any  serious  rivalry  hardly  less  so.  All 
that  is  visible  of  the  French  power  in 
North  America  in  the  days  of  Louis  the 


Fifteenth  is  a  thin  strip  of  settlement 
upon  either  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Numerical  insignificance  is  still  further 
discounted  by  a  rigorous  climate  and  a 
somewhat  poor  soil  ;  and  lastly,  the 
French  Canadian,  unambitious  and 
priest-ridden  as  we  know  him  to  be 
now,  and  as  he  was  individually  to  an 
even  greater  extent  then,  seems  but  a 
feeble  obstacle  in  the  path  of  the  colo¬ 
nial  Briton. 

As  we  look  upon  the  long  line  of 
English  colonies  stretching  down  the 
Atlantic  coast,  peopled  even  then  with 
nearly  three  millions  of  busy  workers, 
it  is  hard  to  realize  that  a  few  thousand 
Frenchmen  in  the  far  north  can  have 
been  any  serious  menace  to  such  a 
sturdy  phalanx.  It  is  almost  as  hard 
nowadays  to  conjure  up  those  dreams 
of  Western  empire  which  at  that  time 
fascinated  the  imaginations  of  French¬ 
men  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  Even 
man  for  man  one  is  apt  to  think  of  the 
sturdy  colonist  of  the  English  settle¬ 
ments,  with  his  rifle  and  his  axe,  as 
more  than  a  match  for  the  volatile 
Frenchman  amid  such  surroundings  as 
both  were  placed  in.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  in  the  eighteenth  century  the 
latter  had  in  this  lespect  a  marked  ad¬ 
vantage.  It  is  true  that  the  British 
borderers,  notably  the  Scotch-Irish  of 
the  Alleghany  frontier  and  the  fighting 
vanguard  of  the  New  England  settle¬ 
ments,  were  equal  and  probably  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  French  trappers.  But  the 
English  l^orderer  had  his  crops,  his 
home,  his  family,  his  independence  of 
action  to  be  considered,  and  above  all 
his  Indian  foes.  When  he  fought  it 
was  for  his  life,  for  fresh  territory,  or 
for  the  right  of  hunting.  He  had,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Alleghany  man,  no  coun¬ 
try,  no  attachments,  no  interests  out¬ 
side  his  own  rude  clearing.  He  recog¬ 
nized  no  overlord,  and  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  government.  As  for  the 
mass  of  the  colonists  who  had  all  these 
things,  they  had  become  essentially  men 
of  peace.  They  were  farmers,  mer¬ 
chants,  sailors,  and  slave-owners  ;  most 
of  them  had  never  seen  a  wild  Indian, 
and  to  the  great  majority  the  French 
had  been  hitherto  but  a  name.  They 
were  busy  after  their  different  fashions 
in  making  a  living,  and  were  intensely 
provincial  in  thought  and  action.  It  is 
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curious  to  remember  that  the  Southern¬ 
ers  of  1861  went  into  the  Civil  War 
under  the  firm  conviction  that  the 
Yankees,  and  the  men  of  New  England 
in  particular,  had  no  stomach  for  a 
fight.  Poor  gallant  fools,  they  had 
sadly  forgotten  their  history  !  For  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  counting  out 
the  Southern  borderers,  the  men  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  were 
by  far  the  most  martial  of  all  the  colo¬ 
nists.  The  nearness  of  these  provinces 
to  the  French  and  the  Indians  account¬ 
ed  in  great  measure  of  course  for  this 
superiority.  The  New  England  militia 
from  the  settlements  were  not  an  equal 
match  for  the  French  backwoodsmen, 
but  when  the  call  to  arms  sounded, 
these  farmers  and  fishermen  marched 
to  the  frontier  or  beyond  it  with  a 
spirit,  discipline,  and  promptitude  that 
we  look  for  in  vain  among  the  other 
colonies. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  while 
William  the  Third  was  engrossed  with 
the  reconquest  of  Ireland,  Massachu¬ 
setts  upon  her  own  account  with  thirty- 
two  ships  and  over  two  thousand  men 
attacked  Quebec.  It  was  a  somewhat 
audacious  performance,  as  the  girt-rock 
city  was  well-garrisoned  and  command¬ 
ed  by  the  redoubtable  Frontenac  ;  and 
that  the  attempt  was  a  failure  detracts 
in  nowise  from  the  spirit  which  de¬ 
signed  it.  In  the  French  wars,  how¬ 
ever,  the  chief  difficulty  lay  not  so 
much  in  the  unmilitary  spirit  of  the 
colonists,  as  in  the  want  of  cordiality 
between  the  different  provinces,  and 
their  consequent  inability  to  act  in  con  - 
cert.  Their  legislators,  when  any  gen¬ 
eral  scheme  of  attack  or  defence  was  in 
question,  seem  to  have  taken  a  positive 
delight  in  thwarting  every  measure  that 
the  leaders  both  of  colonial  and  British 
opinion  had  set  their  hearts  on.  The 
governors  of  the  various  provinces,  and 
a  small  group  of  men  in  each,  viewed 
matters  from  a  continental  and  national 
standpoint,  wrote,  talked,  and  to  the 
best  of  their  power  acted  accordingly. 
Virginia  for  example,  east  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  was  nearly  as  large  as  England, 
and  contained  only  half  a  million  in¬ 
habitants,  and  its  legislators,  chiefiy 
men  of  estate,  had  all  the  elbow-room 
and  all  the  land  they  wanted.  A  line 
of  Scotch-Irish  settlers  beyond  the  Alle- 
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ghanies  protected  them  from  the  Ind- 
lans,  and  few  of  them  either  could  or 
would  realize  that  the  wilderness  bfr 
yond  was  a  subject  worth  their  consid¬ 
eration,  or  that  the  presence  of  a  few 
French  trading  posts  was  of  any  mo- 
ment  whatever.  There  were  plenty  of 
Virginians,  no  doubt,  who  for  the  sake 
of  adventure  or  of  pay  were  quite  ready 
to  march  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  But 
the  gentlemen  who  held  the  purse¬ 
strings,  though  given  to  extravagance 
in  private  life,  were  perfect  Shylocks  in 
their  official  capacity.  Moreover  the 
feud  with  the  governor  in  almost  every 
province  was  so  bitter  and  perennial, 
that  it  was  sufficient  for  that  long-suf¬ 
fering  personage  to  be  in  favor  of  a  pol¬ 
icy  to  ensure  it  a  fierce  opposition. 
Massachusetts  and  one  or  two  of  her 
neighbors,  as  I  have  said,  were  better, 
the  other  colonies  were  worse  than  Vir¬ 
ginia.  The  record  of  Pennsylvania, 
when  hard  blows  were  going,  is  through 
the  whole  colonial  period  so  consistent¬ 
ly  contemptible  that  one  wonders  at  a 
Philadelphian  ever  caring  to  refer  to 
the  years  prior  to  the  revolution.  The 
thrifty  dependency  of  the  Penns  con¬ 
tained  chiefly  Quakers  and  Germans,  it 
is  true,  'the  former  being  averse  to  war 
on  principle,  and  the  latter  wholly 
given  over  to  money  -  making ;  but 
every  effort,  offensive  or  defensive,  of 
the  colonies  benefited  Pennsylvania  at 
least  equally  with  the  rest.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  however,  looked  on.  She  did 
even  less  than  this  ;  she  persuaded  a 
whole  Indian  tribe  to  forswear  war 
even  for  purposes  of  self  -  defence. 
When  after  a  generation  these  unhappy 
people  had  succeeded  in  turning  them¬ 
selves  into  ciricatures  of  Quakers,  it 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  neigh¬ 
boring  tribe  in  a  disturbed  season  should 
resist  such  a  golden  opportunity  for 
gathering  scalps  cheaply  and  wiping 
them  out  to  a  man.  And  still  Penn¬ 
sylvania  looked  on. 

In  some  of  the  colonies  a  King’s  com¬ 
pany  or  two  was  maintained,  recruited 
and  officered  chiefly  from  the  province. 
Their  officers  held  King’s  commissions, 
and  took  keen  delight  in  snubbing  their 
brethren  of  the  militia  whenever  the 
opportunity  offered.  Young  Washing¬ 
ton,  on  his  first  expedition  to  the  Great 
Meadows,  found  the  King’s  company 
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gent  with  him  such  an  intolerable  nui¬ 
sance,  and  their  commander  so  incapaci¬ 
tated*  by  the  sense  of  his  own  impor¬ 
tance,  that  he  left  them  behind  and 
went  on  alone  with  his  militia.  An¬ 
other  King’s  company  from  New  York, 
that  was  to  have  joined  him  on  the 
same  occasion  in  April,  he  met  on  his 
return  to  the  frontier  in  August  labor¬ 
ing  through  the  woods  with  five  and- 
thirty  women  in  their  train  !  The  airs 
of  these  quasi-officers  of  the  King  were 
a  terrible  cross  to  Washington,  when, 
after  the  destruction  of  Braddock’s 
army,  he  was  the  foremost  provincial 
soldier  in  the  colonies.  An  edict  giv¬ 
ing  them  rank  above  any  provincial 
officer  so  roused  the  ire  of  the  young 
commander  of  the  Virginian  forces  that 
he  rode  all  the  way  to  Boston  on  horse¬ 
back  to  remonstrate,  which  he  did  with 
effect  in  the  winter  of  1756.  The 
voung  squire  of  Mount  Vernon  and 
fighting  colonel  of  militia  was  not  the 
man  to  be  snubbed  by  a  “  Maryland 
King’s  captain  of  thirty  men”  which 
was  the  immediate  grievance,  and  his 
manner  of  progression  northward  is  a 
pretty  glimpse  of  the  man  and  the 
times.  He  rode,  as  we  may  read,  the 
four  hundred  miles  in  a  uniform  of 
buff  and  blue  with  a  white  and  scarlet 
cloak  over  his  shoulders,  and  a  sword- 
knot  of  red  and  gold.  His  horse-furni¬ 
ture  was  of  the  best  London  make, 
trimmed  with  livery  lace,  with  the 
Washington  arms  engraved  upon  the 
housings.  His  two  aides-de-camp  in 
uniform  rode  by  his  side,  while  behind 
him  followed  his  servants  on  horse¬ 
back,  dressed  in  the  family  liveries  and 
wearing  hats  laced  with  silver.  Wash¬ 
ington,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  by 
inheritance  and  by  marriage  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  Virginia  before  he 
was  thirty. 

From  this  brief  digression  let  us  re¬ 
turn  to  Mr.  Parkman  and  follow  him 
to  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  In 
the  scattered  settlements  stretching  for 
two  or  three  hundred  miles  along  both 
shores  of  the  noble  river  we  have  a  peo¬ 
ple  few  in  number  but  of  one  race,  one 
faith,  and  bending  without  question  to 
the  will  of  an  autocratic  ruler  in  tem¬ 
poral  matters,  and  in  spiritual  ones 
trembling  under  the  domination  of  a 
powerful  Church.  The  French  mon¬ 


arch  strove  to  rule  Canada  as  a  province 
of  France,  with  a  martial  governor  and 
a  militant  Church,  both  eager  for  the 
favor  of  their  sovereign  however  they 
might  fall  out  among  themselves.  As 
a  fighting  machine  Canada  was  a  great 
contrast  to  her  southern  neighbors. 
When  the  King,  through  his  lieutenant 
in  Quebec,  gave  the  signal  he  also  found 
the  money,  and  riearly  every  man  in 
Canada  was  ready  to  march.  A  large 
part  of  the  population  were  wandering 
backwoodsmen  engaged  in  the  fur- 
trade.  Most  of  the  actual  tillers  of  the 
earth  held  their  lands  under  feudal  ten¬ 
ure  ;  and  though  in  later  times  they 
developed  into  comparative  affiuenee, 
they  had  in  these  days  little  beyond 
their  pride  of  birth,  their  hunting- 
shirts,  and  their  rifies,  and  were  as 
ready  to  lead  the  tenants  of  their  un¬ 
profitable  acres  to  battle  as  the  latter 
were  to  follow  them.  At  the  time  of 
the  struggle  with  England  this  colonial 
aristocracy  held  a  position  unique  in 
the  social  history  of  any  country.  They 
were  the  owners  of  tracts  of  land  vary¬ 
ing  from  one  to  twenty  leagues  in  ex¬ 
tent,  virgin  forest  for  the  most  part  but 
sprinkled  thinly  with  the  small  clear¬ 
ings  of  an  ignorant  and  superstitious 
peasantry.  The  rents  at  which  the  lat¬ 
ter  held  their  lands  were  so  nominal 
that,  even  when  they  were  paid,  the  in-, 
come  was  insufficient  for  the  bare  sub¬ 
sistence  of  the  seigneur  and  his  family. 
Mill-rights,  fines,  and  all  the  other 
feudal  dues  had  a  nominal  existence  ; 
but  with  a  few  exceptions  the  gentry, 
so  far  as  education  and  material  condi¬ 
tion  went,  were  no  better  otf  than  their 
own  peasantry.  On  several  occasions 
the  King  had  actually  to  supply  money 
to  keep  them  from  starving  in  the  long 
cold  winters.  With  all  this  their  rank 
and  their  social  supremacy  were  jeal¬ 
ously  preserved,  but  they  took  to  the 
woods  in  great  numbers  and  engaged  in 
an  illicit  free  trade  ;  illicit  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  this  trade  was  the  royal  perquisite, 
and  secondly  because  the  rules  of  their 
order  forbade  them  to  engage  in  com¬ 
merce.  It  may  be  imagined  how  readi¬ 
ly  and  gayly  such  a  people  marched  to 
war  when  the  trumpet  sounded.  They 
left  no  work  behind  them  that  the 
women  and  boys  could  not  easily 
achieve,  while  they  often  had  in  pros- 
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pect  before  their  eyes  the  looting  of  merely  social  features  in  the  ranks  of 
some  English  settlement,  or  some  trad-  the  Franco-Ainerican  forces,  and  not 
ing-port  packed  to  the  roof  with  valua-  hindrances  to  successful  effort  like  the 
ble  furs.  Nor  must  the  constant  goad-  intercolonial  jealousies  of  the  British 
ing  of  the  Church  be  forgotten.  Some  •  provinces.  The  English  policy  was 
times  at  remoter  points,  such  as  the  simply  dictated  by  the  requirements  of 
Acadian  settlement,  intercourse  with  individuals  who  made  their  homes  on 
the  fishermen  of  New  England  had  de-  the  territories  they  had  won.  French 
veloped  a  tendency  among  the  French  policy  cared  little  for  settlement,  for 
Catholics  to  greater  independence  of  farming,  or  for  civilization.  The  wil- 
thought  and  action.  This  was  fiercely  derness  and  the  fur-trade  were  its  im- 
combated  by  the  priests.  It  was  a  mediate  objects,  and  in  the  prosecution 
damnable  sin,  they  thundered,  to  have  of  this  it  aspired  to  claims  geographi- 
intercourse  with  English  heretics,  a  cally  so  outrageous  that  it  stirred  with 
virtue  to  oppose  them  at  every  point,  effect  fatal  to  itself  the  long  slumber- 
Wonderful  legends  were  invented  for  ing  British  Lion. 

Indians  and  refractory  peasants.  Christ  The  great  feature,  the  most  dramatic 
was  a  Frenchman,  they  were  told,  and  feature  at  any  rate  in  the  great  strug- 
the  English  had  crucified  Him  ;  to  kill  gle  for  America,  previous  to  the  closing 
New  Hampshire  farmers  and  Albany  scene  at  Quebec,  was  Braddock’s  defeat 
traders  was  held  up  as  a  pious  obliga-  on  the  Monongahela.  Among  English 
tion  to  good  Christians  of  Gallic  blood,  writers  Carlyle  and  Thackeray  have, 
Then’  again  there  were  several  regi-  each  in  his  own  way,  done  something 
ments  from  old  France  kept  constantly  to  rescue  this  murderous  affair  from 
in  Canada,  who  became  inured  to  forest  obscurity.  The  second  battle  upon  the 
warfare  and  proved  most  formidable  same  ground  three  years  later,  when 
opponents  to  the  peaceful  and  prosper-  veteran  Highlanders  ran  like  sheep 
ous  subjects  of  the  weak,  jealous,  and  from  another  small  force  of  French  and 
halting  governments  of  the  various  col-  Indians  is  not,  I  think,  recorded  in  the 
onies.  Yet  there  were  jealousies  even  ordinary  category  of  smaller  British  bat- 
among  the  French  in  America,  though  ties.  Braddock’s  expedition  possesses 
not  strong  enough  to  seriously  hamper  an  almost  terrible  fascination.  The 
their  aggressive  power.  The  regular  shock  given  to  the  colonies  must  have 
soldier  affected  to  despise  the  provin-  been  tremendous,  and  even  England 
cial,  and  the  latter  returned  the  feeling  was  staggered.  The  brave,  pig-headed 
with  interest.  The  officers,  gay  young  martinet  has  stood  out  as  a  more  vivid 
aristocrats  from  France,  chafed  at  the  personality  than  most  of  the  British 
long  banishment  to  which  their  royal  leaders  who  left  their  bones  or  their 
master  consigned  them.  While  the  Ca-  reputations,  or  both,  upon  American 
nadian  seigneurs  and  backwoodsmen  soil.  Out  of  eighty-six  officers  sixty- 
stripped  themselves  naked,  and  painted  three  were  killed  or  badly  wounded ; 
their  bodies,  and  yelled  the  war-whoop  out  of  fifteen  hundred  men  a  litle  over 
like  the  Indian,  the  regulars  chafed  at  a  third  escaped  extinction  ;  the  assail- 
the  obsequiousness  they  were  compelled  ants  were  about  seven  hundred  in  num- 
to  show  to  their  savage  allies  in  order  ber.  The  picture  of  the  heroic  block- 
to  retain  their  assistance.  The  inordi-  head  who  was  responsible  for  the  trag- 
nate  boasting  to  which  the  provincial  edy  borne  away  dying  in  the  midst  of 
seems  to  have  been  prone  was  also  a  the  panic-stricken  troops  is  the  most 
common  cause  of  disgust  to  the  regu-  pathetic  of  the  whole  war.  “  Who 
lars.  They  were  always  two  parties  in  would  have  thought  it !  who  would  have 
the  government  of  the  country,  whose  thought  it !”  he  muttered  in  all  the 
separate  reports  of  every  event  the  King  agony  of  a  bullet  in  the  lungs.  “  We 
carefully  weighed  ;  and  it  is  quite  cer-  shall  know  better  next  time.  ”  But 
tain  that  the  provincial  party  invariably  ‘  there  was  no  next  time  for  Braddock. 
attributed  the  glory  of  victory  to  the  He  was  buried  in  the  centre  of  the  track 
Canadian  forces,  and  in  defeat  laid  the  that  for  generations  was  called  Brad- 
blame  upon  the  soldiers  of  the  King,  dock’s  Road,  and  the  wagons  and  the 
These  internal  jealousies  however  were  artillery  were  rolled  over  his  new-made 
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grave  to  obliterate  every  trace  of  the 
spot  where  the  burly  bull-dog  lay,  lest 
pwsuing  Indians  should  find  and  dese¬ 
crate  his  corpse.  I  have  ridden  over 
the  Alleghanies  two  hundred  miles  to 
the  south  of  the  old  Cumberland  and 
Fort  du  Quesne  trail,  and  been  told  by 
!  mountaineers,  who  could  not  read  or 
write,  that  I  was  on  Braddock’s  Road, 
so  strong  is  the  tradition  of  that  mem¬ 
orable  fight,  and  none  the  less  so  per¬ 
haps  from  the  grotesque  misplacement 
of  locality.  It  is  said  that  in  his  dying 
hours  Braddock  could  not  bear  the 
sight  of  a  red  coat,  and  that  with  his 
last  breath  he  deplored  his  insults  to 
the  Virginia  militia,  who  under  Wash¬ 
ington  had  covered  his  retreat  and  lost 
nearly  their  whole  number. 

The  removal  of  the  French  settlers 
from  Acadia  was  another  notable  event 
of  the  same  year.  Much  sentiment  has 
been  lavished  on  the  incident  and  the 
'  true  facts  proportionately  obscured. 
Mr.  Parkman’s  exhaustive  and  graphic 
account  of  the  affair  by  no  means  les¬ 
sens  the  compassion  justly  felt  for  the 
unhappy  peasantry  so  forcibly  deport¬ 
ed,  but  it  shifts  the  blame  from  the 
shoulders  on  which  fiction  has  fastened 
it  to  those  of  the  victims’  own  rulers 
and  countrymen.  Canadian  officialism 
'  seems  at  this  period  to  have  been  abso¬ 
lutely  regardless  of  the  tillers  of  the 
earth.  The  dominant  motives  of  sol¬ 
dier,  priest,  and  official  were  territo¬ 
rial  aggrandizement,  extension  of  the 
■  Churcli,  and  personal  greed. 

The  peasantry  of  Acadia  were  proba- 
blv  the  most  capable  and  industrious  in 
all  French  America.  They  had  passed 
forty  years  before,  under  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  to  English  rule.  Putting  hu¬ 
manity  aside,  the  manifest  interest  of 
the  British  government  was  to  keep 
their  alien  subjects  loyal  and  content¬ 
ed.  French  and  English  testimony 
unite  in  agreeing  that  everything  was 
j  done,  inclusive  of  perfect  religious  lib- 
'  erty,  toward  this  end.  The  one  aim  in 
life  of  these  simple  people  was  to  ex- 
trwt  a  living  from  a  moderately  fertile 
soil,  and  to  worship  God  under  their 
own  priests  in  their  own  fashion. 
Granted  these  liberties  to  the  full,  and 
I  left  to  themselves,  the  reconciliation  of 
!  the  French  peasantry  to  British  rule 
I  was  a  practical  certainty  within  a  short 


time.  But  this  did  not  suit  the  Cana¬ 
dian  government.  Acting  through  their 
garrisons  on  the  frontiers  of  the  seced¬ 
ed  territory,  every  imaginable  form  of 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
wretched  Acadians  to  make  their  posi¬ 
tion  as  English  subjects  untenable. 
Superstition  was  a  leading  instrument 
in  this  heartless  policy,  and  its  chief 
exponent  was  the  unscrupulous  and  fa¬ 
natic  Abbe  Le  Loutre.  The  oath  of  al¬ 
legiance  to  the  English  crown  was  de¬ 
nounced  as  insuring  eternal  damnation, 
and  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  the  solo 
tribute  of  any  kind  that  England  exact¬ 
ed.  With  such  a  people  and  at  such  a 
time  this  ecclesiastical  thunder  had  se¬ 
rious  effect,  and  yet  more  terrible  means 
of  coercion  were  the  neighboring  Ind¬ 
ians,  nominally  Christian  converts  as 
they  carried  crucifixes  and  sang  hymns, 
but  as  unmitigated  scalpers,  torturers, 
and  cannibals  as  the  remotest  Western 
savages. 

Thousands  of  Acadians,  under  the 
combined  terrors  of  eternal  damnation 
and  the  scalping-knife,  had  already  left 
their  pleasant  homes  in  English  terri¬ 
tory  to  starve  and  shiver  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  over  which  the  French  flag  floated. 
Those  who  remained  were  goaded  and 
coerced  into  an  attitude  so  irreconcila¬ 
ble  with  their  position  as  British  sub¬ 
jects  that  the  famous  deportation  be¬ 
came  a  stern  necessity.  The  French 
government  had  used  them  as  tools, 
and  when  no  longer  useful  flung  them 
away.  There  is  no  evidence  that  a  sin¬ 
gle  regret  was  uttered  by  their  Cana¬ 
dian  countrymen  for  their  hard  fate. 
There  is  evidence  however  that,  cold  as 
was  the  welcome  which  the  various 
batches  of  expatriated  Acadians  re¬ 
ceived  in  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  and 
the  Carolinas,  Quebec  alone  treated  the 
exiles  with  absolute  inhumanity. 

The  advent  of  Pitt  was  an  epoch  in 
transatlantic  history.  The  pulse  of 
British  America  began  to  beat  with  a 
vigor  hitherto  unknown  ;  men  of  ac¬ 
tion  crossed  the  seas  to  take  command, 
and  the  nobler  spirits  in  the  colonies, 
so  long  despairing,  took  heart  once 
more  under  the  inspiring  influence. 
The  four  great  centres  of  French  ag¬ 
gression  still  menaced  the  English  col¬ 
onies  and  cramped  their  action.  Fort 
du  Quesne  on  the  west,  Ticonderoga  on 
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the  north,  Louisburg  on  the  North  At¬ 
lantic,  and,  the  heart  and  centre  of  all, 
the  rock-girt  capital  of  Quebec  frowned 
defiance  over  half  the  continent.  A 
combined  attack  was  planned,  and  this 
time  by  leaders  who  meant  business. 
Great  battles  filled  the  place  of  pic¬ 
turesque  and  bloody  skirmishes.  Eng¬ 
land  took  America  seriously,  and  regu¬ 
lar  troops  crossed  the  ocean  in  formida¬ 
ble  numbers,  while  card-playing  colonels 
and  discredited  generals  were  no  longer 
considered  good  enough  to  fight  for  t^he 
great  empire  of  the  West.  Even  then, 
however,  the  trackless  forest  proved 
on  more  than  one  dire  occasion  too 
much  for  British  valor.  Once  more  we 
see  veteran  troops,  and  this  time  High¬ 
landers  of  achieved  renown,  chased  in 
panic  from  the  fatal  banks  of  the  Mo- 
nongahela  and  slaughtered  at  will  by 
half  their  number  of  French  and  Indians. 
We  see  too  a  large  army  of  valorous  and 
spirited  troops  flung  back  from  the  for¬ 
est  ramparts  of  Ticonderoga  with  a  loss 
of  two  thousand  men,  by  Montcalm  at 
the  head  of  a  lesser  force  of  French  and 
Canadians.  And  as  an  offset  to  these 
notable  contests  we  have  the  still 
greater,  and  to  us  more  glorious  ones  of 
Louisburg  and  Quebec,  in  both  of 
which  the  forest  and  the  Indian  were 
absent  factors. 

Quebec  stands  before  us  to-day  in  all 
its  strength  and  all  its  beauty,  with  its 
towers  and  spires  and  battlements  elo¬ 
quent  of  its  past  history  and  its  present 
significance.  But  what  of  Louisburg, 
that  old  keystone  of  the  North  Atlan¬ 
tic,  that  Halifax  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  ?  Who  knows  even  where  it  lies  ? 
Amid  the  solitudes  of  Cape  Breton 
Island  the  rare  visitor  can  now  only 
trace  the  site  of  its  streets  and  ram- 

Earts  by  grass-grown  mounds,  chaotic 
eaps  of  stones,  and  crumbling  arches, 
sinking  or  wholly  sunk  into  the  en¬ 
croaching  soil.  Where  in  1758  a  town 
of  four  thousand  souls,  a  big  place  for 
the  period,  and  a  fortress  of  interna¬ 
tional  importance  dominated  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia  and  the  northern  seas,  almost  noth¬ 
ing  remains.  A  lonely  farmhouse  and 
an  adjacent  hamlet  of  fishermen’s  cot¬ 
tages  emphasize  the  solitude.  The 
tinkle  of  the  sheep-bell  on  the  grassy 
slopes  mingles  with  the  boom  of  the 
Atlantic  which  with  the  full  force  of  its 


May, 

unbroken  tides  dashes  its  foam  on  the 
rocky  barriers  of  the  forsaken  and  for. 
gotten  haibor. 

Not  the  least  striking  features  of  the 
long  struggle  between  the  two  powers 
were  the  sea-fights  and  chases  that  be¬ 
longed  to  it.  For  years  every  French 
vessel  that  reached  Quebec  had  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  the  ubiquitous  battle¬ 
ships  of  Britain.  Supplies,  instruc¬ 
tions,  troops,  cannon,  had  to  follow 
that  watery  track  which  was  crossed 
and  recrossed  continuously  by  the  island 
sea-dogs.  Many  a  Frenchman  must 
have  had  cause  to  bless  those  vapory 
mists  that  keep  the  fog-horns  sound¬ 
ing  as  the  modern  steamship  gropes  its 
way  across  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 

Louisburg  was  of  great  importance, 
and  its  capture  by  Amherst  and  Wolfe 
was  hailed  with  an  enthusiasm  through¬ 
out  new  and  old  England  scarcely  sur¬ 
passed  by  the  crowning  triumph  of  Que¬ 
bec.  Six  thousand  troops  were  landed 
from  boats  in  wild  weather  upon  the 
rocky  and  tempestuous  shore  and  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy.  Wolfe  himself  in 
one  of  the  leading  boats  leaped  into  the 
surf,  with  a  cane  only  in  his  hand,  and, 
forgetful  of  the  long  misery  of  seasick¬ 
ness  and  a  painful  disease,  drove  the 
enemy  from  their  improvised  entrench¬ 
ments  back  into  the  lines  of  Louisburg. 

The  siege  was  a  big  affair.  Eleven 
thousand  British,  nearly  all  regular 
troops,  lay  before  the  town  which  was 
defended  by  seven  thousand  French 
soldiers  and  sailors.  The  savage  ele¬ 
ment  which  colored  most  of  the  battles 
in  these  wars  was  here  wholly  wanting, 
and  the  scalping-knife  and  the  war- 
whoop  had  for  once  no  place.  The 
roar  of  cannon  and  mortars,  the  shriek¬ 
ing  of  grape  and  round  shot  for  weeks 
shook  the  desolate  coast,  and  with  at¬ 
tacks  and  sallies,  sorties  made  and  re¬ 
pulsed,  the  somewhat  unusual  spectacle 
of  nearly  twenty  thousand  disciplined 
troops  meeting  in  the  shock  of  battle 
was  witnessed  on  American  soil.  Cour¬ 
age  and  skill,  enterprise  and  valor,  for 
once  distinguished  both  sides  alike- 
And  when,  after  a  gallant  defence  of 
two  months,  five  thousand  six  hundred 
French  combatants  laid  down  their 
arms,  there  was  more  of  mutual  respect 
and  military  courtesy  than  in  any  former 
scenes  of  the  kind  in  the  New  World. 
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Very  different  was  that  memorable 
disaster  to  the  British  arms  which  was 
taking  place  at  the  same  time  at  Ticon- 
deroga.  The  fight  here  was  on  a  scale 
numerically  still  more  worthy  of  the 
great  issues  at  stake  than  even  at  Louis- 
barg.  Six  thousand  regulars  and  nine 
thousand  provincials  under  the  inert 
Abercrombie  embarked  upon  that  beau¬ 
tiful  chain  of  lakes  and  narrows  which  at 
this  time  was  the  great,  indeed  the  only 
inland  highway  from  the  English  col¬ 
onies  to  Canada.  Many  pens,  some  in 
the  plain  fashion  of  blunt  soldiers  or 
provincials  who  were  there,  others  in 
the  more  polished  language  of  later  his¬ 
torians  and  novelists  have  described  that 
scene.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
striking  pageants  in  American  history, 
and  none  have  been  more  happy  in  its 
description  than  Mr.  Parkman,  who  in¬ 
deed  is  at  his  very  best  when  peopling 
his  own  familiar  lakes  and  forests  with 
those  figures  of  the  past  in  whose  com¬ 
pany  he  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
spent  his  life. 

A  stirring  sight  it  must  have  been  to 
see  upon  that  July  day  the  great  fio- 
tilla  of  over  a  thousand  boats  floating 
upon  tlio  glassy  waters  of  Lake  George  ; 
the  Highland  bagpipe  and  the  British 
bugle  echoing  amid  the  encircling  hills  ; 
the  gleam  of  ten  thousand  oars,  the 
flash  of  arms,  the  gay  uniforms,  the 
fluttering  standards.  The  pride  and 
confidence  of  coming  victory  animated 
every  breast ;  for  no  one  doubted  it, 
either  among  the  combatants  or  the 
shouting  populace  that  had  watched 
them  go  forth.  If  the  general  was  of 
no  great  account  there  was  with  him  the 
most  popular  and  skilful  British  officer 
in  the  Colonies,  the  young  Lord  Howe, 
ealled  by  Wolfe  “  the  noWest  English¬ 
man  that  has  appeared  in  my  time,  and 
the  best  soldier  in  the  British  army.” 
But  Howe,  alas,  was  killed  in  the  first 
skirmish,  and  the  brilliant  armada,  in¬ 
vincible  as  it  seemed,  was  utterly  shat- 
terfd  by  Montcalm  with  three  thousand 
six  hundred  Frenchmen  and  Canadians 
behind  the  logs  and  earthworks  of  Ti- 
conderoga.  Abercrombie  had  left  his 
cannon  behind  him,  and  Montcalm’s 


works  were  further  protected  by  a  chaos 
of  felled  trees,  their  branches  facing 
outward.  For  seven  hours  the  British 
struggled,  amid  a  steady  rain  of  bullets 
and  cannon  shot,  to  pierce  the  tangled 
maze  of  trunks  and  boughs.  Desperate 
valor  was  shown,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
life  was  hideous.  Two  thousand  men 
were  killed  or  wounded  ;  and  the  re¬ 
pulse,  for  there  was  no  panic,  was 
turned  by  the  feeble  Abercrombie  into 
an  undignified  retreat  down  the  lakes, 
the  men  sullenly  cursing  their  com¬ 
mander  for  a  fool  and  a  poltroon. 
Montcalm  and  his  troops  covered  them¬ 
selves  with  well-earned  glory,  which  the 
colonial  faction,  adverse  to  the  general, 
did  their  best  to  belittle  so  far  as  he  and 
the  regulars  were  concerned. 

The  important  French  post  of  Fron- 
tenac  (now  Kingston,  Ontario)  fell, 
cutting  Canada  in  half.  Fort  Du 
Quesne,  after  twice  in  its  history  de¬ 
stroying  an  English  army,  was  aban¬ 
doned.  Ticonderoga  shared  the  same 
fate,  and  Montcalm,  like  Cornwallis  at 
Yorktowu  twenty  years  later,  fell  back 
on  the  last  line  of  his  defence,  that  was 
to  prove  in  his  case  not  only  the  grave 
of  his  country’s  hopes  but  of  his  own 
earthly  career. 

The  fall  of  the  two  gallant  leaders  at 
Quebec  in  the  final  scene  of  the  great 
struggle  is  an  incident  that  for  all  time 
will  captivate  the  imagination  of  the 
most  cursory  as  well  as  the  more  serious 
student  of  history.  The  interest  of  the 
drama  however  is  still  further  intensi¬ 
fied  by  recalling  the  conditions  under 
which  either  died.  Wolfe  fell  with  a 
frame  so  suffering  and  debilitated  that 
life  for  its  own  sake  could  have  been 
little  but  a  burden.  Death  in  such  a 
blaze  of  glory  seemed,  if  one  may  say 
so,  marvellously  opportune.  Montcalm, 
too,  was  brave  and  gallant,  faithful  to 
his  King  and  his  duty,  occupying  a  po¬ 
sition  he  detested,  )ver  yearning  for  the 
time  when  he  could  return  to  the  olive 
orchards  and  chestnut  groves  of  his  own 
ancestral  home,  and  to  the  wife  and 
family  for  whom  his  letters  show  he 
felt  such  constant  and  deep  affection. — 
Macmillan’s  Magazine. 
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“  And  take  the  winds  of  March  with 
beauty.”  Perdita  here  speaks  of  “  daf¬ 
fodils” — “  the  flowers  Proserpina  let 
fall  from  Dis’s  wagon” — and  men  and 
women  ever  since  have  taken  the  name 
upon  trust  and  are  agreed  that  she 
meant  the  yellow  narcissus,  the  flower 
we  call  nowadays  the  daffodil. 

Yet,  oddly  enough,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  Elizebethan  who  speaks  of  it  as  a 
yellow  flower.  One  calls  it  white,  an¬ 
other  silver-white,  a  third  “purple.” 
Ben  Jonson  says  “  chequ’d  and  purple- 
ringed  daffodils.”  Again,  why  should 
Herrick  complain  of  the  daffodil  as  be¬ 
ing  fugitive  and  ”  weep  to  see  it  haste 
away  so  soon,”  and  beg  it  to  last,  at 
least  for  a  day  ?  The  flower  we  call  by 
the  name  is  by  no  means  quick-wither¬ 
ing.  However,  whatever  it  may  really 
have  been,  the  “daffodils”  of  Shake¬ 
speare  are  the  “  daffodils”  of  to-day, 
and  though  it  does  not  invariably  antic¬ 
ipate  “  the  sea- blue  bird  of  March,”  the 
punctual  swallow  that  wisely  knoweth 
her  seasons  like  the  stork,  it  comes  in 
“  the  sweet  of  the  year,”  and  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  welcome  of  all  the  flow¬ 
ers  of  Spring.  The  primroses  and  vio¬ 
lets  are  at  their  best  to  salute  the  new 
arrival :  where  there  is  elder  or  dog- 
rose,  privet  or  wild  cherry  there  is  a 
brave  green  show  of  returning  April : 
the  sloe-blossom  lies  on  the  hedges  in 
patches  as  when  “  maidens  bleach  their 
summer  smocks.  ’  ’  In  the  gardens,  the 


on  them,  and  the  poor  old  tortoise-shell 
that  comes  flickering  unsteadily  along 
looks  very  shabby  in  its  last  year’s  suit, 
all  frayed  and  threadbare  with  use! 
And  the  veteran,  knowing  nothing  of 
the  ways  of  Spring,  sits  upon  the  ivv, 
to  sun  itself,  just  as  it  did  last  Autumn 
when  there  used  to  be  a  gay  company 
of  winged  things  feeding  on  the  aus¬ 
tere-looking  blossoms,  and  the  ivied  wall 
was  the  best-frequented  spot  in  all  the 
garden. 

Down  in  the  meadow  by  the  water 
“  the  faint  sweet  cuckoo-flowers”  are 
out,  and  in  the  warm  corner  of  the 
copse  the  first  bluebells  are  just  show¬ 
ing  their  color,  “  sweet  as  the  lids  of 
Juno’s  eyes.”  But  the  cuckoo  itself 
will  not  be  here  till  April  is  well  begun. 
Precocious  individuals  will,  no  doubt, 
be  “  reported,”  as  usual  ;  but  they  will 
not  be  “on  every  tree.”  Yet  when¬ 
ever  it  comes  it  will  find  “  cuckoo  flow¬ 
ers”  blooming.  Whether 

“  When  daisies  pied  or  violets  blue 
And  lady-smocks  all  silver  white 
And  cnckoo-bnds  of  yellow  hue 
Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight,’’ 

or,  later,  when  the  flos-cuculi,  the 
“  ragged -robin,”  adorns  the  summer 
banks  in  June.  What  Shakespeare 
meant  by  cuckoo-buds  can  only  be 
guessed  from  his  saying  that  they  were 
“  yellow” — perhaps  colts-foot  or  marsh- 
marigold  or  the  buttercup  ;  while  his 
lady-smocks  “all  silver-white,”  are 


crocuses  are  in  full  bloom  and  the 
squills,  the  hepaticas  and  colored  prim¬ 
roses,  when  the  daffodil  joins  them  ; 
arid  some  snowdrops  and  “  Christmas 
roses”  have  lingered  to  see  them.  The 
almonds  are  in  blossom  and  the  necta¬ 
rines,  and  the  daphne  with  clustered 
bloom  on  its  leafless  stems,  and  in  the 
intervals  of  sunshine  the  bees  are  abroad 
making  a  prodigious  humming  over 
very  little  honey.  The  sulphur  butter¬ 
fly  is  out,  too,  hurrying  along  in  the 
hope,  perhaps,  of  meeting  with  rela¬ 
tives,  but  stopping  as  it  passes  to  see  if 
the  daffodils  have  any  nectar  in  their 
cups.  Its  mealy  win^s  are  bran  new, 
with  the  bloom  of  their  first  freshness 


equally  a  mystery.  Not  content  with 
white  alone,  he  says  they  are  silver- 
white  and,  therefore,  the  pretty  laven¬ 
der-colored  cardamine,  the  meadow- 
cress,  called  “cuckoo-flower”  nowa¬ 
days,  and  once  called  “  lady  smock,” 
can  scarcely  have  been  in  his  mind. 
But  this  is  only  one  out  of  a  myriad  of 
illustrations  of  our  greatest  poet’s  char¬ 
acteristic  indifference  to  details. 

The  lines  are  sweetly  pretty,  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  complete,  but  its  components 
are  hopeless,  and  therefore  for  all  time 
a  delight  to  the  critical  trifler.  But 
flower-names  know  no  rules  and  shift 
from  one  blossom  to  another  with  the 
centuries.  The  “  daisy  pied’  ’  was  once 
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the  primrose,  or  rather  one  of  the 
‘  “primroses,”  for  several  of  our  earliest 
!  blossoms  have  borne  the  name  of  “  the 
first  flower,”  and  Primerole  and  Prim¬ 
ula  were  complimentary  names  for  pret¬ 
ty  women.  So,  too,  “  lily”  meant  any 
flower  that  was  especially  beautiful,  and 
“  honeysuckle,’  ’  one  that  was  sweet.  I 
remember  when  I  first  went  to  Western 
America,  being  struck  by  the  same  ge¬ 
neric  use  of  specific  names  : — “  robins,” 
“  sparrows,”  ”  bugs,”  “  flies,”  “  prim¬ 
roses,”  and  so  on  ;  the  fact  being  that 
natural  history  was  there  being  sifted 
down  ‘‘  far  West”  by  exactly  the  same 
process  as  in  Elizabeth’s  days  in  Eng- 
Lid.  It  is  a  pity,  nobody  ever  called 
the  blackthorn  a  ”  daffodil,”  for  if  any 
plant  thoroughly  deserved  the  pretty 
praise  of  Perdita,  it  is,  surely,  the  brave 
and  fragile  flower  that  challenges  ‘‘  the 
black  winds  of  March” — the  “black¬ 
thorn  winter,”  as  they  call  it  in  the 
country-side — and,  when  other  boughs 
are  bare,  has  the  courage  to  deck  itself 
in  bloom  in  defiance  of  lowering  skies. 
And  how  is  it  that  the  poets’  violets  are 
always  scented  ?  It  is  not  often  one 
meets  with  them  out  of  gardens.  Yet 
I  remember  in  my  schooldays  at  Marl¬ 
borough  knowing  of  a  hedgerow  in 
which  white  violets  grew  in  extraordi¬ 
nary  profusion,  and,  later,  near  Chel¬ 
tenham,  of  a  little  copse  on  a  hill-side 
in  which  was  a  local  variety  of  a  curi¬ 
ous  red  color,  and  very  large  in  flower, 
long  ill  stalk  and  passing  sweet.  But 
the  ordinary  “  dog  violet,”  which  makes 
the  banks  so  pretty  just  now,  has  no 
scent,  and  yet  this  must  be  the  flower 
that  poets  speak  of  as  “  sweeter  than 
Cytherea’s  breath.”  But  less  than  two 
hundred  years  ago  the  snowdrop  was 
called  violet,  and  in  a  “  florist’s  vade- 
mecum,”  too  ;  so  when  we  talk  of  old- 
world  love  for  modern-world  flowers  we 
must  go  cautiously,  as  “  violet”  may 
mean  snowdrop,  “  lily”  mean  honey¬ 
suckle,  and  “  primrose”  the  daisy.  I 
recollect  that  when  I  flrst  learnea  this 
it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  world  had  sud¬ 
denly  narrowed  very  much,  and  as  if 
the  sympathies  and  fancies  that  we  had 
always  cherished  as  having  been  Eng¬ 
lish  “  from  the  beginning”  had  all  at 
once  dwindled  down  to  a  very  contract¬ 
ed  period.  It  seems  somehow  to  be 
only  waste  of  sentiment  to  dwell  on. 


say,  Chaucer’s  pretty  touches  of  Na¬ 
ture,  if  we  do  not  know  what  he  is  talk¬ 
ing  about.  What  was  the  “  popinjay” 
he  was  so  fond  of  listening  to  and  ob¬ 
serving  ?  The  Glossary  says  “  parrot,” 
but  when  were  parrots  common  in 
English  woods  ?  Only  the  other  day  I 
noticed  a  writer  in  a  magazine  using  the 
phrase,  “  the  unlucky  parrot,”  when 
talking  of  folklore  of  birds.  But  the 
quotation,  I  happen  to  know,  comes 
from  the  poet  of  the  “  Purple  Island,” 
and  the  complete  line  is  “  the  unlucky 
arrot  and  death-boding  owl,”  and  the 
ird  intended  is  obviously  an  English 
species.  Now  two  centuries  separate 
Chaucer  from  Phineas  Fletcher,  yet 
both  talk  of  “  parrots”  as  birds  that 
every  country  bumpkin  knew  all  about. 

An  Elizabethan,  writing  about  dogs, 
says  such  and  such  a  one  is  good  for 
hunting  lobsters — he  meant  the  stoat  or 
ermine  in  its  summer  fur  ;  but  an  in¬ 
cautious  person,  coming  upon  such 
“  lobsters’^  in  literature  unawares,  might 
fall  into  some  strange  mistakes  if  he 
went  about  to  comment  on  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  Elizabethan  dogs. 

Now  is  the  time  when  th^e  stoat  is 
returning  to  its  ruddier  coat,  and  the 
squirrel,  “  time  out  of  mind  the  fairies’ 
coach-builder.”  The  blackbird’s  beak 
is  already  orange,  and  the  bullfinch  has 
put  on  his  rosy  vest.  March,  when 
fine,  is  a  month  of  great  interest,  usurp¬ 
ing,  as  it  does,  upon  April’s  privileges. 
The  squirrels  are  still  together  by  their 
families,'  but  in  another  month  will 
have  scattered,  each  couple  starting  on 
the  year’s  life  independently.  It  is  a 
charming  sight  to  watch  a  group  of 
squirrels  on  some  old  wall,  where,  in  a 
hole  underneath  the  ivy,  they  have 
chanced  upon  one  of  the  hoards  of  nuts 
or  acorns  that  were  put  by  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn  —the  pretty  way  they  sit  up  and 
eat,  and  the  delightful  good-humor  with 
which  one  gives  up  to  another  the  half- 
eaten  nut  which  is  asked  for.  I  have 
seen  two  squirrels  sitting  together,  the 
one  nearest  the  hoard  taking  out  acorns 
and  beech- mast,  the  other  helping  it¬ 
self  every  time  it  had  finished  with  a 
morsel  from  its  companion’s  paws,  and 
never  troubling  to  go  to  the  hoard  it¬ 
self.  Every  time  it  took  anything  the 
other  made  the  funniest  little  sound 
imaginable,  but  easily  translatable  into 
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“  Oh,  bother  !  But,  never  mind,  take 
it,”  and  from  first  to  last  there  was 
never  the  semblance  of  a  squabble. 
When  squirrels  put  away  food,  do  they 
do  it,  I  wonder,  with  any  thrifty  sense 
of  provision  for  the  next  year  ?  as  some- 
thiug  put  by  against  hard  times  ?  The 
amount  of  eatables  they  carry  off  and 
secrete  is  prodigious,  and  yet  in  the 
Spring  you  will  see  them  creeping  about 
the  tree  trunks  looking  for  chance  in¬ 
sects,  rummaging  at  th^e  roots  of  nut- 
trees  for  fallen  nuts,  or  among  the  dead 
leaves  for  old  fir  cones.  If  food  is  of¬ 
fered  them,  they  come  to  it  with  alacri¬ 
ty.  But  why  should  they  put  them¬ 
selves  about  so  much  for  a  meal,  or  run 
the  risk  of  accepting  treacherous  chari¬ 
ty,  if  they  know  of  larders  of  their  own 
well  stocked  with  provisions  ?  At  Vir¬ 
ginia  Water  I  once  laid  out  on  a  board 
a  handful  of  nuts  in  the  sight  of  two 
squirrels  with  whom  I  was  on  excellent 
terms,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
little  creatures  made  away  with  the 
whole  of  them  was  astonishing.  They 
had  only  to  run  about  six  feet  to  reach 
a  soft  piece  of  bare  ground,  and  in  this, 
one  by  one,  at  random  all  over  it,  and 
not  together  in  any  selected  spot,  they 
buried  all  my  nuts.  When  every  one 
was  out  of  sight  the  squirrels  crept 
about  for  some  time  all  over  the  ground 
with  their  noses  to  the  mould,  giving  one 
the  idea  that  they  were  sniffing  it,  as  if 
to  assure  themselves  that  other  squir¬ 
rels  coming  that  way  could  not  detect 
the  buried  treasure.  When  they  were 
satisfied,  they  skipped  up  into  a  tree, 
and,  as  their  custom  was,  lectured  me 
for  being  such  an  ill-mannered  boor  as 
to  sit  and  watch  them.  It  was  my  cus¬ 
tom  to  sit  in  the  same  place  daily,  and 
though  I  never  failed  to  have  squirrels 
for  companions,  I  never  detected  even 
a  gesture  that  led  me  to  think  the  small 
creatures  knew  of  nuts  being  buried  in 
the  ground  upon  which  they  were 
romping,  or  sat  munching  the  scraps  of 
biscuit  that  I  threw  to  them.  Now,  iu 
February  that  bare  piece  of  ground  was 
thickly  overgrown  with  the  yellow-fiow- 
ered  aconite,  and  it  was  impossible  for 
the  squirrels  to  have  found  tneir  nuts. 

Other  animals  put  away  food,  but 
they  do  it  in  a  way  that  shows  a  posi¬ 
tive  idea  of  foresight,  for  they  store  it 
as  close  to  their  win  ter- homes  as  possi- 
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ble.  The  dormouse  and  fieldmouse 
make  their  larders  close  to  their  hiber- ' 
nating  nests,  and  the  husks  of  grains 
and  seeds  that  they  have  eaten  in  wak¬ 
ing  intervals  are  to  be  found  in  their 
nests  themselves.  But  the  squirrel 
seems  to  have  only  the  instinct  to  hoard 
without  any  guiding  intelligence.  It 
will  keep  on  travelling  backward  and 
forward  from  a  nut  avenue  to  a  spin¬ 
ney  for  a  whole  morning,  going  each 
time  with  a  nut  and  coming  back  with¬ 
out  one.  But  if  you  follow  it  you  will 
find  that  it  does  not  go  to  any  one  spot 
every  time.  It  buries  the  nuts  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,  tucks  them  in 
between  tbe  moss  and  the  tree-stump, 
or  pushes  them  under  some  leaves,  and 
always  with  such  an  expression  of  fever¬ 
ish  haste  as  gives  you  the  idea  that  all 
it  is  thinking  of  is  to  get  rid  of  tlie  uut 
on  hand  as  quickly  as  possible  and  to 
go  back  and  get  another.  But  their 
nests,  in  which  they  sleep  out  the  win¬ 
ter,  are  seldom  near  their  feeding- 
grounds,  and  it  seems  incredible  that 
they  can  ever  make  their  way  to  and 
distinguish,  in  the  bare  and  leafless 
winter-time,  with  the  ground  strewn 
thickly  with  sodden  foliage,  the  spots 
where,  when  everything  was  green,  they 
scattered  their  provisions.  And  even 
when  they  make  their  hoards  in  the 
hollow  of  a  tree,  or  a  hole  in  a  wall, 
they  often  forget  the  place,  for  who  has 
not  found  these  mouldy  stores,  evident¬ 
ly  never  needed  by  the  owners  or  for¬ 
gotten  by  them  ?  I  remember  once  in 
the  roots  of  a  tree  coming  upon  a  pro¬ 
digious  accumulation  of  squirrel’s  food¬ 
stuff  which  had  obviously  been  collected 
in  at  least  two,  if  not  several,  different 
years  ;  so  that  I  am  half  inclined  to 
think  that  the  provident  instinct  of  the 
squirrel,  inherited  perhaps  from  ances¬ 
tors  who  lived  in  an  England  that  was 
as  Arctic  in  winter  as  Canada,  has  de¬ 
generated  into  a  miserly  and  unreason¬ 
able  passion  for  accumulating  acorns 
and  nuts  that  it  will  never  make  any 
use  of.  But  it  is  a  very  delightful  lit¬ 
tle  animal,  and  of  all  the  symbols  of  ap¬ 
proaching  Summer  none  more  positive 
or  gay. 

The  hedgehog  now  is  abroad.'again 
.after  its  winter  sleep.  It  lays  up  no 
stores  against  the  Winter,  for  it  never 
wakes  till  Spring  is  come.  I  knew  one 
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quite  well  last  year.  Its  winter  nest 
was  in  a  hollow  at  the  roots  of  a  very 
old  laurel  which  grew  in  a  hedge.  I 
was  going  to  have  it  stubbed  up  and 
came  upon  the  “  urchin”  fast  asleep,  so 
I  let  him  and  his  laurel-tree  alone. 
The  nest  seemed  to  me  only  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  nearest  leaves,  with  some 
scraps  of  moss  that  had  got  mixed  there¬ 
in  in  the  gathering  ;  but  inside  them 
he  was  certainly  so  completely  asleep 
that  handling  did  not  disturb  him.  On 
St.  Patrick’s  Day  I  saw  him  abroad  ; 
but  how  had  he  got  rid  of  all  the  leaves 
that  were  stuck  on  his  back  when  I 
found  him  on  the  frosty  day  in  Jan¬ 
uary  ?  For  when  I  picked  him  up  half 
his  nest  seemed  to  come  up  with  him  ; 
but  here  he  was  as  leafless  as  possible 
and  as  cheerful.  It  is  a  curious  little 
auimal,  for  it  will  come  straight  toward 
you  along  a  path,  and  even  go  over 
your  foot  as  you  stand  motionless  in  its 
way  ;  or  you  may  walk  behind  a  hedge¬ 
hog  for  ever  so  long  without  its  detect¬ 
ing  your  presence.  I  used  to  sit  quiet¬ 
ly  by  its  run  along  the  bottom  of  the 
hedge  and  listen  to  it  puffing  and  snort¬ 
ing  to  itself,  and  watch  it  rooting 
among  the  leaves  for  chrysalises  and 
woodlice,  which  it  ate  with  a  loud 
munching  noise  that  was  irresistibly 
comic.  I  put  pieces  of  apple  in  its 
usual  pathway,  and  scraps  of  cooked 
meat,  and  either  the  hedgehog  or  some 
other  creature  made  away  with  them 
punctually.  At  one  time  it  was  thought 
the  “  urchin”  sucked  cows  that  lay  out 
in  the  meadows  at  night,  and  that  they 
climbed  fruit-trees,  bit  off  the  fruit  and 
then,  climbing  down  again,  rolled  upon 
them,  carrying  off  the  prizes  on  their 
spines.  It  is  quite  possible  there  are 
plenty  of  people  who  still  believe  these 
things,  for  I  know  myself  a  Hampshire 
shepherd  who  believes  that  horse  hairs 
turn  into  eels  that  are  poisonous  to  cat¬ 
tle,  and  that  a  shrew-mouse  running 
across  a  limb  will  givd  man  or  beast  the 
“  cramps.” 

By  the  waterside,  where  the  willows 
grow  “  aslant  the  stream,”  and  the 
bees  are  so  busy  among  the  palm,  you 
can  see  the  water-rate  diving  to  the 
bottom  to  fetch  up  the  shoots  of  sedge 
and  flag  which  they  eat,  sitting  up  like 
little  prairie-dogs  on  the  platforms  by 
their  strongholds.  It  is  a  pretty  little 


animal  in  all  its  movements,  and,  except 
for  such  damage  as  it  may  do  by  bur¬ 
rowing  into  banks,  a  perfectly  harmless 
one,  and  yet  it  is  constantly  persecuted. 
And  to-day  sitting,  as  I  saw  one,  be¬ 
side  a  tuft  of  primroses  in  full  bloom, 
it  looked  a  very  charming  little  person, 
and  nibbling  its  crisp  salad  a  delightful 
touch  of  innocent  wild  life. 

Another  little  winter  sleeper  is 
abroad,  the  dormouse.  He  has  eaten 
all  the  wheat  and  hips  he  had  put  up 
for  winter  use,  and  is  out  foraging. 
The  sun  is  beautifully  warm,  and  he 
goes  about  with  the  same  engaging  lit¬ 
tle  loitering  way  he  has  when  it  is  mid¬ 
summer  and  there  is  food  in  abundance. 
But  to-day  he  is  content  with  the  un¬ 
folding  croziers  of  the  ferns  ;  and  great, 
no  doubt,  would  be  his  satisfaction  if 
he  could  come  upon  a  nut  with  its  shell 
softened  to  his  weak  teeth  by  snow  and 
frost.  It  is  one  of  the  few  animals  that 
are  “  tame”  as  soon  as  caught :  a  de¬ 
licious  little  philosopher  whose  religion 
is  one  of  peace  and  rest — its  ideal  of  a 
perfect  life,  nuts  ready  cracked  for  it, 
and,  between  nuts,  sleep.  It  would 
not  do,  perhaps,  for  men  to  live  up  to 
a  doctrine  of  doing  no  work  between 
meals  ;  but  with  the  dormouse  it  is  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  I  think  the  fluffy  little  Syb¬ 
arite  is  to  be  much  commended  in  hav¬ 
ing  resolved  existence  into  the  simple 
formula  of  eating  when  it  can,  and 
sleeping  when  it  cannot.  I  know,  of 
course,  that  “  life  is  real,  life  is  ear¬ 
nest, ’’..and  all  the  rest  of  it,  and  that 
sluggards  ought  to  go  to  the  ant,  but 
somewhere  about  most  of  us  there  is  a  sort 
of  lurking  sympathy  with  the  dormouse, 
who,  when  it  is  not  sunny  and  food  is 
not  in  plenty,  simply  rolls  itself  up  and 
goes  to  sleep  inside  its  own  fur,  com¬ 
pared  to  which  bedclothes  are  mere 
sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  in  a  nest  so 
exquisitely  soft  that  a  baby’s  cradle  is 
by  comparison  all  shards  and  flints. 

In  the  bird-world  there  is  no  idea  of 
sleep  in  March.  Intervals  of  bitter 
weather  come,  as  they  have  done  this 
year,  causing  nests  to  be  deserted,  but 
on  every  hand  there  are  signs  of  return¬ 
ing  life.  When  the  hedgerows  were 
only  faintly  green  at  intervals,  the 
hedge-sparrow  had  already  been  busy 
with  moss  and  hair,  and  the  pretty 
nest,  one  of  the  prettiest  that  a  bird 
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makes,  held  its  beautiful  eggs.  How 
seldom  one  hears  the  hedge-sparrow’s 
song  spoken  of,  and  yet  it  is  wonder¬ 
fully  sweet,  a  charming  “  descant”  to 
the  robin’s  bolder  lay.  The  missel- 
thrush,  too,  that  strange  bird  so  shy  of 
itself  that  it  will  be  seen  as  little  as  it 
may,  and  yet  so  confident  of  its  nest 
that  it  piles  it  up  in  most  prominent 
places,  one  of  the  boldest  of  builders,  and 
often  leaving  pendent  streamers  of  wool 
or  hay  to  attract  the  e^e.  It  will  come 
into  the  orchard,  and  within  reach  of  the 
hand  of  passers-by  build  its  nest  and  lay 
its  eggs,  and  yet  never  have  been  seen  at 
work.  It  is  a  beautiful  bird,  and  the 
easiest  of  all  to  bring  up  by  hand,  its 
natural  courage  making  it  bold  to  take 
food  where  others  refuse,  and  its  hard¬ 
iness  helping  it  over  difficulties  that 
even  the  blackbird  and  thrush  succumb 
to.  These,  too,  have  already  built,  and 
even  hatched,  “  before  the  swallow 
dares”  to  come.  But  they  choose, 
where  they  can,  the  shrubbery  of  ever¬ 
greens,  or  thickly  ivied  wall.  Nor  is 
there  any  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  early,  for  their  food  is  abundant, 
and  the  earth-worms,  now  at  the  sur¬ 
face  again,  are  everywhere  in  evidence. 
Birds,  they  say,  cannot  count  beyond 
one.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  the  black¬ 
bird  and  thrush,  when  they  are  feeding 
their  young  ones,  never  go  to  the  nest 
with  only  a  single  worm  in  their  beaks  ? 
If  they  cannot  count  they  seem  to  know 
that  it  is  no  use  taking  one  worm  back 
to  five  hungry  nestlings,  and,  though 
ignorant  of  addition,  appear  to  have 
made  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  first  princi¬ 
ples  of  short  division.  The  wood-pig¬ 
eon,  too,  has  nested,  the  wariest  of 
birds  that  then  becomes  the  most  stu¬ 
pid — that  having  young  ones  in  its  nur¬ 
sery,  must  needs  throw  the  egg  shells 
down  on  to  the  ground,  to  tml  every¬ 
body  of  the  fact,  and  that  sits  cooing  to 
its  mate  on  the  same  bough  that  holds 
the  nest.  What  exquisite  plumage  it 
is  in  just  now,  and  how  beautiful  its 
voice  in  the  woods  !  Yet  it  is  among 
Shakespeare’s  oddities  that  he  never 
mentions  the  ringdove  once,  nor  its 
cooing.  But,  then,  he  never  mentions 
the  woodpecker,  not  the  kingfisher, 
though  he  lived  his  youth  among  woods 
and  by  streams.  None  the  less,  the 
culver  is  both  a  poem  and  a  poet. 
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And  here,  again,  as  to  names  of  birds 
that  we  all  know,  and  think  have  been 
always  known  :  what  were  the  black- 
bird  and  the  thrush  ?  “  The  thrash 
replies  ;  the  mavis  descant  plays,”  savs 
Spenser.  So  the  thrush  is  not 
mavis.  “The  throstle”  and  “the 
mavis  eke,”  says  Gascoigne.  So  the 
throstle  is  not  the  mavis.  “  The  woo- 
sell  near  at  hand  that  hath  a  golden 
bill”  (Shakespeare’s  “  ouzel  cock  with 
orange- tawny  bill”)  and  “  upon  the 
dulcet  pype  the  merle  doth  only  play,” 
says  Drayton.  So  the  blackbird  was 
not  the  merle.  Is  it  true,  as  some  have 
surmised,  that  the  golden  oriole  was 
once  common  in  England  ?  It  has  an 
“orange  tawny”  bill,  and  its  note  is 
exquisite.  However,  it  is  a  stranger 
now,  though  still  classed  as  “  a  British 
bird.”  Other  strangers  are  with  us  in 
March,  and  “  before  the  swallow  dares.” 
For  the  chiff-chaff  is  already  everywhere 
crying  out  his  name  vigorously  from 
the  tops  of  trees,  but  perpetually  “  mov¬ 
ing  on,”  in  quest,  perhaps,  of  a  mate; 
and  the  pretty  lisping  note  of  a  sylvia 
may  be  heard  from  the  hedge  where  the 
hazel  catkins  shake  out  their  mellow 
dust  with  every  puff  of  wind  that  blows 
in  this  “  roaring  moon  of  daffodils.” 

But  look  up  at  the  elms  how  they 
swing  and  sway,  and  at  the  rooks  that, 
just  as  if  they  were  hung  in  the  air  on 
strings,  swing  and  sway  above  them. 
It  is  a  grand  old  bird  the  rook ;  one 
of  the  very  best  of  our  birds.  Have 
you  to  be  up  in  the  morning  early? 
The  rooks  are  before  you,  and  as  you 
ride  along,  the  bright  eye  of  day  just 
showing  through  the  gray,  they  are 
passing  overhead  to  where  the  men  are 
busy  in  the  fields.  They  are  the  a^- 
cultural  laborers  of  the  birds,  following 
the  peasant  in  his  work,  whatever  it 
may  be,  and,  like  him,  returning  when 
the  day  is  done  to  the  same  place,  with 
the  same  companions.  The  farmer  has 
no  better  friend  than  the  rook.  I  have 
seen  acres  of  potatoes  black  with  rooks, 
and,  walking  along  the  furrows,  have 
seen  where  their  strong  beaks  had  been 
at  work.  But  five  shillings’  worth  of 
labor  has  set  all  right  again,  and  the 
crop  of  potatoes  has  been  magnificent. 
Yet  the  farmer  shoots  the  rooks— just 
as  he  pays  loafers  to  kill  the  mole's. 
Up  in  the  morning  before  the  dew  is 
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off  the  grass,  before  the  lark  has  left 
her  “moist  cabinet,”  and  when  proba¬ 
bly  the  only  bird-voice  to  be  heard  is 
'  the  robin’s,  tipsily  carolling,  as  if  home¬ 
ward  bound  from  a  jovial  supper-party, 
the  rooks  are  hard  at  work,  scrutiniz¬ 
ing  every  foot  of  ground  for  the  early 
worm  or  the  night-feeding  grub  that 
has  stayed  out  too  late.  As  soon  as  the 
men  are  afield  the  rooks  are  there,  wait¬ 
ing  for  them  and  for  the  plough  and 
the  harrow  :  and  there  is  no  appeal 
from  the  inquisition  of  the  rook.  He 
holds  his  sessions  where  he  chooses,  and 
they  may  look  for  summary  procedure, 
beetle,  grub  or  caterpillar,  that  comes 
before  this  rural  justice.  In  their 
wicker  nests,  high  up  in  the  topmost 
elms,  there  are  already  young  ones, 
here  and  there,  and  in  all  the  rest  are 
the  full  complements  of  eggs,  and  life 
is  almost  at  its  busiest,  for  the  birds 
change  places  on  the  nests,  and  often 
they  have  far  to  go  for  food,  and,  while 
one  is  away  at  its  meal  the  other  sits 
upon  the  eggs.  For  myself,  I  think  a 
rookery  is  far  more  beautiful  as  an  ob¬ 
ject  for  comtemplation,  certainly  more 
instructive  in  its  “  moral”  than  the 
beehive  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  and 
of  which  the  inmates  are  slaves  for  all 
their  lives,  and  wholesale  parricides  on 
occasion.  The  rook  is  the  most  human 
of  all  birds,  and  the  most  English  in  its 
character. 

The  jackdaw,  its  companion,  and 
now,  too.  ver^  busy,  is  ratber  a  gamin, 
but  its  voice  is  delightfully  in  sympa¬ 
thy  with  long  undisturbed  repose,  and 
most  significant  of  antiquity,  and  of  the 
statelier  forms  of  peace.  All  through 
the  year  they  keep  near,  or  pay  visits 
to,  their  old  nests,  as  the  rooks,  but 
scarcely  any  other  birds,  do,  thus  show¬ 
ing  an  appreciation  of  “  home”  which 
is  almost  altogether  absent  in  the  bird- 
world.  The  result  is  that  their  nests 
become  enormous,  and,  as  a  schoolboy, 
I  have  stepped  from  nest  to  nest,  and 
often  sat  on  a  nest  while  I  blew  the 
egp. 

That  Spring  is  just  twenty-five  years 
ago,  but  the  jackdaws,  I  suppose,  build 
there  still,  and  if  they  do,  there  must 
be  a  continuous  roadway  along  the 
boughs  of  the  firs.  With  nothing  else 
on  hand,  I  often  used  to  go  there  to  rob 
the  jackdaws’  nests.  But  not  only  for 


that :  on  the  way  there  was  a  vale  in 
the  Downs,  littered,  and  in  places 
heaped,  with  “  aerolites,”  balls  of  metal 
that,  when  they  were  broken  smelled  of 
sulphur,  and  were  beautifully  rayed  in 
prismatic  colors.  Then  there  was  a 
little  landslip  on  the  crest  of  a  wave  of 
the  chalk,  in  which  we  found  sharks’ 
teeth.  In  the  road  that  went  past  it 
was  to  be  caught  V.  ayitiope  and  a 
“  hairstreak,”  found  nowhere  else  in 
the  neighborhood.  In  a  word,  it  was 
an  excursion  that  always  yielded  a  satis¬ 
faction  of  delights — “  out  of  bounds,” 
of  course,  but  when  “  impositions,”  all 
ready  written,  were  to  be  bought  from 
other  boys  with  birds’  eggs,  what  did 
impositions  matter  to  the  successful 
bird’s-nester  ?  And  of  all  our  delights, 
the  jackdaws’  grove  “never  failed  to 
please.”  We,  one  sworn  companion 
and  I,  used  to  reconpoitre  the  grove — 
it  was  of  dwarf  firs — and,  assured  that 
there  was  no  enemy  in  view,  would  go  in 
on  all  fours  like  weasels.  The  branches 
grew  close  to  the  ground,  and,  let  it  be 
never  so  sunny  outside,  the  grove  was 
always  in  a  dim  religious  light  amount¬ 
ing  to  absolute  gloom.  Not  a  ray  of 
sunshine  ever  reached  the  ground, 
which  was  strewn,  feet  deep  probably, 
with  “  needles”  from  the  firs,  the  soft¬ 
est,  most  sumptuous,  carpet  boys  ever 
crawled  upon.  The  trees  were  planted 
in  straight  lines,  and  we  used  to  lie 
down  and  look  along  the  ground  to  see 
if  any  keeper’s  feet  and  leggings  were 
visible.  But  all  we  ever  saw  was  rab¬ 
bits  sitting  up  to  look  at  us,  and  jack¬ 
daws  parading  up  and  down  ;  overhead 
was  tne  deep  foliage  of  the  firs,  made 
denser  in  places  by  the  huge  platforms 
of  jackdaws’  nests.  On  ail  fours  we 
used  to  crawl  along,  picking  up  as  we 
went  squirrels’  skulls  or  jackdaws’  heads, 
beautifully  bleached,  and,  I  remember, 
empty  shells  of  the  great  “  Koman” 
snail,  till  we  found  ourselves  under 
some  specially  large  agglomeration  of 
nests,  and  then  up  to  it  we  went.  The 
jackdaws,  immediately  affected  by  our 
spectral  appearance  through  the  boughs 
from  underneath,  of  course  made  a 
great  to  do,  but  in  the  general  clamor 
of  the  g[rove  their  expostulations  went 
for  nothing,  and  we  used  to  make  our¬ 
selves  quite  at  home.  Sitting  on  the 
platform,  we  would  find  round  us,  all 
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within  arm’s  reach,  perhaps  a  dozen 
nests,  each  furnished  with  eggs,  and, 
taking  our  drills  and  blow-pipes  out  of 
our  pockets,  would  proceed  to  blow 
them  as  we  sat  there,  for  as  every  boy 
knows,  the  egg-shell  is  easy  to  carry 
when  the  egg  is  not,  and  as  for  us,  we 
had  the  afternoon  before  us.  No  keeper 
could  find  us,  even  if  he  walked  below 
us  where  we  sat,  and  in  the  general 
babel  of  jackdaw  voices  the  few  out¬ 
raged  parents  who  were  aware  of  our 
resence  gave  no  cause  for  suspicion, 
o  there  we  sat,  in  the  fir-trees,  at  our 
ease,  blowing  the  eggs  which  by-and-by 
would  be  paid  away  for  the  impositions 


A  BIRD  OF 
BY  BEATRICE 

It  was  about  four  in  the  afternoon 
when  a  young  girl  came  into  the  salon 
of  the  little  hotel  at  C.  in  Switzerland, 
and  drew  her  chair  up  to  the  fire. 

“  You  are  soaked  through,”  said  an 
elderly  lady,  who  was  herswf  trying  to 
get  roasted.  “  You  ought  to  lose  no 
Ume  in  changing  your  clothes.  ” 

“  I  have  not  anything  to  change,” 
said  the  young  girl,  laughing.  “  Oh,  I 
shall  soon  be  dry  !” 

“  Have  you  lost  all  your  luggage  ?” 
asked  the  lady  sympathetically. 

“  No,”  said  the  young  girl,  “  I  had 
none  to  lose.”  And  she  smiled  a  little 
mischievously,  as  though  she  knew  by 
instinct  that  her  companion’s  sympa¬ 
thy  would  at  once  degenerate  into  sus¬ 
picion  ! 

‘  ‘  I  don’t  mean  to  say  that  I  have  not 
a  knapsack,”  she  added,  considerately. 
*^1  have  walked  a  long  distance— in 
fact  from  Z.” 

“  And  where  did  you  leave  your 
companions  ?’’  asked  the  lady,  with  a 
touch  of  forgiveness  in  her  voice. 

“  I  am  without  companions,  just  as 
I  am  without  luggage,”  laughed  the 
girl. 

And  then  she  opened  the  piano,  and 
struck  a  few  notes.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  caressing  in  the  way  in  which  she 
touched  the  keys  :  whoever  she  was, 
she  knew  how  to  make  sweet  music  : 
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which  we  should  have  to  produce  for 
not  being  in  school  to  answer  to  our 
names  at  the  roll-call.  • 

That  Spring,  as  I  have  said,  is  now 
twenty-five  years  away  in  the  past,  but 
the  Spring  this  year  seems  just  the 
same  as  it  was  then.  That  sulphur 
butterfly  going  by  now  is  precisely  like 
the  other  that,  as  a  schoolboy,  I  threw 
my  cap  at,  the  daffodils  are  still  the 
same,  and  now  as  then 

”  from  the  neighboring  vale 
The  caokoo,  straggling  np  the  hill  tops, 
Shonteth  faint  tidings  of  some  gladder  place." 

— Contemporary  Review. 
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longing,  like  the  holding  out  of  one’s 
arms  to  one’s  friends  in  the  hopeless 
distance. 

The  lady  bending  over  the  fire  looked 
up  at  the  little  girl,  and  forgot  that  she 
had  brought  neither  friends  nor  lug. 
gage  with  her.  She  hesitated  for  one 
moment,  and  then  she  took  the  childish 
face  between  her  hands  and  kissed  it. 

"  Thank  you,  dear,  for  your  music,” 
she  said,  gently. 

“  The  piano  is  terribly  out  of  tune,” 
said  the  little  girl  suddenly,  and  she 
ran  out  of  the  room  and  came  back 
carrying  her  knapsack. 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?”  asked 
her  companion. 

”  I  am  going  to  tune  the  piano,”  the 
little  girl  said  ;  and  she  took  a  tuning- 
hammer  out  of  her  knapsack,  and  be¬ 
an  her  work  in  real  earnest.  She  evi- 
ently  knew  what  she  was  about,  and 
pegged  away  at  the  notes  as  though  her 
whole  life  depended  on  the  result. 

The  lady  by  the  fire  was  lost  in 
amazement.  Who  could  she  be  ? 
Without  luggage  and  without  friends, 
and  with  a  tuning-hammer  ! 

Meanwhile  one  of  the  gentlemen  had 
strolled  into  the  salon  ;  but  hearing  the 
sound  of  tuning,  and  being  in  secret 
possession  of  nerves,  he  fled,  saying, 
“  The  tuner,  by  Jove  !” 

A  few  minutes  afterward  Miss  Blake, 


sad  music  too,  full  of  that  undefinable  whose  nerves  were  no  secret  possession. 
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hastened  into  the  salon,  and  in  her 
usual  imperious  fashion  demanded  in¬ 
stant  silence. 

“  I  have  just  done,”  said  the  little 
girl.  “  The  piano  was  so  terribly  out 
of  tune  ;  I  could  not  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion.” 

Miss  Blake,  who  never  listened  to 
what  any  one  said,  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  little  girl  was  the  tuner,  for 
whom  M.  le  Propri6taire  had  promised 
to  send  ;  and  having  bestowed  on  her 
a  condescending  nod,  passed  out  into 
the  garden,  where  she  told  some  of  the 
visitors  that  the  piano  had  been  tuned 
at  last,  and  that  the  tuner  was  a  young 
woman  of  rather  eccentric  appearance. 

“  Really  it  is  quite  abominable  how 
women  thrust  themselves  into  every 
profession,”  she  remarked,  in  her  mas¬ 
culine  voice.  “  It  is  so  unfeminine,  so 
unseemly.” 

There  was  nothing  of  the  feminine 
about  Miss  Blake  :  her  horse  -  cloth 
dress,  her  waistcoat  and  high  collar, 
and  her  billycock  hat  were  of  the  mas¬ 
culine  genus  ;  even  her  nerves  could 
not  bo  called  feminine,  since  we  learn 
from  two  or  three  doctors  (taken  off 
their  guard)  that  nerves  are  neither 
feminine  nor  masculine,  but  common. 

“  I  should  like  to  see  this  tuner,” 
said  one  of  the  tennis-players,  leaning 
against  a  tree. 

“  Here  she  comes,”  said  Miss  Blake, 
as  the  little  girl  was  seen  sauntering 
into  the  garden. 

The  men  put  up  their  eye-glasses, 
and  saw  a  little  l^y  with  a  childish 
face  and  soft  brown  hair,  of  strictly 
feminine  appearance  and  bearing.  The 
goat  came  toward  her  and  began  nib¬ 
bling  at  her  frock.  She  seemed  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  manner  of  goats,  and 
played  with  him  to  his  heart’s  content. 
One  of  the  tennis-players,  Oswald  Ever- 
ard  by  name,  strolled  down  to  the  bank 
where  she  was  having  her  frolic. 

“Good  afternoon,”  he  said,  raising 
his  cap.  “  I  hope  the  goat  is  not  wor¬ 
rying  you.  Poor  little  fellow  !  This  is 
his  last  day  of  play.  He  is  to  be  killed 
to-morrow  for  table  d'hdte.** 

“  What  a  shame  !”  she  said.  “Fancy 
to  be  killed,  and  then  grumbled  at !” 

“  That  is  precisely  what  we  do  here,” 
he  said,  laughing.  “  We  grumble  at 
everything  we  eat.  And  I  own  to  be- 
Nxw  Sebizs.  -  Yoi.  LIX  ,  No  5. 


ing  one  of  the  grumpiest, — though  the 
lady  in  the  horse-cloth  dress  yonder  fol¬ 
lows  close  upon  my  heels.” 

“  She  was  the  lady  who  was  annoyed 
at  me  because  I  tuned  the  piano,”  the 
little  girl  said.  “  Still  it  had  to  be 
done.  It  was  plainly  my  duty.  I 
seemed  to  have  come  for  that  purpose.” 

“  It  has  been  confoundedly  annoying 
having  it  out  of  tune,”  he  said.  “  I’ve 
had  to  give  up  singing  altogether.  But 
what  a  strange  profession  you  have  chc- 
sen  !  V’’ery  unusual,  isn’t  it  ?” 

“  Why,  surely  not,”  she  answered, 
amused.  “  It  seems  to  me  that  every 
other  woman  has  taken  to  it.  The 
wonder  to  me  is  that  any  one  ever 
scores  a  success.  Nowadays,  however, 
no  one  could  amass  a  huge  fortune  out 
of  it.” 

“  No  one,  indeed  !”  replied  Oswald 
Everard,  laughing.  “  What  on  earth 
made  you  take  to  it  ?” 

“  It  took  to  me,”  she  said,  simply. 
“It  wrapt  me  round  with  enthusiasm. 
“  I  could  think  of  nothing  else.  I 
vowed  that  I  would  rise  to  the  top  of 
my  profession.  I  worked  day  and  night. 
But  it  means  incessant  toil  for  years  if 
one  wants  to  make  any  headway.” 

“Good  gracious!.!  thought  it  was 
merely  a  matter  of  a  few  months,”  he 
said,  smiling  at  the  little  girl. 

“  A  few  months !”  she  repeated, 
scornfully.  “  You  are  speaking  the 
language  of  an  amateur.  No  :  one  has 
to  work  faithfully  year  after  year ;  to 
grasp  the  possibilities  and  pass  on  to 
greater  possibilities.  You  imagine  what 
it  must  feel  like  to  touch  the  notes,  and 
know  that  you  are  keeping  the  listeners 
spellbound  ;  that  you  are  taking  them 
into  a  fairyland  of  sound,  where  petty 
personality  is  lost  in  vague  longing  and 
regret.” 

“  I  confess  I  had  not  thought  of  it  in 
that  way,”  he  said,  humbly.  “  I  have 
only  regarded  it  as  a  necessary  everyday 
evil  ;  and  to  be  quite  honest  with  you, 
I  fail  to  see  now  how  it  can  inspire  en¬ 
thusiasm.  I  wish  I  could  see,”  he 
added,  looking  up  at  the  engaging  lit¬ 
tle  figure  before  him. 

“  Never  mind,”  she  said,  laughing 
at  his  distress  ;  “  I  forgive  you.  And 
after  all,  you  are  not  tne  only  person 
who  looks  upon  it  as  anecessary  evil.  My 
poor  old  guardian  abominated  it.  He 
44 
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made  mar^  sacrifices  to  come  and  listen 
to  me.  He  knew  I  liked  to  see  his  kind 
old  face,  and  that  the  presence  of  a  real 
friend  inspired  me  with  confidence.” 

“  I  should  not  have  thought  it  was 
nervous  work,”  he  said. 

“  Try  it  and  see,”  she  answered. 
“  But  surely  you  spoke  of  singing. 
Are  you  not  nervous  when  you  sing  ?” 

“Sometimes,”  he  replied,  rather 
stiffly.  “  But  that  is  slightly  differ¬ 
ent.”  (He  was  very  proud  of  his  sing¬ 
ing,  and  made  a  great  fuss  about  it.) 
“lour  profession,  as  I  remarked  be¬ 
fore,  is  an  unavoidable  nuisance.  When 
I  think  what  I  have  suffered  from  the 
gentlemen  of  your  profession,  I  only 
wonder  that  I  have  any  brains  left.  But 
I  am  uncourteous.” 

“  No,  no,”  she  said.  “  Let  me  hear 
about  your  sufferings.” 

“  Whenever  I  have  specially  wanted 
to  be  quiet,”  he  said,  and  then  he 
lanced  at  her  childish  little  face,  and 
e  hesitated.  “  It  seems  so  rude  of 
me,*’  he  added.  He  was  the  soul  of 
courtesv,  although  he  was  an  amateur 
tenor  singer. 

“  Please  tell  me,”  the  little  girl  said, 
in  her  winning  way. 

“  Well,”  he  said,  gathering  himself 
together,  “it  is  the  one  subject  on 
which  I  can  be  eloquent.  Ever  since  I 
can  remember,  I  have  been  worried  and 
tortured  by  those  rascals.  I  have  tried 
in  every  way  to  escape  from  them,  but 
there  is  a  cruel  fate  working  against 
me.  Yes ;  I  believe  that  all  the  tuners 
in  the  universe  are  in  league  against  me, 
and  have  marked  me  out  for  their  spe¬ 
cial  prey.” 

“A//  the  whatf’  asked  the  little 
girl,  with  a  jerk  in  her  voice. 

“  All  the  tuners,  of  course,”  he  re¬ 
plied,  rather  snappishly.  “  I  know 
that  we  cannot  do  without  them  ;  but, 
good  heavens  !  they  have  no  tact,  no 
consideration,  no  mercy.  Whenever 
I’ve  wanted  to  write  or  read  quietly, 
that  fatal  knock  has  come  at  the  door, 
and  I’ve  known  by  instinct  that  all 
chance  of  peace  was  over.  Whenever 
I’ve  been  giving  a  luncheon-party,  the 
tuner  has  arrived,  with  his  abominable 
black  bag,  and  his  abominable  card, 
which  has  to  be  signed  at  once.  On 
one  occasion  I  was  just  proposing  to  a 
girl  in  her  father’s  library,  when  the 


May, 

tuner  struck  up  in  the  drawing-room. 

I  left  off  suddenly,  and  fled  from  the 
house.  But  there  is  no  escape  from 
these  Sends  :  I  believe  they  are  swarm¬ 
ing  about  in  the  air  like  so  many  bac¬ 
teria.  And  how,  in  the  name  of  good¬ 
ness,  you  should  deliberately  choose  to 
be  one  of  them,  and  should  be  so  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  your  work,  puzzles  me 
beyond  all  words.  Don’t  say  that  you 
carry  a  black  bag,  and  present  cards 
which  have  to  be  filled  up  at  the  most 
inconvenient  time  :  don’t — ” 

He  stopped  suddenly,  for  the  little 
girl  was  convulsed  with  laughter.  She 
laughed  until  the  tears  rolled  down  her 
cheeks  ;  and  then  she  dried  her  eyes 
and  laughed  again. 

“  Excuse  me,”  she  said,  “  I  can’t 
help  myself  ;  it’s  so  funny.” 

“  It  may  be  funny  to  you,”  he  said, 
laughing  in  spite  of  himself  ;  “  but  it 
is  not  funny  to  me.’  ’ 

“Of  course  it  isn’t,”  she  replied, 
making  a  desperate  effort  to  be  serious. 
“  Well,  tell  me  something  more  about 
these  tuners.” 

“  Not  another  word,”  he  said,  gal¬ 
lantly.  “lam  ashamed  of  myself  as  it 
is.  Come  to  the  end  of  the  garden,  and 
let  me  show  you  the  view  down  into  the 
valley.  ” 

She  had  conquered  her  fit  of  merri¬ 
ment,  but  her  face  wore  a  settled  look 
of  mischief,  and  she  was  evidently  the 
possessor  of  some  secret  joke.  She 
seemed  in  capital  health  and  spirits, 
and  had  so  much  to  say  that  was  bright 
and  interesting,  that  Oswald  Everard 
found  himself  becoming  reconciled  to 
the  whole  race  of  tuners.  He  was 
amazed  to  learn  that  she  had  walked  all 
the  way  from  Z,  and  quite  alone  too. 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  think  anything  of 
that,”  she  said ;  “  I  had  a  splendid 
time,  and  I  caught  four  rare  butter¬ 
flies.  I  would  not  have  missed  those 
for  anything.  As  for  the  going  about 
by  myself,  that  is  a  second  nature.  Be¬ 
sides,  I  do  not  belong  to  any  one.  That 
has  its  advantages,  and  I  suppose  its 
disadvantages ;  but  at  present  I  have 
only  discovered  the  advantages.  The 
dis^vantages  will  discover  them¬ 
selves  !” 

“  I  believe  you  are  what  the  novels 
call  an  advanced  young  woman,”  he 
said.  “  Perhaps  you  give  lectures  on 
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Woman's  Suffrage  or  something  of  that 
sort  ?’  ’ 

“  I  have  very  often  mounted  the 
platform,”  she  answered.  ‘‘  In  fact,  I 
am  never  so  happy  as  when  addressing 
an  immense  audience.  A  most  unfemi- 
nine  thing  to  do,  isn’t  it  ?  What  would 
the  lady  yonder  in  the  horse-cloth  dress 
and  billycock  hat  say  ?  Don’t  you 
think  you  ought  to  go  and  help  her  to 
drive  away  the  goat  ?  She  looks  so 
frightened.  She  interests  me  deeply. 
I  wonder  whether  she  has  written  an 
essay  on  the  Feminine  in  Woman.  I 
should  like  to  read  it :  it  would  do  me 
so  much  good.” 

”  You  are  at  least  a  true  woman,” 
he  said,  laughing,  “for  I  see  you  can 
be  spiteful.  The  tuning  has  not  driven 
that  away.” 

“  Ah,  I  had  forgotten  about  the  tun¬ 
ing,”  she  answered,  brightly  ;  “  but 
now  you  remind  me,  I  have  been  seized 
by  a  great  idea.” 

“  Won’t  you  tell  it  to  me  ?”  he 
asked. 

“  No,”  she  answered.  “  I  keep  my 
great  ideas  for  myself,  and  work  them 
out  in  secret.  And  this  one  is  particu¬ 
larly  amusing.  What  fun  I  shall  have  !’  ’ 

“  But  why  keep  the  fun  to  your¬ 
self  ?”  he  said.  “We  all  want  to  be 
amused  here  ;  we  all  want  to  be  stirred 
up  :  a  little  fun  would  be  a  charity.” 

“  Very  well,  since  you  wish  it,  you 
shall  be  stirred  up,”  she  answered  ; 
“  but  you  must  give  me  time  to  work 
out  my  great  idea.  I  do  not  hurry 
about  things,  not  even  about  my  pro¬ 
fessional  duties.  For  I  have  a  strong 
feeling  that  it  is  vulgar  to  be  always 
amassing  riches  !  As  I  have  neither  a 
husband  nor  a  brother  to  support,  I  have 
chosen  less  wealth,  and  more  leisure  to 
enjoy  all  the  loveliness  of  life  !  So  you 
seel  take  my. time  about  everything. 
And  to-morrow  I  shall  catch  butterflies 
at  my  leisure,  and  lie  among  the  dear 
old  pines,  and  work  at  my  great  idea.  ” 

“I  shall  catch  butterflies,”  said  her 
companion.  “  And  I  too  shall  lie 
among  the  dear  old  pines.” 

“Just  as  you  please,”  she  said  ;  and 
at  that  moment  the  table  d'hdte  bell 
rang. 

The  little  girl  hastened  to  the  bureau 
and  spoke  rapidly  in  German  to  the 
cashier. 


“  Ach,  Fraulein  !”  he  said.  “You 
are  not  really  serious  ?” 

“Yes,  I  am,”  she  said.  “I  don’t 
want  them  to  know  mj  name.  It  will 
only  worry  me.  Say  I  am  the  young 
lady  who  tuned  the  piano.” 

She  had  scarcely  given  these  direc¬ 
tions  and  mounted  to  her  room  when 
Oswald  Everard,  who  was  unusually  in¬ 
terested  in  his  mysterious  companion, 
came  to  the  bureau  and  asked  for  the 
name  of  the  little  lady. 

“  Es  ist  das  Fraulein  welches  das 
Piano  gestimmt  hat,”  answered  the 
man,  returning  with  unusual  quickness 
to  his  account-book. 

No  one  spoke  to  the  little  girl  at  table 
d'h6te ;  but  for  all  that,  she  enjoyed 
her  dinner,  and  gave  her  serious  atten¬ 
tion  to  all  the  courses.  Being  thus 
solidly  occupied,  she  had  not  much  lei¬ 
sure  to  bestow  on  the  conversation  of  the 
other  guests.  Nor  was  it  specially  origi¬ 
nal  :  it  treated  of  the  shortcomings  of 
the  chef,  the  tastelessness  of  the  soup, 
the  toughness  of  the  beef,  and  all  the 
many  failings  which  go  to  complete  a 
mountain-hotel  dinner.  But  suddenly, 
so  it  seemed  to  the  little  girl,  this  time- 
honored  talk  passed  into  another  phase  : 
she  heard  the  word  music  mentioned, 
and  she  became  at  once  interested  to 
learn  what  these  people  had  to  say  on  a 
subject  which  was  dearer  to  her  than 
any  other. 

“For  my  own  part,”  said  astern- 
looking  old  man,  “  I  have  no  words  to 
describe  what  a  gracious  comfort  music 
has  been  to  me  all  my  life.  It  is  the 
noblest  language  which  man  may  under¬ 
stand  and  speak.  And  1  sometimes 
think  that  those  who  know  it,  or  know 
something  of  it,  are  able  at  rare  mo¬ 
ments  to  find  an  answer  to  life’s  per¬ 
plexing  problems.” 

The  little  girl  looked  up  from  her 
plate.  Robert  Browning’s  words  rose 
to  her  lips,  but  she  did  not  give  them 
utterance — 

“  God  has  a  few  of  ns  whom  He  whispers  in 
the  ear ; 

The  rest  may  reason,  and  welcome  ;  ’tis  we 
masioians  know.” 

“  I  have  lived  through  a  long  life,” 
said  another  elderly  man,  “  and  have 
therefore  had  my  share  of  trouble  ;  but 
the  grief  of  being  obliged  to  give  up 
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music  was  the  grief  which  held  me 
longest,  or  which  perhaps  has  never  left 
me.  I  still  crave  for  the  gracious  pleas¬ 
ure  of  touching  once  more  the  strings 
of  a  violoncello,  and  hearing  the  dear 
tender  voice  singing  and  throbbing  and 
answering  even  to  such  poor  skill  as 
mine.  T  still  yearn  to  take  my  part  in 
concerted  music,  and  be  one  of  those 
privileged  to  play  Beethoven’s  string 
quartettes.  But  that  will  have  to  be  in 
another  incarnation,  I  think.  ” 

He  glanced  at  his  shrunken  arm,  and 
then,  as  though  ashamed  of  this  allu¬ 
sion  to  his  own  personal  infirmity,  he 
added  hastily— 

“But  when  the  first  pang  of  such  a 
pain  is  over,  there  remains  the  comfort 
of  being  a  listener.  At  first  one  does 
not  think  it  a  comfort ;  but  as  time 
goes  on,  there  is  no  resisting  its  magic 
^^influence.  And  Lowell  said  rightly, 

‘  that  one  of  God’s  great  charities  is 
music.’  ’’ 

“  I  did  not  know  you  were  musical, 
Mr.  Keith,”  said  an  English  lady.  “  You 
have  never  before  spoken  of  music.” 

“  Perhaps  not,  madam,”  he  answered. 
“  One  does  not  often  speak  of  what  one 
'^cares  for  most  of  all.  But  when  I  am 
in  Loudon,  I  rarely  miss  hearing  our 
best  players.” 

At  this  point  others  joined  in,  and 
the  various  merits  of  eminent  pianists 
were  warmly  discussed. 

“  What  a  wonderful  name  that  little 
English  lady  has  made  for  herself  !” 
said  the  Major,  who  was  considered  an 
authority  on  all  subjects.  “  I  would 
go  anywhere  to  hear  Miss  Thyra  Flower- 
dew.  We  all  ought  to  be  very  proud  of 
her.  She  has  taken  even  the  German 
musical  world  by  storm,  and  they  say 
her  recitals  at  Paris  have  been  brilliant¬ 
ly  successful.  I  myself  have  heard  her 
at  New  York,  Leipsic,  London,  Berlin, 
and  even  Chicago.’’ 

The  little  girl  stirred  uneasily  in  her 
chair. 

“  I  don’t  think  Miss  Flowerdew  has 
ever  been  to  Chicago,”  she  said. 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  The  ad¬ 
mirer  of  Miss  Thyra  Flowerdew  looked 
much  annoyed,  and  twiddled  his  watch- 
chain.  He  had  meant  to  say  Philadel¬ 
phia,  but  he  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  own  to  his  mistake. 

“  What  impertinence  !”  said  one  of 


the  ladies  to  Miss  Blake.  “  What  can 
she  know  about  it  ?  Is  she  not  the 
young  person  who  tuned  the  piano  ?” 

“  Perhaps  she  tunes  Miss  Thvra 
Flowerdew’ s  piano  !”  suggested 
Blake  in  a  loud  whisper. 

“You  are  right,  madam,”  said  the 
little  girl,  ouietly.  “  I  have  often 
tuned  Miss  Flowerdew’s  piano.’’ 

There  was  another  embarrassing  si¬ 
lence  ;  and  then  a  lovely  old  lady,  whom 
every  one  reverenced,  came  to  the  res¬ 
cue. 

“  I  think  her  playing  is  simply  su- 

Eerb,”  she  said.  “  Nothing  that  I  ever 
ear  satisfies  me  so  entirely.  She  has 
all  the  tenderness  of  an  angel’s  touch.” 

“  Listening  to  her,”  said  the  Major, 
who  had  now  recovered  from  his  annoy¬ 
ance  at  being  interrupted,  “  one  be¬ 
comes  unconscious  of  her  presence,  for 
she  is  the  music  itself.  And  that  is 
rare.  It  is  but  seldom  nowadays  that 
we  are  allowed  to  forget  the  personality 
of  the  player.  And  yet  her  personality 
is  an  unusual  one  :  having  once  seen 
her,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  forget  her. 
I  should  recognize  her  anywhere.” 

As  he  spoke,  he  glanced  at  the  little 
tuner,  and  could  not  help  admiring  her 
dignified  composure  under  circum¬ 
stances  which  might  have  been  distress¬ 
ing  to  any  one  ;  and  when  she  rose  with 
the  others,  he  followed  her,  and  said, 
stiffly — 

“  I  regret  that  I  was  the  indirect 
cause  of  putting  you  in  an  awkward 
position.” 

“  It  is  really  of  no  consequence,”  she 
said,  brightly.  “  If  you  think  I  was 
impertinent,  I  ask  your  forgiveness.  I 
did  not  mean  to  be  officious.  The 
words  were  spoken  before  I  was  aware 
of  them.” 

She  passed  into  the  salon,  where  she 
found  a  quiet  corner  for  herself, 'and 
read  some  of  the  newspapers.  No  one 
took  the  slightest  notice  of  her  :  not  a 
word  was  spoken  to  her  ;  but  when  she 
relieved  the  company  of  her  presence, 
her  impertinence  was  commented  on. 

“  I  am  sorry  that  she  heard  what  I 
said,”  remarked  Miss  Blake.  “  But 
she  did  not  seem  to  mind.  These 
young  women  who  go  out  into  the 
world  lose  the  ed^e  of  their  sensitive¬ 
ness  and  femininity.  I  have  always 
observed  that.” 
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“  How  much  they  are  spared  then  !’* 
answered  some  one. 

Meanwhile  the  little  girl  slept  sound¬ 
ly.  She  had  merry  dreams,  and  finally 
woke  up  laughing.  She  hurried  over 
her  breakfast,  and  then  stood  ready  to 
go  for  a  butterfly-hunt.  She  looked 
thoroughly  happy,  and  evidently  had 
found,  and  was  holding  tightly  the  key 
to,  life’s  enjoyment. 

Oswald  Everard  was  waiting  on  the 
balcony,  and  he  reminded  her  that  he 
intended  to  go  with  her. 

“  Come  along,  then,”  she  answered  ; 
“  we  must  not  lose  a  moment.” 

They  caught  butterflies,  they  picked 
flowers,  they  ran  ;  they  lingered  by  the 
wayside,  they  sang ;  they  mimbed,  and 
he  marvelled  at  her  easy  speed.  Noth¬ 
ing  seemed  to  tire  her,  and  everything 
seemed  to  delight  her, — the  flowers,  the 
birds,  the  clouds,  the  grasses,  and  the 
fragrance  of  the  pine-woods. 

“  Is  it  not  good  to  live  ?”  she  cried. 
“Is  it  not  splendid  to  take  in  this 
scented  air  ?  Draw  in  as  many  long 
breaths  as  you  can.  Isn’t  it  good  ? 
Don’t  you  feel  now  as  though  you  were 
ready  to  move  mountains  ?  Ido.  What 
a  dear  old  nurse  Nature  is  !  How  she 
pets  us,  and  gives  us  the  best  of  her 
treasures  !” 

Her  happiness  invaded  Oswald  Ever¬ 
ard’ s  soul,  and  he  felt  like  schoolboy 
once  more,  rejoicing  in  a  fine  day,  and 
his  liberty  ;  with  nothing  to  spoil  the 
freshness  of  the  air,  and  nothing  to 
threaten  the  freedom  of  the  moment. 

“Is  it  not  good  to  live  ?”  he  cried. 
/“Yes,  indeed  it  is,  if  we  know  how 
^  to  enjoy.” 

They  had  come  upon  some  hay-mak¬ 
ers,  and  the  little  girl  hastened  up  to 
help  them.  There  she  was  in  the  midst 
of  them,  laughing  and  talking  to  the 
women,  and  helping  them  to  pile  up 
the  hay  on  the  shoulders  of  a  broad- 
backed  man,  who  then  conveyed  his 
burden  to  a  pear-shaped  stack.  Oswald 
Everard  watched  his  companion  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  quite  forgetting  his 
dignity  as  an  amateur  tenor  singer,  he 
too  lent  his  aid,  and  did  not  leave  off 
until  his  companion  sank  exhausted  on 
the  ground. 

“  Oh,”  she  laughed,  “  what  delight¬ 
ful  work  for  a  very  short  time  !  Come 


along  ;  let  us  go  into  that  brown  chalet 
yonder  and  ask  for  some  milk.  I  am 
simply  parched  with  thirst.  Thank 
you,  but  I  prefer  to  carry  my  own  flow¬ 
ers.” 

“  What  an  independent  little  lady 
you  are,”  he  said. 

“  It  is  quite  necessary  in  our  profes¬ 
sion,  I  can  assure  you,”  she  said,  with 
a  tone  of  mischief  in  her  voice.  ”  That 
reminds  me  that  my  profession  is  evi¬ 
dently  not  looked  upon  with  any  favor 
by  the  visitors  of  the  notel.  I  am  heart¬ 
broken  to  think  that  I  have  not  won 
the  esteem  of  that  lady  in  the  billycock 
hat.  What  will  she  say  to  you  for  com¬ 
ing  out  with  me  ?  And  what  will  she 
say  of  me  for  allowing  you  to  come  ?  I 
wonder  whether  she  will  say,  ‘  How  un- 
feminine  !’  I  wish  I  could  hear  her  !” 

“  I  don’t  suppose  you  care,”  he  said. 
“  You  seem  to  be  a  wild  little  bird.” 

”  I  don’t  care  wdiat  a  person  of  that 
description  says,”  replied  his  compan¬ 
ion. 

“  What  on  earth  made  you  contradict 
the  Major  at  dinner  last  night?’’  he 
asked.  “  I  was  not  at  the  table,  but 
some  one  told  me  of  the  incident ;  and 
I  felt  very  sorry  about  it.  What  could 
you  know  of  Miss  Thyra  Flowerdew  ?” 

“  Well,  considering  that  she  is  in  my 
profession,  of  course  I  know  something 
about  her,”  said  the  little  girl. 

‘‘  Confound  it  all !”  he  said,  rather 
rudely.  ‘‘  Surely  there  is  some  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  bellows-blower  and 
the  organist.” 

“  Absolutely  none,”  she  answered — 
‘‘merely  a  variation  of  the  original 
theme  !” 

As  she  spoke  she  knocked  at  the  door 
of  tbo  chalet,  and  asked  the  old  dame 
to  give  them  some  milk.  They  sat  in 
the  Stube,  and  the  little  girl  looked 
about,  and  admired  the  spinning  wheel, 
and  the  quaint  chairs,  and  the  queer 
old  jugs,  and  the  pictures  on  the  wall. 

“  Ah,  but  you  shall  see  the  other 
room,”  the  old  peasant  woman  said, 
and  she  led  them  into  a  small  apatt- 
ment,  which  was  evidently  intended  for 
a  study.  It  bore  evidences  of  unusual 
t^ste  and  care,  and  one  could  see  that 
some  loving  hand  had  been  trying  to 
make  it  a  real  sanctum  of  reflnement. 
There  was  even  a  small  piano.  A  carved 
book-rack  was  fastened  to  the  wall. 
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The  old  dame  did  not  speak  at  first ; 
she  gave  her  guests  time  to  recover 
from  the  astonishment  which  she  felt 
they  must  be  experiencing  ;  then  she 
pointed  proudly  to  the  piano. 

“  I  bought  that  for  my  daughters,” 
she  said,  with  a  strange  mixture  of  sad¬ 
ness  and  triumph.  “  I  wanted  to  keep 
them  at  home  with  me,  and  I  saved  and 
saved  and  got  enough  money  to  buy  the 
piano.  They  had  always  wanted  to 
have  one,  and  I  tho^ht  they  would 
then  stay  with  me.  They  liked  music 
and  books,  and  I  knew  they  would  be 
glad  to  have  a  room  of  their  own  where 
they  might  read  and  play  and  study  ; 
and  so  1  gave  them  this  corner.” 

“  Well,  mother,”  asked  the  little 
girl,  “  and  where  are  they  this  after¬ 
noon  ?” 

‘‘  Ah  !”  she  answered,  sadly,  “  they 
did  not  care  to  stay.  But  it  was  natu¬ 
ral  enough  ;  and  I  was  foolish  to  grieve. 
Besides,  they  come  to  see  me — ” 

“  And  then  they  play  to  you  ?”  asked 
the  little  girl,  gently. 

“  They  say  the  piano  is  out  of  tune,” 
the  old  dame  said.  “  I  don’t  know. 
Perhaps  you  can  tell.” 

The  little  girl  sat  down  to  the  piano, 
and  struck  a  few  chords. 

“  Yes,”  she  said.  ‘‘  It  is  badly  out 
of  tune.  Give  me  the  tuning-hammer. 
I  am  sorry,”  she  added,  smiling  at  Os 
wald  Everard,  ‘  ‘  but  I  cannot  neglect 
my  duty.  Don’t  wait  for  me.” 

‘‘  I  will  wait  for  you,”  he  said  sul¬ 
lenly  ;  and  he  went  into  the  balcony 
and  smoked  his  pipe,  and  tried  to  pos¬ 
sess  his  soul  in  patience. 

When  she  had  faithfully  done  her 
work,  she  played  a  few  simple  melodies, 
such  as  she  knew  the  old  woman  would 
love  and  understand  ;  and  she  turned 
away  when  she  saw  that  the  listener’s 
eyes  were  moist. 

“  Play  once  again,”  the  old  woman 
whispered.  ‘‘lam  dreaming  of  beau¬ 
tiful  things.” 

So  the  little  tuner  touched  the  keys 
again  with  all  the  tenderness  of  an 
angel. 

‘‘  Tell  your  daughters,”  she  said,  as 
she  rose  to  say  good-bye,  “  that  the 
piano  is  now  in  good  tune.  Then  they 
will  play  to  you  the  next  time  they 
come.” 

‘‘  I  shall  always  remember  you,  made- 


May, 

moiselle,”  the  old  woman  said ;  and, 
almost  unconsciously,  she  too  took  the 
childish  face  and  kissed  it. 

Oswald  Everard  was  waiting  for  his 
companion  in  the  hay-field  ;  and  when 
the  apologized  to  him  for  this  little  pro- 
fessional  intermezzo,  as  she  called  it, 
she  recovered  from  his  sulkiness  and  re¬ 
adjusted  his  nerves,  which  the  noise  of 
the  tuning  had  somewhat  disturbed. 

‘‘  It  was  very  good  of  you  to  tune  the 
old  dame’s  piano,”  he  said,  looking  at 
her  with  renewed  interest. 

‘‘  Some  one  had  to  do  it,  of  course,” 
she  answered,  brightly,  “  and  I  am  glad 
the  chance  fell  to  me.  What  a  comfort 
it  is  to  think  that  the  next  time  those 
daughters  come  to  see  her,  they  will 
play  to  her,  and  make  her  very  happy 
— poor  old  dear  !” 

‘‘  You  puzzle  me  greatly,”  he  said. 
“  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  think 
what  made  you  choose  your  calling. 
You  must  have  many  gifts — any  one 
who  talks  with  you  must  see  that  at 
once  ;  and  you  play  quite  nicely  too.” 

“  I  am  sorry  that  my  profession  sticks 
in  your  throat,”  she  answered.  “Do 
be  thankful  that  I  am  nothing  worse 
than  a  tuner.  For  I  might  be  some¬ 
thing  worse — a  snob,  for  instance.” 

And,  so  speaking,  she  dashed  after  a 
butterfly,  and  left  him  to  recover  from 
her  words.  He  was  conscious  of  hav¬ 
ing  deserved  a  reproof  ;  and  when  at 
last  he  overtook  her,  he  said  as  much, 
and  asked  for  her  kind  indulgence. 

“  I  forgive  you,”  she  said,  laughing. 
“  You  and  I  are  not  looking  at  things 
from  the  same  point  of  view  ;  but  we 
have  had  a  splendid  morning  together, 
and  I  have  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it. 
And  to-morrow  I  go  on  my  way.” 

“  And  to-morrow  you  go,”  he  re¬ 
peated.  “  Can  it  not  be  the  day  after 
to-morrow  ?'  ’ 

“  I  am  a  bird  of  passage,”  she  said, 
shaking  her  head.  “  You  must  not 
seek  to  detain  me.  I  have  taken  my 
rest,  and  off  I  go  to  other  climes.” 

They  had  arrived  at  the  hotel,  and 
Oswald  Everard  saw  no  more  of  his 
companion  until  the  evening,  when  she 
came  down  rather  late  for  table  d’hMe. 
She  hurried  over  her  dinner  and  went 
into  the  salon.  She  closed  the  door 
and  sat  down  to  the  piano,  and  lingered 
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there  without  touching  the  keys  :  once 
or  twice  she  raised  her  hands,  and  then 
she  let  them  rest  on  the  notes,  and  half- 
unconsciously  they  began  to  move  and 
make  sweet  music,  and  then  they  drifted 
into  Schumann’s  Ahendlied^  and  then 
the  little  girl  played  some  of  his  Kin- 
derscenen,  and  some  of  his  Fantasie 
Stiicke,  and  some  of  his  songs. 

Her  touch  and  feeling  were  exquisite, 
and  her  phrasing  betrayed  the  true 
musician.  The  strains  of  music  reached 
the  dining-room,  and  one  by  one  the 
guests  came  creeping  in,  moved  by  the 
music  and  anxious  to  see  the  musician. 

The  little  girl  did  not  look  up  :  she 
was  in  a  Schumann  mood  that  evening, 
and  only  the  players  of  Schumann  know 
what  enthralling  possession  he  takes  of 
their  very  spirit.  All  the  passion  and 
pathos  and  wildness  and  longing  had 
found  an  inspired  interpreter ;  and 
those  who  listened  to  her  were  held  by 
the  magic  which  was  her  own  secret, 
and  which  had  won  for  her  such  honor 
as  comes  only  to  the  few.  She  under¬ 
stood  Schumann’s  music,  and  was  at 
her  best  with  him. 

Had  she,  perhaps,  chosen  to  play  his 
music  this  evening  because  she  wished 
to  be  at  her  best  ?  or  was  she  merely 
being  impelled  by  an  overwhelming 
force  within  her  ?  Perhaps  it  was  some¬ 
thing  of  both. 

Was  she  wishing  to  humiliate  these 
people  who  had  received  her  so  coldly  ? 
This  little  girl  was  only  human  ;  per¬ 
haps  there  was  something  of  that  feel¬ 
ing  too.  Who  can  tell?  But  she  played 
as  she  had  never  played  in  London,  or 
Paris,  or  Berlin,  or  New  York,  or  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

At  last  she  arrived  at  the  Carneval, 
and  those  who  heard  her,  declared  after¬ 
ward  that  they  had  never  listened  to  a 
more  magnificent  rendering.  The  ten¬ 
derness  was  BO  restrained  ;  the  vigor 
was  so  refined.  When  the  last  notes  of 
that  spirited  Marche  des  DavidsbUndler 
centre  les  Philistins  had  died  away,  she 
glanced  at  Oswald  Everard,  who  was 
standing  near  her,  almost  dazed. 

“  And  now  my  favorite  piece  of  all,” 
she  said,  and  she  at  once  began  the 
Second  Novellette,  the  finest  of  the 
eight,  but  seldom  played  in  public. 

What  can  one  say  of  the  wild  rush  of 


the  leading  theme,  and  the  pathetic 
longing  of  the  Intermezzo  ?  — 

"  The  murmnring  dying  notes 
that  fall  as  soft  as  snow  on  the  sea 


”  The  passionate  strain  that  deeply  going, 

refines  the  bosom  it  trembles  throngh.’  ’ 

What  can  one  say  of  those  vague  aspira¬ 
tions  and  finest  thoughts  which  possess 
the  very  dullest  among  us  when  such 
music  as  that  which  the  little  girl  had 
chosen,  catches  us  and  keeps  us,  if  only 
for  a  passing  moment,  but  that  moment 
of  the  rarest  worth  and  loveliness  in  our 
unlovely  lives  ? 

What  can  one  say  of  the  highest  mu¬ 
sic,  except  that,  like  death,  it  is  the 
great  leveller  :  it  gathers''  us  all  to  its 
tender  keeping — and  we  rest. 

"The  little'girl  ceased  playing.  There 
was  not  a  sound  to  be  heard  ;  the  magic 
was  still  holding  her  listeners.  When 
at  last  they  had  freed  themselves  with 
a  sigh,  they  pressed  forward  to  greet 
her. 

‘‘  There  is  only  one  person  who  can 
play  like  that,”  cried  the  Major,  with 
sudden  inspiration — ‘‘  she  is  Miss  Thyra 
Flowerdew.” 

The  little  girl  smiled. 

“  That  is  my  name,”  she  said,  sim¬ 
ply  ;  and  she  slipped  out  of  the  room. 

The  next  morning,  at  an  early  hour, 
the  Bird  of  Passage  took  her  flight  on¬ 
ward,  but  she  was  not  destined  to  go  off 
unobserved.  Oswald  Everard  saw  the 
little  figure  swinging  along  the  road, 
and  he  overtook  her. 

“  You  little  wild  bird!”  he  said; 
“  and  so  this  was  your  great  idea  :  to 
have  your  fun  out  of  us  all,  and  then 
play  to  us  and  make  us  feel,  1  don’t 
know  how — and  then  to  go.” 

“  You  said  the  company  wanted  stir¬ 
ring  up,'  ’  she  answered  ;  “  and  I  rather 
fancy  I  have  stirred  them  up.” 

“  And  what  do  you  suppose  you  have 
done  for  me  ?”  he  asked. 

“  I  hope  I  have  proved  to  you  that 
the  bellows-blower  and  the  organist  are 
sometimes  identical,”  she  answered. 

But  he  shook  his  head. 

“Little  wild  bird,”  he  said,  “you 
have  given  me  a  great  idea,  and  I  will 
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tell  you  what  it  is — to  tame  you.  So 
good-bye  for  the  present.’' 

“  Good-bye,”  she  said.  “  But  wild 
birds  are  not  so  easily  tamed. 


Then  she  waved  her  hand  over  her 
head,  and  went  on  her  way  singing.— 
Blacktoood's  Magazine. 


THE  AET  OF  READING  BOOKS.* 

BY  J.  E.  C.  WELLDON. 

The  cities  and  parishes  which  have  'they  have  (as  he  that  hath  a  dropsy,  the 
taken  advantage  of  the  Public  Libraries  more  he  drinks  the  thirstier  he  is)  tlie 
Act  seem  to  me  to  have  been  wise  in  more  they  covet  to  learn,  and  the  last 
their  generation.  They  have  under-  day  is  junons  and  then  he 

stood  the  civilizing  and  refining  power  relates  the  following  story,  which  is 
of  literature.  They  have  seen  in  it  the  worth  remembering,  “  Heinsius,  the 
antidote,  or  one  of  the  antidotes,  against  keeper  of  the  library  at  Leyden  in  IIol- 
what  is  mean  and  materialistic  in  mod-  land,  was  mewed  up  in  it  all  the  year 
ern  life.  It  is  related  by  the  historian  long  ;  and  that,  which  to  my  thinking 
Diodorus  Siculus  that  over  the  doors  of  would  have  bred  a  loathing,  caused  ia 
the  great  Egyptian  Library  of  Osyman-  him  a  greater  liking.  ,  ‘  I  no  sooner 
dyas — the  king  who  gave  his  name,  as  (saith  he)  come  into  the  library,  but  I 
you  may  remember,  to  Shelley’s  sonnet  bolt  the  door  to  me,  excluding  lust,  ani- 
— were  inscribed  the  Greek  words  i'vxgs  bition,  avarice,  and  all  such  vices,  whose 
laTpeiov,  which  mean  “  the  sanatorium  name  is  idleness,  the  mother  of  igno- 
of  the  soul.”  For  the  soul  may  be  vale-  ranee  and  melancholy  herself,  and  in 
tudinarian  like  the  body  ;  and,  like  the  the  very  lap  of  eternity,  among  so  many 
body,  it  has  need  of  a  bracing  disci-  divine  souls,  I  take  my  seat  with  so 
pline.  You  can  never  cure  any  human  lofty  a  spirit  and  sweet  content  that  I 
ill  by  preaching  against  it ;  you  must  pity  all  our  great  ones  and  rich  ones 
supplant  it  by  some  wholesome  vital  in-  that  know  not  this  happiness.’  ’  ’ 
fluence.  The  “expulsive  power  of  a  It  would  be  unsafe,  perhaps,  to  pre- 
new  affection,”  as  Cardinal  Newman  diet  that  many  who  hear  me  will  use 
has  called  it  in  one  of  his  sermons,  is  this  library  in  the  spirit  of  Heinsius. 
the  only  means  of  driving  out  old  affec-  But  the  love  of  books  is  one  of  the 
tions.  No  doubt  he  was  thinking  of  greatest  blessings  in  lifei'  Only  you 
religion,  and  he  meant  that  one  relig-  cannot  love  a  book  all  at  once  ;  with 
ious  faith  can  be  eradicated  only  by  an-  books,  as  with  men  and  women,  love  is 
other  ;  it  is  proof  against  mere  denial,  the  privilege  of  long  intimacy.  It  is 
But  one  taste  or  habit  also  yields  only  only  when  books  have  been  read  and  re- 
I  ’to  another  ;  it  is  not  destroy^  but  sup-  read,  and,  as  it  were,  clasped  to  the 
planted.  And  if  you  would  draw  men  heart,  that  they  become  in  Macaulay’s 
away  from  the  public-house,  or  the  words,  “  the  old  friends  who  are  never 
“  bucket-shop,”  and  from  such  associa-  seen  with  new  faces  ;  who  are  the  same 
tions  as  are  congenial  to  these  places,  in  wealth  and  in  poverty,  in  glory  and  in 
you  must  awaken  in  them  higher  tastes  obscurity.”  To  know  even  one  book 
I  and  aspirations,  and  of  these  the  love  of  in  this  waj  is  to  gain  a  spiritual  revela- 
reading  is  the  chief.  May  I  commend  tion.  It  is  thus  that  the  study  of  the 
to  you  a  passage  taken  from  a  book  Bible,  even  as  literature,  has  so  profound- 
y  which  is  not  so  popular  nowadays  as  it  ly  affected  English  life  and  thought ; 
was  once.  Burton’s  Anatomy  of  M elan-  for  it  often  seems  to  mo  that  the  most 
cholyf  You  know  he  treats  first  of  the  sharply  drawn  of  all  dividing  lines  in 
causes  of  melancholy  among  men,  and  English  history  is  between  reading  and 
then  of  its  cure  :  he  says,  “  So  sweet  is  non-reading  England,  or,  in  other 
'  the  delight  of  study  the  more  learning  words,  between  England  without  the 

-  Bible  and  England  with  it.  Our  fore- 

*  Ad  address  delivered  on  January  4th  at  the  fathers  were  contented  with  one  book  | 
opening  of  the  Kilbam  Public  Library.  we  are  sometimes  not  contented  with 
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many.  Gibbon  says,  in  his  autobiogra¬ 
phy,  that  he  would  not  “  exchange  his 
early  and  invincible  love  of  reading  for 
the  treasures  of  India.”  But  modern 
education  has  so  far  eq^ualized  the  social 
classes  of  the  community  that  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  reading,  which  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century  was  enjoyed  by  a  small 
cultivated  minority,  has  already  be¬ 
come,  or  is  fast  becoming,  the  boon  of  all. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  realize 
what  a  change  the  universality  of  read¬ 
ing  and  writing,  which  has  only  come 
to  be  true  since  the  Education  Act  of 
1870,  has  made  in  the  English-speaking 
world  ?  It  is  not  the  only  change 
which  distinguishes  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  from  all  the  preceding  centuries  ; 
for*  I  suppose  (to  take  one  example) 
there  is  no  reflection  more  curious  than 
tliat  the  means  of  locomotion  should 
have  remained  practically  the  same  from 
the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  until  the  reign 
of  King  George  the  Fourth,  and  then 
should  have  been  revolutionized  in  a 
day.  But  fifty  years  ago  a  girl  who  left 
her  village  in  the  country  for  domestic 
service  was  cut  off  from  her  home,  her 
family,  and  all  the  associations  of  her 
past  life ;  she  could  not  write  to  her 
parents,  nor  they  to  her  ;  and  if  they 
did  write,  or  get  somebody  to  write  for 
them,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  read 
their  letter  ;  she  might  be  ill,  she  might 
be  ruined,  she  might  be  dead,  and  the 
probability  was  that  nobody  who  felt  a 
natural  interest  in  her  story  would 
know  anything  about  her.  How  differ¬ 
ent  it  all  is  now,  when,  by  the  gentle 
arts  of  reading  and  writing,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  photography,  that  beneficent 
means  of  keeping  the  memory  of  our 
absent  friends  and  children  alive  within 
our  hearts,  there  is  not  an  incident  of 
her  life,  wherever  she  may  be,  but  it  is 
familiarly  known  to  all  the  members  of 
her  family  !  Dreary  indeed  was  the 
old  age  of  the  poor  fifty  years  ago,  with¬ 
out  books,  without  newspapers,  without 
any  broadening  interests.  But  to-day, 
even  where  the  parents  cannot  read, 
their  children  are  their  interpreters  of 
human  things,  and  whatever  pain  the 
parents  may  feel,  as  is  not  unnatural, 
in  the  consciousness  of  their  own  inferi¬ 
ority,  is  more  than  compensated  by 
their  honest  pride  in  their  children’s 
culture. 


You,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  whom 
this  library  will  offer  in  futuie  the  re¬ 
sources  of  its  many  thousand  volumes 
wdll  all  be  readers  ;  and  I  do  not  see 
how  I  can  better  utilize  the  few  minutes 
in  which  I  have  the  honor  of  addressing 
you  than  by  trying  to  give  you  such  ad¬ 
vice  as  will  help  you  to  read  wisely.  For 
most  of  those  who  employ  this  library 
will  not  be  students  ;  they  will  not  have 
unlimited  time  for  reading  books  ;  it  is, 
perhaps,  only  for  a  brief  hour,  when 
the  toil  of  the  day  is  done,  that  they 
will  think  of  getting  literary  informa¬ 
tion.  Sydney  Smith  said  once  :  ”  Live 
always  in  the  best  company  when  you 
read.  No  one  in  youth  thinks  on  the 
value  of  time.  Do  you  ever  reflect  how 
you  pass  your  life  ?  If  you  live  to  sev¬ 
enty-two,  which  I  hope  you  may,  your 
life  is  spent  in  the  following  manner  : 
An  hour  a  day  is  three  years  ;  this 
makes  twenty-seven  years  sleeping,  nine 
years  dressing,  nine  years  at  table,  six 
years  playing  with  children,  nine  years 
walking,  drawing,  and  visiting,  six  years 
shopping  and  three  years  quarrelling.’* 
It  may  be  permitt^  me  to  hope  that 
you  will  not  spend  your  life — at  least, 
the  ladies  will  not — altogether  in  this 
way,  partly  because  you  will  enjoy  the 
benefits,  moral  as  well  as  intellectual, 
of  this  library.  Yet,  however  econom¬ 
ical  of  your  time  you  may  be,  it  will  be 
a  practical  difficulty  for  you  or  for 
any  one  in  the  present  day  to  cope  with 
the  vast  and  ever-increasing  mass  of  lit¬ 
erature.  It  is  perhaps  three  thousand 
years  since  the  invention  or  use  of  writ¬ 
ing,  and  during  that  time  the  writers  of 
many  nations  and  many  ages  have  been 
pouring  out  books,  until  the  stream  of 
literature  has  swollen  into  a  cataract — 
a  very  Niagara  of  books — which  sweeps, 
or  threatens  to  sweep,  away  the  delights 
of  civilization  before  it.  The  reader  of 
to-day  aspires  to  know  something  of  the 
thoughts  which  the  wisest  of  men  in 
all  the  periods  of  history  have  expressed 
upon  the  most  vital  subjects  of  human 
interest.  He  cannot,  therefore,  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  narrow  reading.  He  must 
read  widely,  not  in  English  only,  but 
in  many  languages,  or  m  translations 
from  them.  He  must  cultivate  a  cos¬ 
mopolitan  literary  spirit.  But  life  is 
short ;  and  alas  !  art  is  long,  and  is  be¬ 
coming  longer ;  the  number  of  books 
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U  which  a  busy  man  can  read  in  a  year 
\  can  hardly  at  the  most  exceed  fifty  ; 
and,  considering  what  a  strain  is  now 
put  on  the  most  absorbing  literary  ap¬ 
petite,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  how  any 
man  who  lives  at  the  end  of  the  twen- 
\tieth  century  will  deserve  to  be  called 
■^Wucated  at  all.  For  books  do  not  be¬ 
come  shorter  as  they  become  more  nu- 
\merous,  it  rather  seems  that  they  in- 
'^crease  in  bulk  and  volume  ;  for  Gibbon 
\  wrote  the  history  of  the  Decline  and 
■^all  of  the  Roman  Empire,  a  period  of 
fifteen  hundred  years,  in  eight  octavo 
volumes,  and  a  living  historian  occupies 
the  same  number  of  volumes  with  the 
history  of  less  than  thirty  years  in  Eng¬ 
land  alone. 

In  these  circumstances,  looking  to  the 
accumulating  mass  of  ancient  literature, 
and  the  ever-accumulating  mass  of  liter¬ 
ature  which  is  new,  busy  men  have  hit 
upon  various  methods  of  arriving  by  a 
kind  of  short-cut  at  literary  knowledge. 
A  One  method  has  been  to  choose  an  arbi¬ 
trary  number  of  the  best  books,  and  to 
concentrate  attention  upon  them.  Sir 
John  Lubbock  is,  I  think,  responsible 
for  the  original  list  of  The  Hundred 
Books  which  are  most  widely  approved, 
and  he,  if  any  one,  is  competent  to 
make  the  selection  ;  but  the  number 
has  been  found  too  large,  or  it  has  not 
been  always  accepted,  and  so  it  has 
been  reduced  by  various  authorities 
until  it  has  come  to  be  supposed  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  determining  a 
number,  however  small,  of  the  best 
books  in  the  world,  and  I  remember 
that  a  lady  wrote  to  me  not  long  ago 
asking  me  to  name  the  three  best  books, 

*  exclusive  of  the  Bible.  Then,  again,  it 
has  been  thought  possible  to  acquire  an 
insight  into  literature  by  selections  or 

Viextracts  from  famous  books,  or  by 
abridgments  of  them.  It  sometimes 
,  happens  that  a  person  reads  a  review  of 
bwk  and  imagines  he  has  done  as 
much  as  if  he  had  read  the  book  itself. 
But  upon  the  whole  I  would  venture  to 
give  you  a  serious  warning  against  all 
extracts  and  abridgments,  ■v^atever  they 
mav  be.  The  author  of  a  book  has  a 
^  rignt  to  demand  that,  if  it  is  read,  it 

*  should  be  read  as  he  wrote  it ;  it  is  not 
\  the  same  book  when  it  is  cut  up  or 

boiled  down.  And  as  to  reviews,  they 
.  are  not  the  book  at  all ;  they  are  no 


more  the  book  than  a  man’s  clothes  are 
the  man  himself  ;  and,  if  you  have  ever 
written  a  book  and  seen  it  reviewed,  it 
is  only  too  likely  that  you  have  experi¬ 
enced  a  sense  of  astonishment  at  ob¬ 
serving  that,  though  you  may  not  have 
possessed  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
subject  with  which  it  deals,  yet  at  least 
you  knew  more  than  the  reviewer. 

There  is  an  Art  of  Reading,  I  think, 
as  well  as  an  Art  of  Writing.  It  is  not 
enough  that  people  should  be  told  to 
read ;  they  must  be  told  how  tliey 
ought  to  read,  and  what.  For  in  all 
life  it  is  not  the  work  which  men  have 
to  do  that  makes  the  difference,  it  is 
the  way  in  which  they  do  it.  A  man 
may  do  little  or  nothing  and  be  always 
at  work,  or  he  may  administer  an  em¬ 
pire  and  be  at  leisure.  Let  me  suppose, 
then,  that  you  have  an  hour  a  day,  and 
no  more,  to  expend  upon  literature. 

There  are  two  perfectly  different  ways 
of  reading  a  book.  It  is  curious  that 
we  often  speak  of  reading  as  if  it  were 
always  the  same  thing.  But  nobody, 
after  consideration,  will  maintain  that 
it  is  possible  or  necessary  to  read  T/te 
Proverbs  of  Solomon  and  King  Solo¬ 
mon's  Mines  in  the  same  way.  Bacon, 
in  his  Essay  upon  Studies,  puts  the 
matter  clearly  :  “  Some  books  are  to  be 
tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and 
some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested ; 
that  is,  some  books  are  to  be  read  only 
in  parts,  others  to  be  read  but  not  curi¬ 
ously,  and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly, 
and  with  diligence  and  attention.”  It  / 
is  fair  to  say  that  there  will  be  a  great 
saving  of  time,  if  the  number  of  books 
which  require  to  be  “chewed  and  di¬ 
gested”  is  made  as  small  as  possible. 

^  I  do  not  deny  that  the  habit  of  con 
centrating  the  full  power  of  the  mind 
upon  every  chapter  and  page  of  a  book  ' 
is  a  discipline  of  very  high  value.  The 
study  of  books  written  in  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  whether  ancient  or  modern, 
forms  this  habit,  and  is  principally  val¬ 
uable  as  forming  it.  In  fact,  it  may  be 
doubted  if  a  person  ever  reads  his  own 
language  in  such  a  way  as  to  appreciate 
its  full  meaning.  But  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  books  in  a  public  library  do 
not  require  and  do  not  deserve  to  be  so 
read.  In  looking  at  some  statistics  of 
the  books  taken  out  of  one  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  libraries  by  the  working  classes,  I 
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notice  that  the  class  of  books  which  is 
in  most  request  is  novels,  and  the  class 
which  is  in  least  request  is  sermons.  It 
is  uot  for  me,  being  a  clergyman,  to  de¬ 
clare  with  what  degree  of  attention  ser¬ 
mons  ought  to  be  read.  But  I  confi¬ 
dently  say  that  nearly  all  novels  admit 
of  light  and  rapid  reading.  Where  the 
point  of  a  book  lies  in  its  narrative 
rather  than  in  its  style  or  substance, 
the  process  of  “  tearing  out  its  heart,” 
as  it  has  been  called,  is  the  secret  of 
alleviating  labor.  To  some  extent  the 
same  is  true  of  History,  and  especially 
of  that  fascinating  form  of  History — 
Biography.  You  do  not  want  to  know 
or  remember  all  the  incidents ;  you 
want  to  grasp  the  general  contour  of 
the  country  (if  I  may  use  a  geographi¬ 
cal  expression),  not  to  be  able  to  name 
every  height  and  valley  in  it.  Nor 
must  it  be  forgotten  that  you  have  made 
an  acquisition  of  knowledge  which  is 
well  worth  having,  if  your  reading  en¬ 
ables  you  not  indeed  to  produce  your 
facts  at  an  instant’s  call,  but  to  discover 
where  they  are  to  be  found  and  what 
they  are,  when  leisure  is  given  you.  It 
appears  to  me,  then,  that  one  book  in 
twenty  should  be  read  scrupulously  ; 
the  rest  may  be  read,  so  to  say,  currente 
oculo.  >But  it  is  more  important  to  read 
wisely  than  to  read  widely.  Intellectual 
health,  like  physical,  depends  not  upon 
the  amount  of  food  consumed,  but  upon 
the  digestion.  And,  if  it  be  necessary 
to  decide  what  books  are  they  that  should 
be  read  not  with  the  eye  only,  but  with 
the  soul,  they  will  be  such  books  as,  in 
the  German  phrase,  have  been  “  epoch- 
making,”  and  have  exercised  a  lasting 
influence  upon  the  current  of  human 
thought.  They  are  not  many  ;  but  in 
them  is  contained  the  essence  of  all  lit¬ 
erature.  In  Religion,  the  "Bible,  and 
these  two  books  which  are  most  closely 
founded  upon  it,  the  De  Imitations 
Christi  and  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress; 
in  Poetry,  the  writings,  or  some  at  least 
of  the  writings,  of  the  four  great  masters 
—Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Goethe 


— who  guard  the  portals  of  human 
sentiment  for  all  time ;  in  History, 
Thucydides  and  Gibbon  as  respectively 
illustrating  the  perfection  of  historical 
science  in  miniature  and  on  a  scale  of 
majestic  dignity  ;  in  Philosophy,  Plato’s 
Republic,  which  by  the  genius  of  the 
late  Master  of  Balliol  has  been  made  an 
English  Classic,  and  Pascal’s  Pensees ; 
in  Political  Science,  Aristotle’s  Poli¬ 
tics,  Montesquieu’s  U Esprit  des  Lois, 
and  Adam  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations  ; 
in  Science,  Bacon’s  Novum  Organum, 
Newton’s  Principia  (if  it  be  intelligi¬ 
ble  to  you),  and  Darwin’s  Origin  of 
Species — these  are  all  or  nearly  all  the 
books  that  have  been  “  epoch-making,” 
and  to  read  these  will  be  to  enter,  how¬ 
ever  humbly,  into  the  temple  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  truth. 

There  is  an  exhilaration  in  the  thor¬ 
ough  study  of  noble  literature.  It  gives 
tone  and  courage  to  the  mind.  The 
famous  novelist,  George  Eliot,*  says  it 
was  her  wont  to  seek  inspiration  for  her 
writings  by  daily  intercourse  with  the 
good  and  great  writers  of  the  past.  May 
you  learn  the  satisfaction  oi  living,  if 
but  for  an  hour,  each  day  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  the  good  and  the  great ! 

For  the  last  word  that  I  will  say  in 
the  hope  of  enabling  you  to  make  the 
best  use  of  the  library  which  is  now 
opened,  is  that  you  will  do  well  if  you 
read  something  that  is  worth  reading 
every  day  of  your  lives.  One  hour  a 
day  amounts  to  many  weeks  in  a  life¬ 
time  ;  and  it  is  not  by  doing  great  things 
now  and  then,  but  by  doing  something 
continually,  that  the  best  and  most  las^ 
ing  results  are  attained.  “  The  modern 
University,”  says  Mr.  Carlyle  some¬ 
where,  “  IS  a  library.”  It  is  a  Univer¬ 
sity  in  which  you  all  may  graduate.  It 
is  a  home  which  stands  above  the  stress 
and  pain  of  evil  days.  For  literature, 
like  virtue,  is  its  own  reward  ;  and 
none  but  they  to  whom  that  reward 
has  been  given  know  or  imagine  how 
unspeakably  great  it  is. — National  Re¬ 
view. 
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FOEEGLOWS  AND  AFTEEGLOWS. 
BY  DR.  J.  G.  MCPHERSON,  F.R.S.B. 


Men  do  not  wonder  at  the  adoration 
by  the  savage  of  the  sun  ;  for  to  the 
untutored  mind  the  majesty  of  that  orb 
eclipses  all.  Among  created  things  the 
sun  is  likest  a  god,  shedding,  on  its 
way  of  glory,  beauty,  life,  and  joy  in 
unlimited  profusion.  To  the  eye  of  the 
artist  nothing  in  nature  can  compare 
to  a  sunrise  or  sunset  in  certain  seasons. 
And  to  educated  theists  the  sun  is  the 

Creator’s  crest  upon  His  azure  shield  the 
heavens. 

By  the  sun’s  benignant  beams  of  light 
and  heat  the  earth  rejoices  to-day  as  it 
has  ever  done  since,  by  the  divine  fiat, 
it  became  the  centre  of  our  system. 
The  world’s  unwithered  countenance  is 
bright  as  at  creation’s  day.  The  sun 
is  always  the  joy-inspiring  element  in 
nature — the  source  of  the  rainbow  colors 
on  the  dark  cloud.  And  no  man  has 
more  beautifully  described  the  sun  than 
did  the  poet  king  of  Israel  in  those  oft- 
admired  words  :  “  The  sun,  which  is  as 
a  bridegroom  coming  out  of  his  cham¬ 
ber,  and  rejoiceth  as  a  strong  man  to 
run  a  race.  His  going  forth  is  from 
the  end  of  the  heaven,  and  his  circuit 
unto  the  ends  of  it ;  and  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  hid  from  the  heat  thereof.” 

This  suggests  sunrise.  The  powerful 
king  of  day  rejoices  as  he  steps  upon 
the  earth  over  the  dewy  mountain  tops, 
bathing  all  in  light,  and  spreading  glad¬ 
ness  and  deep  joy  before  him.  The  les¬ 
sening  cloud,  the  kindling  azure,  and 
the  mountain’s  brow,  illumined  with 
golden  streaks,  mark  his  approach  ;  he 
18  encompassed  with  bright  beams  as  he 
throws  his  unutterable  love  upon  the 
clouds,  “  the  beauteous  robes  of  heav¬ 
en.”  Soon  he  touches  the  green  leaves 
all-a-tremble  with  gold  light.  Aslant 
the  dew-bright  earth  and  colored  air  he 
looks  in  boundless  majesty  abroad,  light¬ 
ening  the  rocks,  and  hills,  and  streams 
that  gleam  from  afar.  From  universal 
gloom — horribly  pictured  by  Byron  in 
“  Darkness” — he  clothes  all  in  bright 
beauty,  proving  himself  to  be  “  of  all 
material  beings  first  and  best.”  Yet 
the  material  glory  is  infinitely  intensi¬ 


fied  when  it  is  clothed  in  light  by  the 
imagination,  and  irradiated  by  the  po¬ 
etic  spirit.  Over  Christopher  North’s 
soul  a  gorgeous  sunrise  had  ever  an  en¬ 
chanting  spell.  And  to  the  poetic  mind 
of  the  philosophic  genius.  Professor 
Ferrier,  the  changing  colors  of  sunrise 
suggested  a  very  apt  illustration  of  the 
dark  theory  of  tne  “Becoming,”  as 
laid  down  in  mere  skeleton  form  by  the 
Greek  philosopher,  Heraclitus.  The 
dawn  steals  gradually  over  the  earth 
and  sky  ;  and  never  at  any  moment  can 
we  say  that  the  degree  of  light  and  color 
is  definite  and  fixed.  It  is  continually 
changing.  It  is  continually  becoming 
stronger  and  stronger  ;  and  yet  at  no 
instant  can  we  say,  or  think,  here  one 
degree  of  clearness  or  color  ends,  and 
here  a  higher  degree  of  clearness  or 
color  begins.  In  truth,  none  of  the 
changes  have  either  any  end  or  any  be¬ 
ginning,  so  imperceptibly  are  they  run 
away  into  each  other.  The  reason  tells 
the  eye  that,  even  for  the  shortest  time 
that  can  be  named  or  conceived,  the 
observer  never  sees  any  abiding  color, 
any  color  which  truly  is.  Within  tlie 
millionth  part  of  a  second  the  varied 
glory  of  the  eastern  heavens  has  under¬ 
gone  an  incalculable  series  of  mutations. 
The  eye  seems  to  arrest  the  fleeting 
pageant,  and  to  give  it  some  continu¬ 
ance  ;  but  the  reason  says  it  is  only  a 
series  of  fleeting  colors,  no  one  of  wdiich 

is.  As  the  circle  is  traced  by  a  pencil 
moving  continuously  in  a  straight  line 
and  out  of  it  at  the  same  time,  or  as 
the  acceleration  of  a  falling  stone  is 
produced  by  the  velocity  being  fixed 
and  increasing  at  the  same  instant,  so 
the  gorgeous  lights  and  colors  of  sun¬ 
rise  proceed  from  a  blending  of  fixity 
and  non-fixity.  They  illustrate  the 
philosophy  of  the  Becoming  instead  of 
the  Being. 

But  glorious,  and  educating,  and  in¬ 
spiring  as  is  the  sunrise  in  itself  in  many 
cases,  there  is  occasionally  something 
very  remarkable  that  is  connected  with 

it.  Rare  is  it,  but  how  charming  when 
witnessed,  though  till  very  recently  it 
was  all  but  unexplained.  This  is  the 
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foregloto.  It  is  in  no  respects  so  splen¬ 
did  as  the  afterglows  succeeding  sunset ; 
but  because  of  its  rarity,  its  beauty  is 
enhanced.  We  remember  a  foreglow 
most  vividly  which  was  seen  at  our 
Strathmore  Manse  in  January,  1893. 
Our  bedroom  window  looked  due  west ; 
we  slept  with  the  blind  drawn.  On  our 
table  was  an  ordinary  leaf  diary,  with 
the  hours  of  sunrise  and  sunset  daily 
marked.  On  that  morning  we  were 
struck,  just  after  the  darkness  was  fad¬ 
ing  away,  with  a  slight  coloring  all  along 
the  western  horizon.  The  skeleton 
branches  of  the  trees  stood  out  strangely 
against  it.  The  coloring  gradually  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  roseate  hue  stretched 
higher.  The  old  well-known  faces  that 
we  used  to  conjure  up  out  of  the  thin 
blended  boughs  became  more  life-like 
as  the  cheeks  flushed.  The  fine  old 
copper  beech  (eight  feet  in  circumfer¬ 
ence  before  it  breaks  off  into  three  com¬ 
manding  limbs),  the  gauzy-sprigged 
birches,  the  gnarled  elms,  and  the  holly, 
that  alone  byjts  green  leaves  showed 
signs  of  life,  stood  finely  out  against 
the  light  roseate  belt  of  western  sky. 
There  was  rare  warmth  on  a  winter 
morning  to  cheer  a  half  despairing  soul, 
tired  out  with  the  long  hours  of  oil 
reading,  and  pierced  to  the  heart  by 
the  never  ceasing  rimes  ;  yet  we  could 
not  understand  it.  We  went  to  the 
room  opposite  to  watch  the  sunrise  ; 
for  we  had  observed  on  the  diary  that 
the  appearance  of  the  sun  would  not  be 
for  a  few  minutes.  There  were  streaks 
of  light  in  the  east  above  the  horizon, 
but  no  color  was  visible.  That  hectic 
flush,  slight,  yet  well  marked,  which 
was  deepening  in  the  western  heavens, 
had  no  counterpart  in  the  east,  except 
the  colorless  light  which  marked  the 
sun’s  near  approach.  As  soon  as  the 
sun’s  rays  snot  up  into  the  eastern 
clouds,  and  his  orb  appeared  above  the 
horizon,  the  western  sky  paled,  the 
color  left  it,  as  if  ashamed  of  its  as¬ 
sumed  glory.  A  foreglow  like  that  we 
have  very  rarely  seen  ;  and  its  existence 
was  a  puzzle  to  us,  till  we  studied  Mr. 
John  Aitken’s  explanation  of  the  after¬ 
glows  after  sunset.  We  have  never 
come  across  any  of  his  descriptions  of 
a  foreglow,  and,  of  course,  across  no 
explanation  of  the  curious  phenomenon. 
The  western  heavens  were  colored  with 


fairly  bright  roseate  hues,  while  the 
eastern  horizon  was  only  silvery  bright 
before  the  sun  rose  ;  whereas,  after  the 
sun  rose  and  colored  the  eastern  hills 
and  clouds,  the  western  sky  resumed  its 
leaden  gray  and  colorless  appearance. 
Why  was  that  ?  What  is  the  explana¬ 
tion  ? 

The  varied  phenomena  attending  an 
afterglow  are  capable  of  giving  a  clearer 
explanation  of  the  foreglow  ;  and  to 
the  sunset  and  the  appearances  that  fol¬ 
low  in  its  train  we  now  turn.  This  is 
advisable,  for  during  many  months  of 
the  year  one  can  witness  the  gorgeous 
afterglows,  and  study  what  we  are  to 
say  in  explanation  ;  whereas  it  is  not  an 
easy  matter  to  secure  a  good  foreglow 
with  decided  varying  effects.  One  is 
always  struck  with  the  resplendent 
brilliancy  of  the  autumn  sunsets.  Some 
nine  years  ago  these  were  exceptionally 
grand,  and  in  due  course  something  will 
be  said  about  this.  But  for  our  exam¬ 
ination  of  an  afterglow  we  have  selected 
a  September  day  m  1893,  because  one 
could  examine  it  more  carefully  with 
the  gentler  lights  and  colors. 

A  glorious  sunset  has  always  had  a 
charm  for  the  lover  of  nature’s  beau¬ 
ties.  The  zenith  spreads  its  canopy  of 
sapphire,  and  not  a  breath  creeps 
through  the  rosy  air.  A  magnificent 
array  of  clouds  of  numberless  shapes 
comes  smartly  into  view.  Some,  far 
off,  are  voyaging  their  sun-bright  paths 
in  silvery  folds  ;  others  float  in  golden 
groups  ;  some  masses  are  embroidered 
with  burning  crimson  ;  others  are  like 
“  islands  all  lovely  in  an  emerald  sea.” 
Over  the  glowing  sky  are  splendid  col¬ 
orings.  The  flood  of  rosy  light  looks 
as  if  a  great  conflagration  were  below 
the  horizon.  We  wended  our  way  up 
to  the  high  road  between  Kirriemuir 
and  Blairgowrie  to  get  a  full  view  of 
the  whole  sky.  The  setting  sun  shone 
upon  the  back  of  certain  long  trailing 
clouds  which  were  much  nearer  to  the 
observer  than  a  range  behind  ;  and  the 
front  of  these  were  darkly  glowing,  with 
the  fringes  brilliantly  golden,  while  the 
front  of  those  behind  was  sparklingly 
bright.  In  the  time  wo  have  taken  to 
make  these  jottings  the  sun  had  disap¬ 
peared  over  the  western  hills,  and  his 

Slace  was  full  of  spokes  of  living  light, 
cooking  eastward  we  observed  on  the 
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horizon  the  base  of  the  northern  limb 
of  a  beautiful  rainbow,  almost  upright, 
and  only  a  few  degrees  in  length,  pro¬ 
duced,  no  doubt,  by  the  refracted  rays 
through  the  moist  atmosphere  in  the 
west.  Gradually  it  melted  into  thin 
air,  and  a  hectic  flush  began  to  visit  the 
eastern  horizon. 

Soon  in  the  west  the  light  faded,  and 
piles  of  cold,  neutral-tinted  cloud  encan- 
opied  the  semicircle  of  pale  light.  The 
belt  of  cloud  above  the  hills,  which  be¬ 
fore  stood  out  as  if  brushed  with  liquid 
gold,  was  now  chillingly  dark.  But 
out  of  the  east  there  came  a  lovely  flush, 
and  the  general  sky  was  presently  flam¬ 
boyant  with  afterglow.  The  front  set 
of  clouds  was  darker  except  on  the 
edges,  the  red  being  on  the  clouds  be¬ 
hind  ;  the  horizon  in  the  east  being 
particularly  rich  with  dark  red  hues. 
Ten  minutes  after  the  sun  sunk,  the 
eastern  glow  rose  and  reddened  all  the 
back  clouds,  but  the  front  clouds  were 
still  gray.  The  effect  was  very  fine  in 
contrast.  The  fleecy  clouds  in  the  ze¬ 
nith  became  transparently  light  red  as 
they  stretched  over  to  reach  the  silver- 
streaked  west.  But  the  front  clouds, 
that  were  coming  east  by  the  gentle  and 
balmy  western  breeze,  were  dark  gray, 
without  any  roseate  hues.  The  last  of 
the  swallows  were  seen  flying  high  up 
as  if  in  the  gauzy  clouds.  Close  to  the 
southern  horizon  there  was  a  deep  band 
of  red  unclouded  sky,  against  which 
the  wooded  Sidlaws  looked  black  and 
sombre.  The  new  moon  was  just  ap¬ 
pearing  upright  against  a  slightly  less 
bright  opening  in  the  sky,  which,  with 
the  shrill  cry  of  an  owl  in  the  copse, 
had  a  mystic  effect  on  the  scene.  In 
five  minutes  more  the  rosy  coloring  left 
the  eastern  horizon ;  but,  when  the 
clouds  opened  in  the  west,  the  flushed 
sky  was  then  magically  displayed. 
Again,  in  the  north,  east,  and  south  a 
richly  roseate  belt  was  marked  between 
50°  and  10°  of  elevation.  Gradually 
the  back  clouds  in  the  zenith  (very  thin) 
became  slightly  reddened,  but  the  front 
clouds  then  were  uncolored  as  before. 
As  the  coloring  of  the  upper  zenith 
clouds  wandered  to  the  west,  where  a 
flush  of  glowing  was  seen  in  the  back 
clouds,  the  red  in  the  east  gnidually 
waned.  The  varying  shades  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  blue  were  now  beauti¬ 
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fully  seen  from  the  pale  blue  at  the  hori- 
zon  to  the  deep  azure  of  the  zenith. 
Half  an  hour  after  sunset  there  was  no 
red  in  any  part  except  a  lingering  flush 
in  the  sky  behind  the  western  clouds. 
But,  strange  to  say,  within  the  next  ten 
minutes  a  second  glow  commenced,  very 
feeble,  still  discernible.  The  north  and 
east  warmed  up  slightly  with  a  slight 
tinge  of  rosy  red.  Gradually  the  under 
clouds,  about  50°  above  the  western 
horizon,  became  slightly  red  beneath, 
the  back  ones  being  dark — the  reverse 
of  what  was  seen  before.  Fifty  min¬ 
utes  after  sunset  the  east  was  still  slight¬ 
ly  flushed,  as  was  part  of  the  open  sky 
in  the  west,  whereas  the  open  sky  in 
the  southwest  was  of  a  pale  bluish-green 
hue.  Soon  the  colors  collapsed,  and 
the  peaceful  reign  of  the  later  twilight 
possessed  the  land.  The  temperature 
was  58°  Fahr.,  far  too  high  for  a  gor¬ 
geous  display.  (This  will  be  afterward 
explained.)  The  grass  was  perfectly 
dry,  and  there  were  no  symptoms  of 
dew,  also  against  brilliancy  in  the  after¬ 
glow. 

Now  why  was  the  eastern  horizon  so 
flushed  with  crimson  when  the  sun  had 
sunk  in  the  west,  and  silvery  light  alone 
was  seen  in  the  opening  of  the  sky  above 
where  the  sun  had  disappeared  ?  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  why  was  it  that  m  the  foreglow 
that  belted  the  western  horizon  there 
was  a  rich  roseate  color,  while  in  the 
east,  before  sunrise,  there  were  only 
light  silvery  streaks  that  indicated  the 
sun’s  approach  ?  Why  should  there  be 
red  colors  in  the  least  expected  places— 
especially  such  an  immense  variety  and 
wealth  of  reds?  Mr.  John  Aitken, 
F.R.S.,  has  devoted  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  subject  both  in  this  country 
and  in  the  South  of  France.  What  we 
cannot  so  easily  determine  here,  where 
the  skies  are  so  generally  cloudy,  and 
the  temperature  so  variable,  he  easily 
discovered  in  sunny  France  ;  for  there 
the  different  sunset  effects  repeat  them¬ 
selves  evening  after  evening  in  cloudless 
skies  and  with  equable  climate. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  varied 
colors  are  due  to  an  excess  of  water- 
vapor  in  the  atmosphere,  the  sun’s  rays 
being  colored  as  they  pass  through  the 
vapor.  But  he  is  of  opinion  that, 
though  moisture  in  the  form  of  vapor* 
particles  (formed  by  the  dust-particles 
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I  attracting  the  moisture  in  the  air)  in- 
i  creases  and  intensifies  the  colors,  yet 
atmospheric  dust  is  essential  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  afterglows.  And  he  was 
the  more  convinced  of  this  by  the  very 
remarkable  and  beautiful  sunsets  which 
occurred  ten  years  ago,  after  the  tre¬ 
mendous  eruption  at  Krakatoa,  in  the 
Straits  of  Sunda.  There  was  then 
ejected  an  enormous  quantity  of  fine 
dust.  Mr.  Verbreek,  a  high  authority 
on  the  subject,  computed  that  no  less 
than  70,000  cubic  yards  of  dust  actually 
fell  round  the  volcano  itself.  This  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  enormous  quantity 
of  fine  dust  that  was  showered  into  the 
atmosphere  all  over  the  world.  So  long 
as  that  vast  amount  of  dust  remained 
in  the  air  did  the  sunsets  and  afterglows 
display  an  exceptional  wealth  of  color¬ 
ing.  All  observers  were  struck  with 
the  vividly  brilliant  red  colors  in  all 
shades  and  tints.  Now,  if  dust  is  the 
cause  of  these  glowing  colors,  there 
must  be  somewhere  the  blue  comple¬ 
mentary  coloring,  seeing  that  the  dust 
acts  as  a  disperser,  and  not  an  absorber, 
of  the  sun’s  component  rays.  The  mi- 
nute  particles  of  dust  in  the  atmosphere 
arrest  the  rays  and  scatter  them  in  all 
directions  ;  they  are  so  small,  however, 
that  they  cannot  arrest  and  scatter  all ; 
their  power  is  limited  to  the  perfecting 
of  the  rays  at  the  blue  end  of  the  spec¬ 
trum,  while  the  red  rays  pass  on  unar¬ 
rested.  There,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
somewhere  in  the  sky  a  display  of  the 
colors  of  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  ; 
and  these  are  found  in  numberless  shades 
from  the  full  blue  in  the  zenith  to  the 
greenish-blue  near  the  horizon.  In 
fact,  the  wonderful  greenness  sometimes 
appears  in  a  clear  space  in  the  lower 
sky,  more  intensified  when  contrasted 
with  a  rose- colored  cloud  or  haze,  along¬ 
side  of  it.  Dust,  then,  is  the  mam 
cause  of  the  glowing  colors  attending 
sunset ;  for  none  of  the  colors  are  de¬ 
stroyed — only  sifted  out  and  sorted  in 
a  marvellous  way.  If  there  were  no 
fine  particles  of*  dust  in  the  upper  strata, 
the  sunset  efifect  would  be  whiter  ;  if 
I  there  were  no  large  particles  of  dust, 

!  there  would  be  no  coloring  at  all.  If 
i  there  were  no  dust-particles  in  the  air, 

!  the  light  would  simply  pass  through 
into  space  without  revving  itself,  and 
the  moment  the  sun  disappeared  there 


would  be  total  darkness,  as  when  a  can¬ 
dle  is  blown  out  in  moonless  midnight. 
The  very  existence  of  our  twilight  de¬ 
pends  on  the  dust  in  the  air,  and  its 
length  depends  on  the  amount  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  dust-particles. 

We  saw  that  soon  after  sunset,  though 
the  western  sky  was  silvery,  the  sky 
near  the  eastern  horizon  was  fiushed 
with  red.  That  is  due  to  the  sun’s  rays 
being  deprived  of  all  except  the  red  in 
their  passage  horizontally  through  so 
much  of  the  atmosphere,  and  these  red 
rays  falling  on  the  large  particles  low 
down  in  the  eastern  heavens  illuminated 
them  with  red  light.  This  red  light 
near  the  eastern  horizon  would  be  much 
redder  if  it  were  not  for  the  great 
amount  of  blue  light  refiected  by  the 
articles  from  the  sky  overhead.  But 
ow  have  the  particles  been  increased 
in  size  in  the  east?  Because,  as  the 
sun  was  sinking,  but  before  its  rays 
failed  to  illumine  the  heavens,  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  air  began  to  fall.  This 
cooling  made  the  dust-particles  seize 
the  water-vapor  to  form  fog-particles 
of  a  larger  size.  The  particles  in  the 
east  first  lose  the  sun’s  heat,  and  first 
become  cool ;  and  the  rays  of  light  are 
then  best  sifted,  producing  a  more  dis¬ 
tinct  and  darker  red.  As  the  sun  dipped 
lower  the  particles  overhead  became  a 
turn  larger,  and  thereby  better  reflected 
the  red  rays.  Accordingly  the  roseate 
bands  in  the  east  spread  over  to  the  ze¬ 
nith  and  passed  over  to  the  west,  pro¬ 
ducing  in  a  few  minutes  a  universal 
transformation  glow.  Before,  however, 
the  ruddy  flush  reaches  the  zenith,  the 
polariscope  could  display  the  redness 
even  then,  though  unseen  by  the  unas¬ 
sisted  eye.  From  this  we  see  that  the 
crimson,  seen  in  the  east  shortly  after 
sunset,  ascends  in  gradually  paling 
hues,  by  reason  of  the  interference  of 
the  strong  deep  blue  overhead,  then 
stretches  overhead  on  to  the  west,  where 
again  it  becomes  more  golden,  mixed 
in  an  aurora  like  glow. 

The  variety  in  the  colors  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  their  intensity  depend,  too, 
upon  the  two  sets  of  dust-particles  in 
the  air.  To  produce  the  full  effect 
often  witnessed  there  must  be,  besides 
the  ordinary  dust-particles,  small  crys¬ 
tals  floating  in  the  air,  which  increase 
the  reflection  from  their  surfaces. 
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These  crystals  shine  far  more  brilliantly 
when  suspended  in  the  air  between  the 
observer  and  the  sun  than  in  any  other 
position,  and  there  is  generally  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  to  produce  this  glorious 
result.  The  light  reflected  by  the  large 
quantities  of  ordinary  kinds  of  dust  is 
the  chief  cause  of  the  red  glow  in  the 
south,  north,  and  east ;  the  crystals  en¬ 
hance  the  western  glow  effects.  In 
winter  sunsets,  the  winter-clad  dust- 
particles  ^et  frozen,  and  the  red  light 
streams  with  rare  brilliancy,  causing  all 
reddish  and  colored  objects  to  glow  with 
a  strange  brightness.  Dead  beech 
leaves,  which  in  ordinary  are  not  no¬ 
ticed  in  a  marked  degree,  shine  out  as 
deeply  red  as  those  of  the  blood-stained 
maple.  AU  the  red-tiled  roofs  or  red 
sandstone  gables  of  the  houses  shine 
out  brightly,  as  if  painted  with  vermil¬ 
ion.  When  afterward  we  find  that  there 
has  been  a  heavy  deposit  of  dew,  we  can 
account,  by  the  sudden  change  of  tem¬ 
perature  after  sunset,  for  some  of  the 
brilliancy  of  the  coloring  ;  then  the  air 

flows  with  a  strange  light  as  of  the 
iorthern  Dawn.  From  all  this  it  is 
clear,  that  though  the  coloring  of  sun¬ 
set  is  produced  by  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  the  afterglow  is  produced  by  re¬ 
flection,  or  rather  radiation  from  the 
illuminated  particles  near  the  horizon. 

But  we  can  satisfy  ourselves  still  more 
by  another  consideration,  that  the  after¬ 
glow  is  only  a  reflection  of  the  sunset 
colors  on  the  horizon  by  the  same  par¬ 
ticles  as  shown  by  the  direct  sunlight 
before.  Every  one  knows  that  daylight 
is  far  brighter  than  lamplight,  yet  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  realize  the  full  difference. 
Bring  a  lighted  lamp  into  the  room 
about  sunset,  without  drawing  down 
the  window-blind.  The  room  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  better  lighted.  One 
experiment  was  made  where  the  win¬ 
dow  looked  to  the  west.  As  the  sun 
sinks,  note  how  the  lamp  begins  to  light 
up  a  wider  and  wider  area  in  the  room, 
until  the  room  seems  lighted  by  the 
lamp  alone,  while  we  can  still  see  our 
way  about  in  the  lawn  outside.  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  if  we  keep  in  view  the  vast  scale 
of  brilliancy  to  be  met  with  at  sunset, 
we  can  see  that  what  is  dark  at  one  time 
and  under  certain  conditions  may  really 
appear  brilliantly  illuminated  a  short 
time  afterward  under  different  condi¬ 


tions.  If  a  small  area  of  the  brilliantly 
clear  western  sky  were  projected  by 
means  of  a  mirror  upon  the  eastern,  the 
eastern,  which  looked  bright  before, 
would,  alongside  the  reflection  of  the 
western,  look  black.  A  cloud  on  a 
bright  sky  may  look  black  ;  but  remove 
the  white  sky  and  we  find  the  cloud  is 
brilliantly  lighted  up.  No  red  glow  is 
observed  overhead  %  the  naked  eye, 
while  the  polariscope  can  detect  it,  so 
that  the  red  must  be  there.  When  con¬ 
ditions  change,  the  red  becomes  visible. 
We  imagine  that  in  the  afterglow  the 
red  overhead  has  increased  ;  but  in  re¬ 
ality  it  has  decreased,  for  the  stars  are 
becoming  more  and  more  numerous, 
showing  that  the  daylight  has  been  de¬ 
creasing  all  the  time. 

To  keep  the  eye  from  being  bewil¬ 
dered  with  the  afterglow,  let  the  set¬ 
ting  sun  shine  into  your  room  so  as  to 
paint  an  image  of  the  window  on  the 
wall  opposite.  A  bright  orange  light 
may  be  observed  in  the  picture,  while 
the  little  clouds  in  it  are  lighted  up 
with  the  same  hue.  As  the  sun  sinks, 
the  color  deepens  in  the  picture,  and 
the  clouds  then  glow  with  a  fine  red 
light.  After  the  sun  ceases  to  shine  on 
the  clouds,  their  brilliancy  gradually 
wanes,  until  at  last  they  appear  to  be 
black  ;  yet  if  you  look  out  you  will  find 
the  sky  in  the  east  and  overhead  flush¬ 
ing  with  crimson.  After  a  time,  the 
clouds  in  the  picture  lose  their  black 
appearance,  and  their  western  edges 
again  glow  with  a  rich  light,  very  much 
as  at  first,  except  that  the  sharp  out¬ 
lines  have  become  hazy.  This  shows 
that  the  illumination  was  from  the  west¬ 
ern  sky,  as  the  clouds  were  far  too  low 
to  be  lighted  up  by  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun.  The  hazy  outlines,  too,  give 
evidence  of  the  indirect  light  which 
illuminates  them. 

Without  the  dust- par  tides  there 
would  be  no  foreglows  or  afterglows— 
no  dawn,  no  twilight.  Sudden  light 
and  sudden  darkness  would  daily  startle 
man  and  beast.  There  would  be  no 
coloring  either  in  the  morning  or  even¬ 
ing.  The  charms  of  sunrise  and  sunset 
would  be  gone.  Strange  that  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  heavens  in  sunrise  foreglows 
and  sunset  afterglows  depends  for  its 
existence  on  dust-particles  and  water- 
vapor  I 
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It  has  long  been  supposed  that  the 
coloring  of  earth  and  sky  at  sunrise  and 
sunset  is  more  gorgeous  when  observed 
from  the  top  of  a  mountain  than  at  its 
base  ;  but  Mr.  Aitken’s  careful  and  re¬ 
peated  observations  at  the  Rigi  Kulm 
(6,000  feet)  in  Switzerland,  all  point 
the  other  way.  For  several  days  he 
took  accurate  notes  of  the  observations, 
and  the  weather  was  uniformly  favor¬ 
able  ;  but  on  none  of  the  days  did  he  see 
any  display  of  color — indeed,  he  was 
particularly  struck  with  the  want  of  it. 
Grays  predominated  over  other  colors. 
Now  during  that  time,  he  was  after¬ 
ward  told  by  trustworthy  observers,  the 
sunsets  a  mile  below,  from  Lucerne, 
were  remarkably  fine  for  color  effects. 
The  coloring  must,  therefore,  have  been 
produced  by  the  more  dusty  lower  air. 
This  supposition  is  supported  by  other 
observations.  On  the  mountain  top  the 
near  cumulus  clouds  were  always  snowy- 
white,  while  it  was  only  the  distant  ones 
that  were  tarnished  yellow,  showing 
that  it  required  a  great  distance  at  that 
elevation  to  give  even  a  slight  color¬ 
ing.  There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  very 
good  reasons  for  supposing  that  the 
coloring  at  sunrise  and  sunset  will  be 
more  brilliant  when  seen  from  the  val¬ 
ley  than  from  the  mountain  top. 

We  cannot  help  lingering  fondly  on 
this  charming  subject,  just  as  the  sun 
lingers  in  the  production  of  the  after¬ 
glows  instead  of  suddenly  finishing  its 
work.  We  have  to  witness  the  sunsets 
at  Ballahulish  to  be  assured  that  Waller 
Paton  really  imitated  nature  in  the 
characteristic  bronze  tints  of  his  richly 
painted  landscapes  ;  and  never  can  we 


forget  the  May  afterglows  at  Bridge-of- 
Allan,  where,  recruiting  after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness,  we  were  spellbound  by  their  fresh 
and  invigorating  grandeur.  Then,  of 
course,  we  were  more  susceptible  to  the 
magical  power  of  Nature.  The  air  was 
full  of  music.  The  thrush  rivalled  all 
the  songsters  of  the  grove  in  pouring 
forth,  in  his  varied  movements,  his  pas¬ 
sionate  love-song.  Oh,  for  the  power 
of  Richard  Jefferies  to  put  in  words 
what  we  saw  and  felt !  The  trees  were 
being  clothed  with  their  fresh  foliage  ; 
the  green  being  unscorched,  the  brown 
being  unbronzed.  Peace  reigned  su¬ 
preme,  and  Nature  reposed  in  rosy  sleep. 
The  full  moon  was  snining  in  the  east 
with  borrowed,  reflected  light,  for  al¬ 
ready  the  sun  was  below  the  horizon. 
The  clouds  were  tinged  with  light  red 
from  the  eastern  horizon  all  over  the 
zenith,  but  in  the  west  they  had  more 
of  a  neutral  tint ;  while  below,  the  rich, 
roseate,  fairy-like  light  clothed  all  the 
trees  with  a  golden  sheen.  And  behind 
all,  there  seemed  to  be  manifested  a 
Spirit  to  which  our  own  spirit  thrilled 
in  ecstasy.  Such  a  scene  of  glory  must 
elevate  the  moral  tone  of  any  man  who 
is  not  soulless.  The  conception  of  the 
Divine  rises  above  the  material  phe¬ 
nomena  to  purify,  to  hallow,  and  to 
calm  the  human  spirit.  Then  we  dis¬ 
cern  that  science  becomes  possessed  of 
heavenly  light,  and  “  by  that  light  really 
see  light.” 

Nature’s  self,  which  is  the  breath  of  God, 

Or  His  pure  word  by  miracle  revealed. 

—  Gentleman's  Magazine. 


HOUSEKEEPING  IN  ARGENTINA. 
BY  8.  8.  M. 


Hocsekeepino  at  home,  within  easy 
reach  of  shops  and  stores,  with  gas  and 
water  laid  on,  and  the  milkman  more 
punctual  in  appearing  than  the  sun,  is 
child’s  play  in  comparison  with  house¬ 
keeping  abroad,  where  you  must  have 
under  your  own  roof  sufficient  resources 
of  your  own  providing  for  every  need 
likely  to  arise.  Our  estancia  (farm)  is 
forty  miles  from  a  railway  station  ;  the 
Nbw  Sxbus. — Voifc  LIX.,  No.  5  45 


ground  was  broken  up  and  fenced,  and 
the  house  built,  only  three  years  since  ; 
and  we  consider  ourselves  fortunate  in 
being  on  the  route  of  a  mail-coach  which 
drives  across  the  literally  pathless  plain 
twice  a  week.  It  is  impossible  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  bare  flatness  of  the  camp 
(prairie)  around  ns.  Not  a  tree,  not  a 
stone,  not  a  hillock,  not  a  road.  Short 
grass,  filled  with  delicate  wild-flowers. 
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grows  in  tufts  here  and  there  on  the 

{)lain,  which  stretches  away,  hard  and 
evel  as  a  table,  from  our  fences  to  the 
horizon,  under  a  dome  of  the  clearest 
blue  sky — each  farm  lying  like  a  soli¬ 
tary  island  in  a  boundless  sea. 

Our  usual  number  of  inhabitants,  in¬ 
cluding  the  natives  and  their  children, 
is  about  twenty  ;  but  ihQ  peones  (farm- 
laborers)  vary  in  number  according  to 
the  season.  The  house  of  the  patrone 
(master)  is  built  in  Spanish  style — 
round  three  sides  of  a  square  patio 
(court),  the  fourth  side  being  tbe  flower 
garden,  beyond  which  lie  the  kitchen 
garden  and  a  young  orchard.  Our  well 
— bricked  in  and  boarded  over,  to  ex¬ 
clude  dust — is  in  the  centre  of  the 
patio.  The  west  side  of  the  house  con¬ 
sists  of  a  large  sitting-room  with  an 
open  fireplace,  and  my  bedroom,  con¬ 
taining  the  unwonted  luxury  of  a  long 
mirror,  in  which  ladies  come  from  far 
to  see  themselves.  On  the  north  side, 
a  row  of  smaller  bedrooms  opens  on  to 
tbe  corridor  (as  a  veranda  running 
round  the  house  is  called).  The  east 
side  contains  storeroom,  kitchen  and 
offices — and  my  Spanish  cook,  supreme 
in  his  own  sphere.  He  takes  a  lively 
interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  well¬ 
being  of  our  farm  ;  and  it  was  he  who 
helped  me  to  make  my  flower  garden, 
an  elaborate  arrangement  of  small  raised 
beds,  containing  violets,  carnations,  and 
blue  corn-flowers,  a  solitary  wall-flower, 
roses  on  the  point  of  bloom,  and  plenti¬ 
ful  lovely  white  irises,  that  seem  to 
thrive  in  spite  of  the  drought. 

Beyond  this  lies  the  kitchen  garden, 
with  lots  of  beans,  peas,  melons,  let¬ 
tuces,  asparagus,  carrots,  turnips, 
onions,  and  potatoes,  the  last  not  quite 
ready  yet,  for  your  winter,  be  it  re¬ 
membered,  is  early  summer  with  us. 
All  these  are  coming  on  beautifully — a 
table  perhaps  spread  for  the  locusts,  for 
if  they  come,  everything  will  go  except 
the  melons.  We  have  planted  peach 
and  other  fruit  trees,  and  laid  out  a 
strawberry  bed.  There  is  a  vine  in  the 
patio,  and  some  cuttings  just  starting, 
also  two  or  three  figs,  as  yet  very  small. 

To  come  to  my  housekeeping,  how¬ 
ever.  The  first  few  months  in  a  new 
country  must,  of  course,  be  devoted  to 
learning  the  language,  and  unlearning 
the  prejudices  that  a  Briton  is  supposed 
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to  be  so  plentifully  supplied  with.  It 
seems  impossible  at  first  to  rule  a  house 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  and  of  course 
to  begin  with,  one  makes  absurd  mis¬ 
takes.  But  patience  and  a  strong  sense 
of  humor  on  both  sides  help  to  oil  the 
wheels.  Every  day  some  new  and  use¬ 
ful  word  or  phrase  is  picked  up  ;  and 
if  an  hour  or  two  daily  can  be  given  to 
reading  and  writing  exercises,  one  learns 
quickly  all  that  is  most  necessary. 

In  the  Argentine  Republic,  servants 
of  all  nationalities  are  to  be  found. 
Irishwomen  are  preferred,  as  they  are 
clever,  good-tempered,  and  hard-work¬ 
ing  ;  but  they  easily  find  places  in  the 
towns,  and  for  carnp-life  one  has  to  be 
content  with  Spaniards  or  Italians.  I 
find  Basques  the  most  satisfactory.  A 
man  and  a  girl  carry  on  all  the  work  of 
the  house.  The  man  is  an  excellent 
cook,  able  to  send  up,  with  the  help  of 
a  Spanish  cookery  book,  what  our  old 
cook  in  Scotland  called  “  pairty  dishes,” 
whenever  the  spirit  moves  him.  The 
girl  helps  me  in  many  ways,  and  does 
all  the  washing  and  ironing  and  rougher 
housework.  Washing  is  carried  on  in 
the  patio  with  cold  water,  soap  and  plen¬ 
ty  of  sunshine  making  the  linen  whiter 
and  sweeter  than  any  steam  laundry  can 
do. 

Let  me  give  you  an  idea  of  how  our 
day  passes.  Spring  is  now  (November) 
far  advanced,  and  the  days  get  hot,  so 
wo  are  all  up  soon  after  sunrise,  and 
have  at  six  o’clock  a  cup  of  tea  and  a 
biscuit.  (The  servants  use  mate  or  na¬ 
tive  tea.)  The  first  work  is  churning, 
before  the  day  grows  hot.  At  eight, 
the  bell  on  the  meat-house  rings  for 
breakfast.  (The  meat-house  is  a  small 
brick  building  in  the  farmyard,  some¬ 
what  like  a  chapel,  with  a  bell  hung 
above  the  gable.)  A  steaming  dish  of 
porridge  is  welcome,  and  so  good,  no 
one  would  guess  the  oatmeal  was  from 
a  tin.  At  noon,  the  bell  rings  again 
for  lunch,  a  substantial  meal,  for  the 
hard  work  in  this  strong  fine  air  makes 
every  one  hungrv.  We  begin  with 
soup,  then  invariably  the  national  dish, 
pucker o—mwiion  boiled  with  vegetables 
of  all  sorts — an  excellent  dish.  Then 
comes  a  dish  of  eggs,  cooked  variously. 
Fish,  alas  !  is  only  to  be  had  in  tins, 
and  is  too  expensive  for  every-day  use. 
Sometimes  Juan  surprises  us  with  a 
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novelty,  as  when,  the  other  day,  he  sent 
in  a  young  armadillo  cooked  in  its  shell, 
and  landing,  with  a  painfully  life-like 
air,  on  the  points  of  its  dainty  little 
toes.  I  made  myself  eat  a  little,  and  it 
was  really  very  good. 

Another  surprise  was  more  agreeable 
—a  dish  of  custard,  garnished  with  an 
ornamental  border  and  lettering  in 
whipped  white  of  egg,  “  October  1892” 
and  “October  189^3,”  with,  between 
them,  a  mysterious  “  C.  0.  K.”  We 
puzzled  over  it ;  and  then  it  flashed 
upon  us  that  it  was  just  a  year  since 
Juan  had  come,  and  the  inscription 
must  be  meant  to  signify  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  our  cook.  We  sent  for  him,  of 
course,  and  exchanged  felicitations  and 
compliments. 

Luncheon  ends  with  biscuit  and  a  cup 
of  coffee.  I  should  explain  that  this 
camp  biscuit  takes  the  place  of  all 
bread.  It  is  round  as  a  ball,  perfectly 
crisp  and  hard,  good,  but,  from  its 
hardness,  tiresome  to  eat. 

Afternoon  tea,  our  next  meal,  is  very 
welcome  on  a  dusty  hot  day.  Most  of 
the  far  scattered  housekeepers  in  the 
camp  vie,  as  their  sisters  do  at  home,  in 
making  this  meal  an  attractive  one.  I 
have  made  some  anxious  but  successful 
experiments  in  cakes  and  soda-bread, 
Juan  hovering  round  with  a  provoking 
smile.  I  generally  try  to  devise  some 
other  work  for  him  when  I  am  baking, 
as  he  shouts  so  loud  he  makes  me  ner¬ 
vous. 

One  has  to  remember  that  fuel  is  a 
heavy  item  of  expense,  and  arrange  to 
bake  when  the  stove  is  lit,  as  the  fire  is 
not  kept  up  all  day.  Coal  is  unknown. 
We  burn  a  hard  red  wood  from  the 
north,  which  costs  about  a  dollar  a  day. 
Bones,  roots  of  weeds,  maize  husks,  and 
refuse  from  the  fields,  are  all  used  to 
help  the  fires.  Dinner  is  after  sunset. 
Soup  and  meat  are  easily  arranged  for  ; 
but  puddings  are  my  great  difficulty. 
We  have  no  fruit  yet  from  the  garden, 
and  jam  and  dried  fruits  cost  so  much. 


These  and  all  imported  groceries,  tapi¬ 
oca,  macaroni,  etc.,  are  scarce  and  dear  ; 
while  the  items  that  cost  most  at  home 
— meat,  eggs,  poultry,  milk — we  have 
in  abundance.  It  is  strange  to  have  to 
think  twice  before  using  flour  and  sugar. 
Every  estancia  is  ready,  like  an  inn,  to 
receive  the  passing  traveller,  who  drops 
in  at  sunset  with  perhaps  a  troop  of 
horses.  Such  travellers  are  often 
friends,  or  friends’  friends,  and  of 
course  welcome  ;  but  it  is  a  little  try¬ 
ing  at  times  to  have  two  or  three  not 
over-clean  natives  at  table  with  us.  On 
the  whole,  they  are  well  mannered,  and 
always  quite  at  ease,  with  a  great  flow 
of  conversation,  and  many  courteous 
Spanish  phrases. 

The  greatest  event  of  the  week  is 
mail-day,  when  the  galera  (coach)  ap¬ 
pears  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  crossing  the 
trackless  pampas.  The  whole  house¬ 
hold  rush  to  the  gate,  to  return  laden 
with  letters,  papers,  and  parcels,  per¬ 
haps  meeting  and  welcoming  a  friend 
fresh  from  town.  Work  is  put  aside 
for  a  time,  home  letters  are  eagerly 
read,  and  newspapers  discussed.  What 
a  flood  of  new  thoughts  they  bring  into 
our  lives,  and  perhaps  a  touch  of  home¬ 
sickness,  as  we  talk  of  the  dear  ones 
who  write  so  faithfully  !  But  work 
must  not  be  long  forgotten,  and  maga¬ 
zines  and  papers  must  wait  until  the 
idle  hour  after  dinner. 

I  hope  I  have  given  some  idea  of  the 
life  we  lead  in  this  far-off  land.  In 
spite  of  all  the  trials  that  beset  house¬ 
keeping — dust,  omnipresent  flies,  and 
(most  dreaded)  locusts,  that  from  time 
to  time  sweep  down  suddenly  and  de¬ 
vour  every  leaf  and  blossom  in  the  gar¬ 
den  that  has  been  so  carefully  tended 
and  laboriously  watered — in  spite  of  all 
drawbacks,  even  the  greatest — separa¬ 
tion  from  'home  and  friends — the  life 
here  is  a  happy  one,  and  time  passes 
both  quickly  and  pleasantly  in  continual 
sunshine  and  fresh  good  air. —  Cham.' 
bers's  Journal. 
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MARRIAGE  IN  EAST  LONDON. 
BY  H.  DENDY. 


Opposite  my  study  window  stands 
the  parish  church,  and  the  shady  path 
leading  from  the  gates  up  to  the  church- 
door  is  strewn  as  white  as  if  snow  had 
fallen,  with  rice,  which  will  lie  there 
until  a  shower  of  rain  has  softened  it 
sufficiently  to  make  an  acceptable  meal 
for  the  sparrows.  It  is  Bank  Holiday, 
the  fashionable  wedding  day  in  our  part 
of  the  world,  and  large  numbers  of  lads 
and  lasses  have  celebrated  it  in  •  the 
most  approved  way  by  getting  married. 
All  the  morning  there  has  bwn  a  noisy 
crowd  round  the  church-gates,  and  a 
row  of  the  shabbiest  vehicles  and  most 
broken-down  horses  in  London  has 
stood  waiting  to  carry  off  the  wedding 
parties  to  the  railway-station  or  to  the 
nearest  public-house.  The  path  down 
from  the  church-doors  is  a  fairly  long 
one,  and  affords  ample  opportunity  for 
the  boisterous  merry-making  which  is 
universal  on  these  occasions,  and  which 
often  degenerates  into  something  very 
like  a  free  fight — though  generally  of  a 
good-humored  nature.  Some  twenty 
or  thirty  couples  have  chosen  this  way 
of  spending  their  holiday,  and  it  is  in¬ 
teresting,  if  somewhat  sad,  to  see  their 
first  start  into  the  new  life  which  awaits 
them.  The  majority  have  chartered 
an  old  cab  ;  sometimes  they  rise  to  two 
or  three,  while  sometimes  two  or  three 
couples  crowd  into  one.  Five  shillings  a 
cab,  to  hold  any  number,  is  the  standard 
charge  for  a  wedding,  and  a  “  walking 
wedding’^  is  the  exception.  Into  these 
vehicles  they  ascend  with  what  dignity 
they  can  preserve  among  the  mingled 
chaff  and  admiration  of  the  ragged  spec¬ 
tators,  and  it  is  significant  of  future  re¬ 
lations  that  the  brides  generally  sit  with 
their  backs  to  the  horses,  while  the 
bridegrooms  light  their  pipes  as  they 
drive  away.  If  it  is  a  walking  wed¬ 
ding,  the  party  separates  into  two 
groups  :  the  men,  including  the  bride¬ 
groom,  lounge  off  smoking  and  shout¬ 
ing,  followed  by  the  group  of  excited, 
chattering  women.  In  this  way  they 
will  spend  the  day,  “  sampling’’  the 
public-houses  and  making  merry  among 
their  friends,  until  any  lingering  traces 


of  the  sobering  effects  of  the  morning 
ceremony  have  been  well  washed  away. 
One  such  party  I  have  watched  follow^ 
up  and  down  the  streets  by  a  practical 
joker  with  a  hand-bell,  who  was  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  corner-men  and 
street  arabs.  The  toilets  are  wonderful 
to  behold.  They  range  through  all  va¬ 
rieties,  from  the  orthodox  white  veil 
and  flowing  train  to  the  glowing  greens 
and  purples  of  the  coster-girl,  whose 
wedding  dress  and  hat  will  make  patches 
of  dirty  brightness  up  and  down  the 
slums  for  years  to  come.  The  men  are 
hardly  less  wonderful  in  the  varieties 
of  their  ready-made  or  second-hand 
suits  ;  and  figures  which  are  passable 
enough  as  they  stand  behind  their  bar- 
rows,  collarless  and  in  shirt-sleeves,  be¬ 
come  deplorable  spectacles  of  self-con¬ 
scious  awkwardness  when  attired  for 
the  first  time  in  a  complete  suit,  and 
adorned  with  a  floral  button-hole. 

One  wonders,  watching  them,  at  the 
light-hearted  way  in  which  they  take 
this  step.  For  the  girls  especially  it 
means  burdens  which  seem  almost  too 
heavy  to  be  borne — of  care  and  sickness 
and  poverty,  of  hopeless  squalor  or  un¬ 
ceasing  toil,  leading  to  premature  old 
age  or  death.  By  the  time  they  are 
twenty-five  all  the  elasticity  and  vigor 
of  youth  are  crushed  out  oi  them,  and 
those  who  maintain  their  self-respect 
have  nothing  to  look  forward  to  but 
drudgery.  These  early  marriages  are 
the  curse  of  the  poor,  yet  the  causes 
which  lead  to  them  are  often  almost  in¬ 
conceivably  slight — a  fit  of  pique,  a 
taunt  from  some  companion,  the  desire 
for  a  lark,  or  a  bet :  frequently  there 
is  no  more  substantial  foundation  than 
this  in  their  choice  of  a  life-companion, 
and  the  consequences  cannot  fail. 

Among  the  more  thoughtful,  and 
more  carefully  brought  up,  there  is,  of 
course,  a  soil;  of  courtship  ;  but  it  is 
quaintly  different  from  that  which  takes 
place  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society. 
From  the  first  glimmerings  of  inclina¬ 
tion  there  is  no  secret  altont  it ;  Jack 
and  Jane  are  “  going  together and 
when  this  going  together  passes  into  a 
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formal  engagement,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
— generally,  I  think,  not  until  the  day 
is  fixed.  It  is  a  preliminary  probation, 
rather  than  an  engagement,  and  the 
experiment  can  be  given  up  without 
much  blame  attaching  to  either  side. 
“  You  wouldn't  have  us  take  the  first 
that  comes  ?”  a  girl  will  say  ;  “  and 
how  can  we  know  whether  we  like  them 
unless  we  go  with  them  ?'*’  How,  in¬ 
deed  !  In  the  crowded  homes  of  the 
poor  there  is  little  room  for  quiet  social 
intercourse,  and  parents  have  no  time, 
if  they  had  the  inclination,  to  super¬ 
intend  the  matrimonial  ventures  of  their 
daughters.  So  acquaintance  begins  in 
the  course  of  w'ork  or  at  some  festivity, 
and  ripens  on  trips  to  Kew  Gardens 
and  Hampstead  Heath,  is  fostered  by 
treatings  to  the  theatre  or  music  hall, 
and  culminates  when  Jack  gets  a  rise 
in  wages  and  Jane  has  saved  up  enough 
for  a  wedding  dress  and  her  share  of 
the  furniture. 

Such  a  pair  will,  perhaps,  have  as 
good  a  chance  of  happiness  as  any  ; 
they  have  learned  to  know  each  other 
under  the  ordinary  routine  of  workaday 
life,  and  it  is  not  left  to  marriage  to 
divulge  the  failings  of  temper  and  char¬ 
acter  on  either  side.  From  a  worldly 
point  of  view  their  position  will  not 
seem  much  to  boast  of  to  young  people 
who  regard  money  in  the  bank  and  a 
fixed  income  as  indispensable  conditions 
of  life.  Capital  they  have  none,  beyond 
what  they  may  possess  of  skill  and 
strength.  Any  little  savings  will  be 
invested  in  the  nome,  which — like  Trad- 
dles — they  mostly  pick  up  bit  by  bit ; 
beginning  even  before  they  have  turned 
their  attention  toward  any  particular 
mate.  The  girl,  if  she  is  of  the  better 
sort,  will  probably  have  managed  to 
get  a  sewing-machine  on  the  hire  sys¬ 
tem,  and  this  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
furnishing  the  single  room  in  which 
they  start  life  together.  During  the 
first  year,  while  the  wife  is  still  earn¬ 
ing,  many  little  articles  of  luxury  will 
be  added,  which  will  gradually  disap¬ 
pear  as  the  family  increases  and  troubles 
accumulate.  Have  you  never  won¬ 
dered,  on  looking  in  at  the  pawnbroker’s 
windows,  where  all  the  gaudy  little 
overmantels,  and  elaborate  tea-services, 
and  numberless  plated  spoons  and  forks 
come  from?  They  are  the  harvest  of 


the  first  “  bad  times”  after  marriage. 
It  is  not  quite  such  a  tragedy  as  it  ap¬ 
pears,  though  sad  enough  ;  “  selling 
the  home”  is  with  East  Londoners  a 
recognized  method  of  raising  money, 
and  many  articles  are  avowedly  bought 
with  a  view  to  being  handy  for  the 
pawnbroker.  It  is  a  part  of  their  prin¬ 
ciple  of  life,  the  subordination  of  future 
needs  to  present  fancies,  and  they  argue 
that  it  is  better  to  enjoy  luxuries  while 
they  can  than  to  have  money  lying  idle 
in  the  savings-bank. 

Were  it  not  for  this  false  economy  of 
borrowing  from  the  future  which  viti¬ 
ates  all  poorer  London  (and  makes  co¬ 
operative  stores  an  impossibility),  young 
people  of  this  class  might  find  it  no  bad 
venture  to  throw  in  their  lots  together, 
and  trust  to  their  own  right  hands  to 

fmll  them  through  life.  But  at  a  little 
ower  level  we  find  courage  degenerat¬ 
ing  into  foolhardiness,  and  self-confi¬ 
dence  into  a  childish  inability  to  foresee 
even  the  inevitable  claims  of  the  future. 
What  is  to  be  said  for  instances  like  the 
following,  which  are  to  be  numbered, 
not  by  tens  or  hundreds,  but  by  thou¬ 
sands  ? 

A.  B.  is  aged  twenty-one,  and  has  a 
wife  and  three  children  to  support ;  he 
does  it  by  turning  a  piano-organ  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  tin  whistle.  His 
story  is  that  he  was  put  to  work  at  four¬ 
teen,  got  tired  of  it,  ran  away  to  sea 
and  got  tired  of  that ;  he  came  home, 
and  at  sixteen  married  a  girl  of  fifteen, 
and  was  obliged  to  do  whatever  he 
could  to  keep  her.  He  is  a  well-made, 
active,  rather  intelligent  young  fellow, 
capable  of  doing  better  tnings  by  na¬ 
ture,  but  hopelessly  dragged  down  by 
the  responsibilities  he  has  so  recklessly 
assumed. 

C.  D.  is  another  sort ;  dull  mentally 
and  feeble  physically,  he  has  never  sup- 
orted  even  himself  for  a  whole  year, 
ut  has  always  been  kept  by  his  wid¬ 
owed  mother  through  the  winter.  Last 
year  he  married  a  girl  of  eighteen,  rather 
pretty  and  as  helpless  as  a  baby.  He 
explains  that  he  thought  that  two  could 
get  along  as  well  as  one,  and  ”  perhaps 
something  might  turn  up.”  Some¬ 
thing  has  turned  up,  and  there  are  now 
three  to  keep  ;  the  mother  declines  the 
addition  to  her  already  heavy  burden,  and 
the  workhouse  looms  large  before  them. 
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Couples  such  as  these  will  not  even 
wait  to  get  a  decent  home  together. 
An  old  bedstead  and  bedding,  two  rick¬ 
ety  chairs  and  a  table  to  match,  a  strip 
of  greasy  carpet  and  two  or  three  cracked 
cups  and  saucers — these  will  be  collected 
from  sympathizing  neighbors,  or  picked 
up  for  a  few  halfpence  from  the  coster¬ 
monger’s  stalls,  and  will  satisfy  the 
highest  expectations  of  the  young  peo¬ 
ple.  There  are  thousands  of  such  homes 
which  have  not  cost  10s.  to  get  together, 
and  would  not  realize  5s.  if  sold,  and 
these  afford  all  of  decency  and  comfort 
at  which  their  owners  aim. 

Another,  and  no  less  fatal,  kind  of 
recklessness  is  illustrated  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  case  :  E.  E.,  a  young  man  already 
advanced  in  consumption,  marries  a 
crippled  girl,  incapable  of  doing  any¬ 
thing  beyond  a  little  needlework.  He 
had  a  little  business,  and  was  doing 
fairly  well,  but  shortly  after  marriage 
was  told  that  his  only  chance  of  life 
depended  upon  his  passing  the  next 
winter  in  a  milder  climate.  He  sold 
the  business  and  handed  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  proceeds  to  his  wife  for  the 
support  of  herself  and  the  child  during 
his  absence ;  but  she,  reseutiug  the 
thought  of  being  left,  invested  the 
whole  amount  next  day  in  a  “  melode- 
on”  (from  what  I  can  gather  a  large 
and  expensive  kind  of  musical  box)  and 
defied  him  to  go  and  leave  her  desti¬ 
tute.  He  did  not  go,  and  from  that 
time  forward  they  sank  lower  and  low¬ 
er,  picking  up  a  living  in  the  streets, 
buying  old  clothes  and  selling  them 
again,  and  supported  largely  by  char¬ 
ity,  until  he  died  and  left  her  with  two 
children  to  bring  up  as  best  she  may. 

What  can  be  expected  of  lives  in 
which  the  responsibilities  are  met  in 
this  spirit  ?  You  wilT  find  the  results 
most  manifest  in  the  lower  class  Board 
schools.  Tne  troops  of  ragged,  dirty, 
stunted  little  urchins,  neglected,  and 
crippled  in  mind  and  body,  that  you 
will  see  there,  are  the  offspring  of  these 
reckless  marriages.  Follow  them  home, 
and  you  will  see  the  ruined  lives  of  their 
parents  ;  the  mothers  are  either  worn- 
out  drudges  before  they  have  reached 
middle  age,  or  have  developed  into  the 
careless  slatterns  who  live  on  the  door¬ 
step  gossiping  with  like-minded  neigh¬ 
bors  ;  the  fathers,  with  all  self-respect 
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crushed  out  of  them,  are  reduced  to 
picking  up  odd  jobs  at  the  street  cor¬ 
ner,  and  live  more  in  the  public-house 
than  in  their  wretched  homes.  When 
we  think,  further,  what  the  children 
brought  up  in  such  surroundings  must 
become,  this  question  of  improvident 
marriage  shows  itself  as  one  of  the  most 
serious  of  modern  social  life. 

The  root  of  the  mischief  lies  in  the 
overcrowding  in  our  large  towns.  Too 
often  marriage  is  accepted  as  the  only 
way  of  escape  from  conditions  which 
have  become  unbearable.  Family  life 
which  is  carried  on  in  one  or  two  rooms 
is  bad  enough  when  the  family  still 
consists  of  children  ;  as  they  grow  up 
to  be  young  men  and  women  it  becomes 
intolerable.  Nor  is  it  a  simple  matter 
for  the  young  people  to  be  independent, 
even  when  they  are  earning  sufficient  to 
support  themselves.  There  are  very 
few  among  the  less  educated  classes  who 
can  endure  the  solitude  of  living  quite 
alone,  even  if  it  were  an  easier  matter 
than  it  is  to  break  away  from  the  home- 
life  without  some  obvious  excuse.  For 
girls,  moreover,  it  is  hardly  desirable ; 
while  to  young  men  the  prospect  of 
preparing  their  own  meals  and  doing 
their  own  household  work  is  not  an 
attractive  one.  The  same  overcrowd¬ 
ing  which  makes  family  life  difficult 
makes  boarding  in  most  cases  impossi¬ 
ble,  and  the  one  solution  they  have 
found  to  the  problem  is  to  look  round 
for  a  more  or  less  suitable  companion. 
How  far  well-conducted  boarding-houses 
for  young  men  and  women  may  meet 
the  difficulty  is  an  experiment  yet  to  be 
tried  ;  the  great  point  will  be  to  ensure 
their  being  well  conducted  without  mak¬ 
ing  them  too  oppressive  for  natures  lit¬ 
tle  wont  to  discipline  and  much  given 
to  self-indulgence. 

Much  of  the  evil  is  due  also  to  false 
ideas  about  life  which  are  not  peculiar 
to  the  people  of  whom  we  are  speaking. 
It  is  not  only  in  the  lower  classes  that 
girls  are  allowed  to  think,  and  even 
made  to  feel,  that  a  woman’s  life  has 
no  legitimate  interests  outside  those  of 
marriage,  and  that,  therefore,  to  lose 
an  opportunity  of  getting  married  may 
be  to  miss  all  of  good  which  life  has  to 
offer.  Nor  are  those  who  should  be  the 
teachers  of  the  young  on  such  important 
matters  wholly  without  blame  ;  their 
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doctrine  that  to  discourage  early  mar¬ 
riage  is  to  encourage  immorality  is  a 
gross  injustice  to  the  great  majority  of 
the  poor — perhaps,  if  they  did  but 
know  it,  the  greatest  of  which  they 
have  as  a  class  to  complain  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  Evil  enough  there  is,  as  all 
know  who  have  much  to  do  with  the 
poor ;  but  those  among  whom  these 
marriages  take  place  are  just  those  who 
still  have  a  respect  for  such  obligations 
as  they  have  been  taught  to  recognize, 
and  they  are  far  more  likely  to  sink  to 
a  lower  level  in  consequence  of  their 
imprudence  than  they  would  be  in  con¬ 


sequence  of  judicious  teaching  and  warn¬ 
ing.  As  it  is  they  are  acting  up  to  the 
highest  standard  which  has  been  set 
before  them,  and  we  have  no  right  to 
assume  that  if  they  are  shown  one  still 
higher  they  will  not  aim  at  that  also. 
To  realize  that  the  people  have  a  capac¬ 
ity  for  rising  as  well  as  falling  is  the 
next  step  toward  the  social  U  topia,  in 
which  no  one  will  enter  upon  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  marriage  without  a  fair 
prospect  of  being  able  to  bring  up  a 
fanrily  in  decency  and  comfort. — (Jon- 
temporary  Revieio. 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES, 


A  QDABTEBLT  magazine  of  bibliography  is 
soon  to  make  its  first  appearance  in  London. 
It  will  contain  papers  by  writers  of  authority 
on  various  points  of  booklore  ;  and,  successful 
or  not,  will  end  its  existence  with  the  twelfth 
number  in  December,  1896. 

Abchdeacon  Fabbab  has  been  for  some  time 
engaged  on  a  book  to  be  called  “  The  Life  of 
Christ  in  Art,”  illustrating  the  manner  in 
which  art  reflects  and  expresses  the  ever- 
changing  phases  of  Christian  opinion  on  re¬ 
ligious  subjects. 

The  well  known  Russian  painter  Yerest- 
chagin  is  said  to  have  finished  a  novel  en¬ 
titled  “  The  War  Correspondent,”  the  scene 
of  which  is  laid  in  the  last  Tnrco  Russian  war, 
at  which  the  artist  was  himself  present.  The 
novel  is  expected  to  contain  descriptions  of 
the  scenes  of  war,  and  it  will  be  published 
simultaneously  in  Russian  and  German. 

^  Pbofessob  Petbie’s  “  History  of  Egypt,  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Hyksos,”  is  the  first 
instalment  of  a  history  of  Egypt  in  six  vol¬ 
umes,  intended  both  for  students  and  for  gen¬ 
eral  reading  and  reference.  In  the  earlier 
periods  every  trace  of  the  various  kings  will 
be  noticed,  and  all  historical  questions  will  be 
fully  discussed.  The  special  features  will  be 
that  the  illustrations  will  be  largely  photo¬ 
graphic,  or  from  fac-simile  drawings,  and,  so 
far  as  practicable,  of  new  material  not  yet  pub¬ 
lished  ;  that  references  will  be  given  to  the 
source  of  each  statement  and  monument,  thus 
affording  a  key  to  the  literature  of  the  subject ; 
and  that  lists  are  supplied  of  all  the  known 
monuments  of  each  king.  The  second  volume 


will  cover  the  eighteenth  to  the  twentieth 
dynasty  ;  the  third,  the  twenty-first  to  the 
thirtieth  dynasty  ;  the  fourth  will  be  devoted 
to  the  Ptolemaic  role  ;  the  fifth  to  Roman 
rule  ;  and  the  sixth  to  Mohammedan  rule. 
This  last  will  be  written  by  Mr.  Stanley  Lane- 
Poole. 

Mme.  Blanc  says  that  Bret  Harte  is  of  all  the 
American  authors  of  the  time  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  in  France,  and  that  Howells  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  liked  by  the  French. 

Mb.  Stopfobd  A.  Bbooke’s  new  work,  ”  Ten¬ 
nyson  ;  his  Art  and  Relation  to  Modern  Life.” 
is  completed,  and  will  be  published  by 
Messrs.  Isbister,  London,  about  the  middle 
of  April.  Besides  a  critical  survey  of  the 
principal  poems,  the  volume  deals  with  Ten¬ 
nyson’s  faculty  as  an  artist,  his  relation  to 
Christianity  and  to  social  politics,  his  attitude 
toward  nature  (in  which  he  differed  from  the 
great  poets  of  the  century),  and  his  specula¬ 
tive  theology. 

Pbofessob  Mommsen,  the  great  historian  of 
Rome,  is  so  absent-minded  that,  as  his  daugh¬ 
ter-in  law  says,  he  once  met  one  of  his  many 
children  on  the  street,  patted  him  on  the  head 
and  asked  his  name,  whereupon  the  boy  re¬ 
plied,  “  Why,  I  am  your  little  Carl!”  much 
to  his  father's  surprise. 

The  London  Chronicle  says  :  "  Men  of  let¬ 
ters  fall  into  three  great  classes  :  the  proph¬ 
ets,  those  in  whom  the  instinct  of  self-expres¬ 
sion  is  the  primary  motive,  the  care  for  form 
coming  as  an  after  thought  or  not  at  all ;  the 
artists,  whose  chief  delight  is  in  the  exercise 
of  skill ;  and  the  tradesmen,  who  write,  and 
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sometimes  write  very  well,  simply  because 
that  chances  to  be  their  handiest  means  of 
making  a  living.” 

Maxjbicb  F.  Eoan,  Professor  of  English  Lit¬ 
erature  in  the  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
says  :  “  In  Shakespeare's  time  may  be  said  to 
have  been  founded  the  modern  novel.  He 
was  the  direct  ancestor  of  our  American  nov¬ 
elist,  Mr.  W.  Dean  Howells.” 

Robebt  Bdchamam  says  :  “  I  am  glad  that 
the  great  story-tellers,  from  Homer  to  Shake¬ 
speare,  and  from  Shakespeare  to  Charles  Dick¬ 
ens,  hare  held  their  noses  in  the  air,  instead  of 
keeping  them  in  the  mud.  It  is  better,  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  to  paint  everything  white 
than  to  paint  everything  black.  *’ 

A  Fbench  translation  of  Mary  E.  Wilkins’s 
charming  stories  has  been  published  in  Lau¬ 
sanne,  and  is  very  generally  appreciated. 

Constantinople  is  one  of  the  best  remain¬ 
ing  schools  of  calligraphy.  Sultans,  in  choos¬ 
ing  a  calling  or  trade,  have  taken  up  that  of 
the  writer,  and  specimens  of  their  workman 
ship  can  sometimes  be  purchased.  At  the 
present  moment  the  Chancellery  of  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Divan  still  preserves  the  best  practition¬ 
ers  in  the  various  writings,  and  with  the  view 
of  maintaining  the  art  the  Sultan  has  directed 
the  number  of  officials  to  be  increased. 

/  “  Can  we  not,”  asks  Walter  Bosant,  “  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  notice  worthless  book  in  reviews,  do 
much  to  stop  the  production  of  bad  books  ? 
Silence  kills  far  more  certainly  than  abuse. 
Is  there  any  other  method  of  repressing  rub¬ 
bish  ?’• 

Tp.e  German  historian.  Professor  Mommsen, 
is  hard  at  work  in  the  Naples  libraries  getting 
material  for  his  Roman  history,  which  will 
not  be  finished  for  two  or  three  years. 

Walteb  Besant  says  ;  ”  Kipling  is  the  great¬ 
est  genius  we  have  had  for  fifty  years  in  im¬ 
agination,  genius  and  grip,  and  I  think  his 
story,  ‘  The  Man  who  would  be  King,'  the 
finest  story  in  the  English  language.” 

An  international  exhibition  of  books,  which 
it  is  presumed  will  pcssess  much  interest  for 
authors,  publishers,  and  booksellers,  is  to  be 
held  at  Paris  in  July,  remaining  open  till  late 
in  the  autumn. 

An  enthusiastic  German  has  erected  a  mon¬ 
ument  to  Heine  in  the  wilds  of  Central  Africa, 
placing  thereon  a  suitable  poetic  inscription. 
This  is  more  than  the  inhabitants  of  the 
poet’s  native  place  have  done. 
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Renan  once  said  ;  ”  I  spend  hours  polish¬ 
ing  a  single  phrase.  I  have  used  an  entire 
morning  deciding  between  two  adjectives.” 

^OT  without  profound  lessons  for  careless 
speakers,  writers,  and  students  is  that  legend 
of  the  Talmudical  times,  relating  how  the 
small  letter  ^>^od”  being  one  day  badly  pul 
upon  the  parchment  raised  itself  up  and 
”  cried  aloud  to  God.”  A  word  is  really  one 
Kf  the  i^ost  w(^)derfal  things  of  man’s  crea¬ 
tion,  and  deserves  to  be  respected,  properly 
understood,  and  carefully  employed  and  pro¬ 
nounced.  It  may  often  hide  within  it  noble 
moving  histories,  though  lightly  used,  just  as 
the  clod  which  the  ploughman  turns  may  con. 
ceal  a  treasure.  Take,  for  instance,  the  term 
’/colophon,”  which  printers  apply  to  the  close 
of  a  printed  volume.  Which  of  them  asks 
why  it  should  mean  “  the  end,”  or  recalls  the 
fact  that  Colophon  was  that  one  of  the  twelve 
Ionian  confederate  cities  which  furnished  cav¬ 
alry  to  the  League,  and  these  horsemen  were 
so  good  and  valiant  that  they  always  finished 
off  a  battle  victoriously,  so  that  ”  to  come  to 
^/tlolopbon’  ’  was  to  put  the  last  touch  to  a  busi¬ 
ness  ?  It  is  greatly  to  be  ^esired  that  in  the 
course  of  their  teaching  public  and  private  in¬ 
structors  everywhere  would  give  themselves 
more  pains  to  explain  and  elicit  for  their  stu¬ 
dents  the  inner  history  and  force  of  words. 
Few,  indeed,  there  are,  in  any  language,  which 
will  not  yield  up  to  patient  and  enlightened 
analysis  some  illuminating  record  of  how  they 
came  upon  the  tongues  of  men.  Some  are  as 
ancient  as  the  first  sound  that  was  babbled  by 
a  child  to  its  mother  ;  some  have  whole  his 
tories  in  them  ;  some  are  new,  ugly,  and  in¬ 
correct,  and,  like  "scientist,”  "authorita¬ 
rian,”  and  "electrocution,”  vex  the  scholar¬ 
ly  ear  with  their  base  construction.  Possibly 
the  new  School  of  English  Literature  at  Ox¬ 
ford  may  effect  something  to  revive  and  en¬ 
courage  the  declining  study  of  words.  It  is 
only  the  ignorant  and  the  foolish  who  think 
that  it  matters  little  how  we  deal  in  speech 
and  script  with  these  coins  of  the  mind.— 
"  Sludy  of  H'orrfs,”  Daily  Telegraph. 


MISCELLANY. 

Tattebed  VoLUiiES. — The  manner  in  which 
books  are  regarded  by  literary  workers  is  a 
somewhat  curious  subject,  and  a  short  account 
thereof  may  possibly  prove  not  uninteresting. 

Among  those  who  have  won  more  or  less 
fame  by  the  pen  may  be  counted  many  differ- 
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ent  specimens  of  the  book -lover,  from  the  gen- 
nine  bibliomaniac  to  the  voracious  and  taste¬ 
less  reader  who  regards  a  book  as  mere  leather 
and  paper— a  collection  of  material  for  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  knowledge.  It  is  scarcely  nec¬ 
essary  to  remark  that  there  is  often  a  wide 
discrepancy  between  a  man’s  tastes  and  de¬ 
sires  and  their  fulfilment.  Many  a  book-lover 
lacks  the  wherewithal  to  approach  in  any  way 
his  idea  of  a  suitable  covering  for  his  favorite 
volanies.  Somelimesonehas  to  turn  amateur 
bookbinder.  Even  Southey  occasionally 
bound  a  volume  himself.  He  once  presented 
a  copy  of  his  “  Madoo,”  in  quarto,  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor  and  friend  in  the  Lake  District,  and  the 
volume  is  still  inexistence,  with  the  following 
inscription  ; 

Mr.  Stranger,  from  the  author. 

This  book,  binding  and  all. 

Is  the  handiwork  of  Greta  Hall. 

K.  S. 

Leigh  Hunt,  speaking  of  Matthias  Gorvinns, 
who  bound  his  books  in  vellum  and  gold, 
says  :  “  Not  being  a  king  of  Hungary,  nor  rich, 
nor  having  a  confessor  to  absolve  us  from  sins 
of  expenditure,  how  lucky  is  it  that  we  can  take 
delight  in  books  whose  outsides  are  of  the 
homeliest  description  !  .  .  .  We  should  have 
liked  to  challenge  the  majesty  of  Hungary  to  a 
bout  at  bookbinding,  and  seen  which  would 
hare  ordered  the  most  intense  and  ravishing 
‘legatura,’  something  at  which  De  Seuil  or 
Grolier  himself  should  have  ‘  sigh’d  and  look’d 
and  sigh’d  again  ;  ’  something  which  would 
have  made  him  own  that  there  was  nothing 
between  it  and  an  angel’s  wing.  Meantime, 
nothing  comes  amiss  to  us  but  dirt  or  tatters, 
or  cold,  plain  calf,  school  binding— a  thing 
which  we  hate  for  its  insipidity  and  formality.  ’  * 

Charles  Lamb,  careful  enough  as  to  the  in¬ 
sides  of  what  he  called  his  “  midnight  dar¬ 
lings,”  was  unable  to  clothe  them  all  in  decent 
attire.  In  his  delightful  *  ‘  Detached  Thoughts 
on  Books  and  Beading,”  he  says  in  his  quaint 
and  paradoxical  stylo  :  “To  view  a  well- 
arranged  assortment  of  blookheaded  Enoyclo- 
ptedias  (Anglicanas  or  Metropolitanas)  set  out 
in  an  array  of  russia  or  morocco,  when  a  tithe 
of  that  good  leather  would  comfortably  re¬ 
clothe  my  shivering  folios  ;  would  renovate 
Paracelsus  himself,  and  enable  old  Baymnnd 
Lully  to  look  like  himself  again  in  tLe  world. 
I  never  see  these  impostors  but  I  long  to  strip 
them,  to  warm  my  ragged  veterans  in  their 
spoils.”  Yet  he  contended  that  “  in  some  re¬ 
spects  the  better  a  book  is,  the  less  it  demands 
from  binding.”  Grabb  Robinson  describes 


the  library  of  his  friend  the  *'  gentle  Elia’’  as 
”  the  finest  collection  of  shabby  books  I  ever 
saw  ;  such  a  number  of  first  rate  works  in  very 
bad  condition  is,  I  think,  nowhere  to  be 
found.”  On  being  once  asked  how  he  knew 
his  books.  Lamb  replied  :  “  How  does  a  shep¬ 
herd  know  his  sheep  ?” 

Barton,  in  his  “Book-hunter,”  gives  an 
amusing  account  of  De  Quincey’s  famous  col¬ 
lection  of  books.  “  Some  legend  there  is  of  a 
book  creditor  having  forced  his  way  into  the 
Gacus  den,  and  there  seen  a  sort  of  rabble  in¬ 
ner  wall  of  volumes,  with  their  edges  outward  ; 
while  others,  bound  and  unbound,  the  ple¬ 
beian  sheepskin  and  the  aristocratic  russian, 
were  squeezed  into  certain  tubs  drawn  from 
the  washing  establishment  of  a  confiding 
landlady.” 

The  famous  reviewer  Jeffrey  treated  with 
disdain  the  bookbinder’s  delicate  art.  Books 
were  merely  meant  to  be  read,  he  contended, 
and  he  was  quite  satisfied  so  long  as  the 
words  were  visible.  Lord  Gockburn  laments 
the  fact  that  Jeff rey’s library  was,  “  fora  lover 
of  books,  and  for  one  who  had  picked  up  a 
few,  most  wretched  ;  and  so  ill  cared  for  that 
the  want  even  of  a  few  volumes  never  dis. 
turbed  him.”  Garlyle,  in  his  Reminiscences, 
describes  the  study  of  his  brilliant  countryman 
as  “  a  roomy,  not  overneat,  apartment  on  the 
ground  floor,  with  a  big  baize-covered  table 
loaded  with  book-rows  and  paper  bundles. 
On  one,  or  perhaps  two,  of  the  tables  were 
book  shelves,  likewise  well  filled,  but  with 
books  in  tattery,  ill  bound,  or  unbound  con¬ 
dition.” 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  a  greater  Scotsman 
than  Jeffrey,  Adam  Smith,  paid  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  the  outside  of  his  books,  and  sought 
relief  from  his  researches  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  ‘  ‘  dismal  science”  in  the  choice  of  leather 
and  decorations.  “  1  am  a  beau,”  was  his  re¬ 
mark,  “  in  nothing  but  my  books.” 

Jeffrey,  in  describing  bis  introduction  to 
Scott,  says  he  found  him  ”  in  a  small  den,  on 
the  sunk  floor  of  his  father’s  house  in  George 
Square,  surrounded  with  dingy  books.”  From 
what  has  already  been  said  of  his  own  library, 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  exact 
meaning  he  attached  to  the  word  “  dingy.” 
Years  afterward,  Lockhart  thus  described  Sir 
Walter’s  collection  :  "  The  walls  were  entirely 
clothed  with  books,  most  of  them  folios  and 
quartos,  and  all  in  that  complete  state  of  re¬ 
pair  which  at  a  glance  reveals  a  tinge  of  biblio¬ 
mania.”  He  also  adds  that  “the  old  bind¬ 
ings  bad  obviously  been  retouched  and  re- 
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gilt  in  the  most  approved  manner  ;  the  new, 
when  the  books  were  of  any  mark,  were  rich, 
but  never  gandy— a  large  proportion  of  bine 
morocco— all  stamped  with  the  device  of  the 
portcnllis,  and  its  motto,  "Glausus  tntus 
ero” — being  an  anagram  of  bis  name  in  Lat¬ 
in.” 

It  was  Burton’s  opinion  that  in  this  respect 
“poets  are  apt  to  be  ragamuffins,”  Words¬ 
worth  bolds  a  high  position  in  the  ranks  of 
those  gentry.  His  library  was  once  described 
as  “  the  most  wretched  thing  that  ever  went  by 
the  name — a  mere  litter  of  tattered  old  vol¬ 
umes  on  a  few  shelves.”  De  Quincey,  by  no 
means  inclined  toward  bibliomania,  describes 
the  books  of  the  great  Lake  poet  as  “  ill  bound 
or  not  bound  at  all — in  boards,  sometimes  in 
tatters  ;  many  of  them  imperfect  as  to  the 
number  of  volumes  as  well  as  mutilated  as  to 
the  number  of  pages.” 

James  Thomson  also  belonged  to  the  brigade 
of  ragamuffins.  It  is  said  that  he  used  to  cut 
the  leaves  of  books  with  his  snuffers.  There 
is  a  good  story  of  the  poet  in  Barton’s  “  Book- 
hunter,”  which  deserves  to  be  given  at  length. 
“  He  had,”  says  Barton,  “  an  uncle,  a  clever, 
active  mechanic,  who  could  do  many  things 
with  his  bands,  and  contemplated  James’s 
indolent,  dreamy,  ‘  feckless  ’  character  with 
impatient  disgust.  When  the  first  of  the 
‘  Seasons  ’ — Winter  it  was,  I  believe— had  been 
completed  at  press,  Jamie  thought,  by  a  pres¬ 
entation  copy,  to  triumph  over  his  uncle’s 
scepticism  ;  and,  to  propitiate  his  good  opin¬ 
ion,  he  had  the  book  handsomely  bound.  The 
old  man  never  looked  inside,  or  asked  what 
the  book  was  about,  but,  taming  it  round  and 
round  with  his  fingers,  in  grateful  admiration, 
exclaimed  :  ”  Come,  is  that  really  our  Jamie's 
doin’  now  ?  — Weel,  I  never  thought  the  cratur 
wad  hae  had  the  handicraft  to  do  the  like  !  ’ '  ’ 

Goldsmith  was  as  careless  with  his  books  as 
with'  his  money  ;  and  though  his  library  at  one 
time  contained  many  curious  and  rare  books, 
he  never  hesitated  to  tear  out  a  leaf  to  save 
either  time  or  trouble.  Sir  John  Hawkins 
relates  how,  when  engaged  on  his  historical 
researches  about  music.  Goldsmith  told  him 
some  curious  things  one  night  at  the  club. 
Hawkins  asked  him  to  put  them  in  writing, 
and  promised  to  call  for  them.  Of  course. 
Goldsmith  was  not  ready  when  his  friend 
called,  but  he  quickly  took  down  a  book  and 
tore  out  six  leaves  containing  the  information. 
In  Mr.  Austin  Dobson’s  poem,  ”  The  Book¬ 
plate’s  Petition,”  is  the  following  reference  to 
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another  great  man  who  was  occasionally  rough 
on  books  : 

This  was  a  scholar,  one  of  those 
Whose  Greek  is  sounder  than  their  hose  ; 

He  loved  old  books  and  nappy  ale. 

So  lived  at  Streatham,  next  to  Thrale. 

’Twas  there  this  stain  of  grease  I  boast 
Was  made  by  Dr.  Johnson’s  toast. 

—  Chambers’s  Journal. 

How  Climates  Cbanok. — It  is  a  matter  of 
knowledge  to  many  men  and  women  bora  in 
New  England  that  the  summers  are  longer— 
as  measured  by  the  heated  term— and  the 
winters  warmer  than  they  were  a  half-century 
ago,  and  that  this  result  has  been  reached  by 
slowly  but  surely  operating  causes,  and  this 
slow  but  sure  change  in  the  climate  of  the 
country  is  one  of  momentous  interest  not 
only  to  the  naturalist,  but  to  the  average  citi¬ 
zen  as  well,  for  should  it  continue  vast  changes 
would  follow  in  the  industries  and  products 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  in  its  hygienic  con¬ 
ditions.  It  would  not  be  an  unprecedented 
experience  if  the  northern  half  of  the  American 
continent  was  passing  through  a  climatic 
change  of  so  positive  a  sort  as  to  become- 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  globe.  For 
while  scientific  observation  and  records  are 
of  too  recent  a  period  to  supply  us  with  ade¬ 
quate  data  for  intelligent  judgment  as  to  it, 
nevertheless  literature  is  filled  with  evidence 
bearing  directly  upon  the  point,  and  so  im¬ 
plicit  in  its  nature  and  so  emphatic  in  its 
iteration  as  to  be  unimpeachable.  As  most 
Americans  are  too  busy  to  know  much  of  the 
past,  it  may  be  interesting  to  recall  a  few  of 
the  passages  in  ancient  writings  which  might 
be  quoted  in  enforcement  of  our  suggestion. 

The  land  of  Palestine  is  certainly  not  to  day 
a  wintry  country.  But  thirty  or  more  centu¬ 
ries  ago  an  ancient  poet  wrote:  “Hast  thou 
entered  into  the  treasures  of  the  snow  ?  Or 
hast  thou  seen  the  treasures  of  the  hail  ?  Out 
of  whose  womb  came  the  ice  ?  and  the  hoary 
frost  of  heaven,  who  hath  gendered  it?  The 
waters  are  hidden  as  with  a  solid  rock,  and 
the  face  of  the  deep  is  frozen.”  Such,  evi¬ 
dently,  was  the  degree  and  effect  of  the  cold 
in  the  land  of  the  Midianites  thirty  centuries 
ago.  And  David,  writing  several  centuries 
later,  gives  the  following  description  of  in¬ 
tense  winter  weather  :  ”  He  giveth  snow  like 
wool.  He  scattereth  the  hoar  frost  like  ashes. 
He  costeth  forth  his  ice  like  morsels.  Who 
can  stand  before  his  cold  ?”  Such  is  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  climate  in  the  land  of  Palestine 
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twenty -eight  and  thirty  centuries  ago.  But, 
instead  of  snow,  hail,  ice  with  the  solidity  of 
fock,  and  frozen  sea,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
connlry  to  day  live  in  a  hot,  sultry  climate,  in 
which  snow  and  ice  are  never  seen.  The  cli¬ 
mate  of  Italy,  as  it  was  of  old  time,  and  the 
great  change  which  has  come  to  it,  are  not 
beyond  the  student’s  knowledge.  Virgil  was 
both  a  poet  and  a  skilled  agriculturist,  and  in 
his  “  Georgies"  he  often  gives  directions  for 
the  security  of  young  cattle  against  the  dan¬ 
gerous  effects  of  ice  and  snow  and  periods  of 
intensely  cold  weather.  His  directions  wore 
for  the  neighborhood  of  Mantua  and  Naples, 
and  when  speaking  of  Calabria,  the  most  south- 
ern  and  hottest  part  of  Italy,  he  alludes  to  the 
freezing  of  the  large  rivers  and  streams  as  a 
tiling  to  be  annually  expected.  Nor  does  he 
stand  alone  in  his  witness  as  to  this  matter, 
for  Pliny,  Juvenal,  and  other  authors  of  their 
time  speak  of  ice  and  snow  as  prevalent  in  alt 
parts  of  Italy,  while  dilian,  if  we  remember 
correctly,  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  the  giv¬ 
ing  of  specific  directions  of  how  to  fish  for 
eels  when  the  rivers  are  covered  with  ice. 
These  descriptions  of  Italian  climate  apply  as 
it  was  eighteen  centuries  ago. 

Ovid  can  be  quoted  in  this  connection  also. 
We  are  writing  from  memory  and  with  less 
fulness  than  we  might  could  we  turn  to  the 
author’s  books,  but  should  any  classicist  be 
interested  to  follow  us  he  will  find  that  our 
recollection  is  essentially  correct.  This  poet 
was  banished  from  Italy  to  Tomas  by  the  em¬ 
peror.  This  place  is  near  the  coast  of  the 
Euxiue  Sea,  and  climatically  includes  the  re¬ 
gion  round  about  Constantinople.  He  spent 
seven  years  in  exile  in  this  region,  and  he 
tells  ns  that  he  saw  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea 
covered  with  ice  ;  that  this  ice  was  not  only 
strong  enough  to  support  men,  but  oxen  and 
heavy  sleds  loaded  with  products.  He  states, 
moreover,  that  the  wine  of  the  country  was 
often  frozen,  and  that  the  snow  in  many  places 
in  the  forests  was  never  fully  melted  during  the 
entire  summer.  It  is  a  well-established  fact 
that  in  the  year  401  the  Euxine  Sea  was  fro¬ 
zen  over  for  twenty  dayn  together.  This  is 
certainly  a  most  extraordinary  picture  to  one 
who  has  lived  in  this  century  in  Constantino¬ 
ple  or  has  knowledge  of  its  climate.  The 
Alps  and  Apennines  are  the  highest  of  Euro¬ 
pean  mountains.  History  has  no  stranger 
tale  to  tell  than  the  march  of  Hannibal’s  army 
over  these  lofty  ranges.  It  was  one  of  the 
wonders  of  antiquity.  Livy  and  Polybius 
both  bear  repeated  testimony  to  the  sufferings 


of  his  troops  from  the  terrible  cold  they  en¬ 
countered  and  the  awful  obstacles  of  the  snow 
and  ice.  But  these  mountains  are  easily 
passed  to  day. 

Nor  have  the  changes  in  the  climate  of  Ger¬ 
many  been  less  remarkable.  A  Latin  histo¬ 
rian  records  that  in  Caesar’s  time  the  Bhine 
and  the  Danube  were  not  only  frequently  fro¬ 
zen,  but  so  deply  frozen  that  the  ice  was  able 
to  uphold,  without  cracking,  the  heaviest  of 
weights.  He  says  that  the  barbarians — the 
native  Germans— chose  the  winter  season  for 
their  campaigns,  because  they  could  then 
transport  their  armies,  cavalry  and  heavy 
wagons,  along  these  rivers  over  a  solid  bridge 
of  ice.  And  this  is  precisely  the  state  of 
things  which,  until  recently,  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  people  have  been  accustomed  to  see — the 
picture  of  frozen  rivers  and  lakes  used  as  the 
highways  of  pleasure  and  the  heaviest  trans¬ 
portation.  We  might  easily  continue  these 
quotations  from  the  ancient  authors  in  witness 
that  the  climate  of  both  Asia  and  Europe  has 
undergone  a  vast  change  in  the  last  2000  or  3000 
years — a  change  so  profound  that  it  has  affect¬ 
ed  both  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people 
and  the  products  of  these  countries  ;  a  change 
which  amounts  to  one  degree  for  each  hun¬ 
dred  years  ;  but  we  have  suggested  enough  to 
give  direction  to  the  popular  thought  touching 
a  probable  change  of  the  climate  in  our  own 
country.  May  it  not  be  that  the  same  causes 
which  operated  to  modify  the  climate  of  the 
East  are  now  at  work  changing  that  of  this 
western  hemisphere,  and  that  within  1000  or 
2000  years  the  palm  and  the  date  tree  will  be 
growing  in  the  valleys  of  the  Connecticut  and 
the  Merrimao,  and  the  pomegranate  blossom 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  while  the 
Adirondacks  and  the  White  Mountains  shall 
be  covered  with  the  olive  ?  May  it  not  be  that 
the  American  of  the  future  shall  spend  his 
summers  under  the  orange  groves  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  the  habitants  of  Quebec  shall 
ship  us  our  tea  as  they  pick  it  in  the  slopes 
of  the  Laurentian  hills?  Verily,  who  may 
foretell  the  changes  that  may  come  to  New 
England  and  North  America  if  the  world  will 
only  go  on  getting  hotter  and  hotter? — Mr, 
W.  H.  H.  Murray,  in  The  Boston  Qlobe  {0.  S.). 

A  Night  with  a  Poob  Man’s  Lawteb. — 
"  Are  all  these  people  waiting  to  see  the  law¬ 
yer  ?” 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  there  ain’t  near  so  many  as 
we  gets  sometimes.’’ 

The  night  was  wet,  and  perhaps  that  ao- 
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counted  for  the  diminished  attendance,  though 
to  a  yisitor  the  waiting  room  seemed  full  to 
orerflowing.  The  thirst  for  legal  advice  ap¬ 
pears  very  great  at  Canning  Town. 

*'  First  case,  please  1”  The  lawyer  has  come 
— a  barrister  by  profession  and  a  member  of 
the  Mansfield  House  University  Settlement — 
and  acting  as  his  own  usher,  he  summons  the 
first  gratuitous  client.  The  principle  here  is 
“  first  come,  first  served,”  though  sometimes 
the  crowd  of  applicants,  amounting  frequent¬ 
ly  to  thirty  or  forty  in  number,  permit  a  devi¬ 
ation  among  themselves. 

The  first  case  comes  to  the  Warden's  room 
where  the  barrister  sits.  He  has  almost  inva¬ 
riably  the  same  opening  questions,  and  after 
courteously  offering  his  poor  clients  a  seat 
and  putting  them  at  their  ease  he  seeks  to 
know  their  name  and  their  employment. 

”  Simple  enough,  surely,”  but  the  long  rig¬ 
marole  upon  which  some  of  these  good  people 
will  enter  is  astonishing  The  patient,  clear¬ 
headed  lawyer  has  often  to  cut  the  Gordian 
knot  by  a  straight,  sharp  question,  to  which  he 
insists  upon  having  a  straight  and  simple  an¬ 
swer. 

For  instance,  our  first  case  to-night,  a  pale 
youth  with  a  sickly  mustache,  is  possessed 
with  the  idea  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  pension. 
He  had  written  to  the  ”  Home  Sekketerry  at 
Chelsea.” 

”  The  War  Office,  yon  mean,”  interpolates 
Mr.  Lawyer. 

”  Ah,  well,  it  is  all  one,”  thinks  the  youth, 
though  evidently  the  idea  of  Chelsea  pensioner 
was  in  his  mind  ;  but  at  present  no  satisfactory 
settlement  has  been  made.  He  is  a  gas-fitter  by 
trade,  and  the  peculiar  intonation  of  the  last 
two  words  conveys  to  the  experienced  ears  of 
the  barrister  the  suggestion  that  the  would-be 
pensioner  is  out  of  work  at  present.  Finally, 
counsel  promises  to  examine  the  regulations 
on  pensions,  and  let  him  know  when  he  calls 
next  Tuesday  night,  for  this  legal  dispensary 
is  only  open  on  Tuesday  evenings.  The  prob 
ability  is  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  a  pension 
at  all,  but  be  means  to  endeavor  to  get  one  if 
he  can,  and  the  barrister’s  advice  may  save 
him  much  wasted  effort. 

Claims  indeed  seem  in  evidence  to-night. 
Among  the  clients  is  a  woman  who  asks  al¬ 
most  in  a  ghostly  whisper,  ”  Can  yon  help  me 
to  find  a  lost  paper  ?  If  I  could  get  that  pa¬ 
per,  I  should  be  right.” 

”  What  paper  is  it  ?” 

And  in  reply  she  enters  on  a  long  harangue. 
Cutting  through  the  tangled  web  of  talk,  it 
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appeared  that  she  believed  a  clerk  in  a  certain 
Government  office  had  lost  a  paper  which  if 
found  would  establish  her  right  to  a  sum  of 
money  due  to  her  late  husband,  who  had  been 
in  a  department  of  the  public  service.  At 
present  she  is  living  with  her  daughter,  and 
says  she  pathetically,  “I'm  tekin*  away  from 
them  two  children  what  they  ought  to  have.” 
The  two  children  are  her  grandchildren,  and 
the  sentence  conveys  the  idea  that  the  family 
has  often  not  enough  food  for  all.  Her  hag- 
band,  she  tells  us,  had  entered  the  service 
under  an  assumed  name,  and  this  lost  paper 
established  his  identity.  Some  one  else,  she 
was  sure,  had  drawn  the  money  which  she 
should  have  had.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 

To  the  clear  head  of  the  young  barrister  it 
seemed  obvious  that  there  was  no  legal  claim 
for  any  pension  whatever.  But  she  had  pa¬ 
pers,  she  protested  ;  oh  yes,  she  had  papers 
that  would  put  quite  a  different  complexion 
on  the  matter. 

”  Well,  bring  me  those  papers  next  week,” 
says  be,  and  she  departs  intending  to  do  so. 
But  I  doubt  if  she  will  convince  a  barrister, 
and  he  may  save  this  client  again  months  of 
worry  and  aimless  effort. 

These  two  cases  are  unpleasantly  signifi¬ 
cant.  They  suggest  that  the  desire  has  been 
in  certain  quarters  to  hang  on  to  the  public 
purse  if  possible,  and  that  there  are  people 
who  are  willing  to  spend  weeks  of  aimless  en¬ 
deavor  on  the  slightest  pretext  of  obtaining  a 
pension  or  a  grant  in  compensation,  instead 
of  buckling  to  such  work  as  they  may  be  able 
to  find.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  lawyer  in  such 
oases  to  strip  them  of  their  fond  delusion  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

There  is  another  case  for  compensation,  but 
it  is  much  better  founded.  ”  1  was  give  a 
ticket  for  a  concert,”  said  a  poor  woman, 
“  and  a  lady  hev  a  glass  at  my  eye  !’ ' 

“  What  1” 

‘‘A  lady  hev  a  glass  at  my  eye,”  she  re¬ 
peated. 

Further  examiuation  revealed  the  fact  that 
”  hev”  meant  ”  heaved,”  and  that  the  ”  lady” 
in  question  having  ”  got  into  a  rage”  with  her 
husband  threw  a  glass  at  him  which  hit  ber  - 
the  poor  client— in  the  eyes. 

Naturally  the  question  arose  where  was  this 
curious  concert-room  where  the  “  ladies” 
heaved  glasses  at  their  husbands.  There  was 
some  reticence  in  answering  the  question,  but 
apparently  it  was  a  ”  harmonic  meeting”  at  a 
public-house.  The  lady  bad  offered  to  pay 
for  the  doctor,  whose  bill  bad  amounted  to 
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geren-and-sixpence,  and  two  shillings  had  ao- 
tnslly  been  paid.  Bnt  the  lady  now  refnsed 
to  pay  any  more,  althongh  there  was  a  “  bit 
o’  writing”  acknowledging  the  claim.  The 
“  writing”  seeming  satisfactory  to  the  barris¬ 
ter  he  explained  what  was  to  be  done,  and 
told  his  client  she  onght  to  claim  also  for 
damages,  advising  her  that  she  should  apply 
for  a  gammons  for  a  sovereign  at  snch-and- 
gnch  a  police  court ;  and  the  victim  of  the  har¬ 
monic  meeing  departed  well  pleased  with  the 
Poor  Man’s  Lawyer. 

These  kinds  of  cases  are  ns  it  were  bnt  the 
light  dishes  of  the  legal  feast.  The  bnik  of 
them  are  of  three  or  four  classes— namely, 
disagreement,  between  landlord  and  tenant ; 
secondly,  quarrels  between  husband  and  wife, 
and  when  a  woman  softly  begins  ”  Me  and  my 
’nsbin’  ’ave  ’ad  a  few  words,”  the  lawyer 
knows  pretty  well  what  is  likely  to  follow. 
No  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
cases  out  of  the  first  thousand  would  come 
under  this  head.  Thirdly  are  accident  cases 
daring  work,  one  hundred  and  ten  out  of  the 
thousand  being  of  this  description.  There 
were  eighty-eight  in  a  thousand  as  to  the  dis¬ 
position  of  property,  while  as  fur  other  cases 
their  name  is  legion. 

“It  is  surprising,”  says  the  barrister,  ”  the 
number  of  points  at  which  the  law  touches  the 
poor,  and  as  a  rule  they  are  quite  in  a  maze 
as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue.  Little  difiS- 
cutties  about  wages  are  constantly  occurring, 
endless  disputes  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
frequent  quarrels  between  husband  and  wife. 
Often  the  question  arises,  Gan  a  wife  leave 
her  husband  voluntarily  becanse  she  says  he 
ill-uses  her,  and  yet  compel  him  to  maintain 
her  ?  And  much  to  the  wife’s  annoyance,  the 
barrister  has  to  tell  her  that  if  she  leave  vol¬ 
untarily  and  without  a  magistrate’s  separation 
order,  she  cannot  compel  her  husband  to  sup¬ 
port  her. 

Again  it  happens  that  a  tenant  is  a  week  or 
two  behind  with  his  rent,  and  the  landlord 
wants  to  tnm  him  out  at  once  before  he  has 
obtained  another  lodging.  What  is  the  exact 
state  of  the  law  on  this  point  7  Gan  the  land, 
lord  compel  him  to  budge  ? 

There  are  usually  too  many  cases  for  the 
barrister  who  started  this  legal  dispensary  to 
cope  with  alone,  and  now  a  solicitor  assists 
him,  sitting  in  another  room,  and  the  clients 
address  themselves  to  either  ”  lawyer,”  on  the 
first  come,  first  served  principle,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Occasionally  if  one  have  a  tale  too 
tangled  for  him  to  nnravel  alone,  or  think  the 


case  more  suited  to  his  colleague,  he  hands  it 
over  with  a  good  conscience. 

Some  clients  are  no  doubt  suffering  injus¬ 
tice,  it  may  be  from  a  bad  landlord,  who  is 
probably  as  ignorant  of  the  law  as  the  client 
himself,  or  from  some  accident  which  has  be¬ 
fallen  them  or  injury  which  has  been  done 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  one  cannot  but 
feel  that  some  of  these  tangled  tales  are  at 
times  ”  bogus  and  even  if  the  clients  be¬ 
lieve  in  them  themselves,  they  are  void  of 
foundation.  In  any  case,  to  obtain  a  clear 
legal  opinion  on  the  question  is  a  distinct 
gain.  It  may  save  the  poor  client  months  of 
aimless  effort,  it  may  nip  a  fraud  in  the  bud, 
and  if  the  claim  be  good  it  will  help  the  ap¬ 
plicant  on  the  best  course  to  pursue. 

Apparently  such  a  case  as  this  last  was  that 
of  a  poor  man  whose  wife  was  injured  by  fall¬ 
ing  over  some  obstruction  one  dark  night  on 
a  river  pier.  Seemingly  he  had  a  good  case, 
but  knew  not  clearly  what  to  do  in  order  to 
establish  it.  To  him  the  lawyer's  aid  in 
pointing  out  the  right  course  to  adopt  would 
be  most  useful. 

Again,  incompetent  and  intimidating  land¬ 
lords  may  be  prevented  from  turning  out 
their  tenants  before  they  can  be  legally  com¬ 
pelled  to  go,  and  they  may  also  be  obliged  to 
effect,  if  necessary,  repairs  to  their  premises. 
One  lady  indeed  had  not  repaired  her  houses 
for  eight  years,  and  the  condition  into  which 
they  fell  may  be  imagined.  Poor  woman,  she 
had  no  money  to  spend  upon  them,  and  they 
had  to  be  sold.  She  now  probably  regrets  she 
was  so  unwise  as  to  invest  her  little  all  in 
such  property  without  the  means  to  maintain 
it.  So  in  various  ways  the  lawyers  are  able 
to  benefit  their  poor  clients,  protecting  them 
from  injustice  and  advising  them  how  to  ob¬ 
tain  redress  for  injuries  ;  and  so  the  tale  of 
life  runs  on  from  week  to  week  in  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  ears  of  the  lawyers  who  endeavor  to 
make  rough  places  smooth  and  crooked  paths 
straight. — Leisure  Hour. 

Old  English  Floweb  Names  — The  caprice 
which  has  brought  once  more  into  favor  the 
flowers  with  which  our  forefathers  were  con¬ 
tent  to  deck  their  parterres  is  one  to  the  per¬ 
manence  of  which  we  would  fain  contribute, 
were  it  only  for  the  endless  variety  which  it 
ensures  in  the  aspect  of  gardens  and  pleasure- 
grounds.  It  is  right  that  every  distinct  sys¬ 
tem  should  have  its  champions,  but  it  would 
be  everlastingly  wrong  and  lamentable  were 
either  the  formalists  or  the  naturalists  to  pre- 
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Tail  on  every  hoase  master  to  adopt  a  uniform 
system.  There  is  jnst  canse,  meanwhile,  for 
throwing  np  of  hats,  or  any  other  decorons  act 
of  jnbilation,  on  accoxint  of  the  disfavor  which 
has  fallen  npon  scarlet  geraniums,  yellow  cal¬ 
ceolarias,  and  bine  lobelias.  People  sickened 
of  these,  not  because  they  lacked  brilliancy  or 
beauty,  but  because  every  one  had  them,  and 
because  they  flowered  for  a  few  weeks  only  in 
late  summer  and  autumn,  and  left  bare,  brown 
beds  for  all  our  solace  during  the  rest  of  the 
year.  “  La  vertu  est  une  triste  chose,  car 
elle  ne  laisse  point  de  souvenirs,’*  and  so  it 
was  with  bedding  out.  It  may  be  that  gen¬ 
erations  yet  unborn  may  revert  to  it,  and  find 
it  rich  in  associations  of  the  Victorian  age, 
hallowed  by  memories  of  the  introduclion  of 
battues,  crinolines,  croquet,  diners  h  la  Basse, 
and  other  cherished  institutions.  Meanwhile 
we  part  with  it  without  a  sigh. 

Oue  great  charm  in  the  old  class  of  flowers 
(herbaceous  stuff,  as  gardeners  contemptuously 
called  them  but  a  few  years  back)  is  their  per¬ 
manence.  Many  of  them  are  not  only  tech¬ 
nically  perennial,  in  the  sense  of  not  having  to 
be  resown  annually,  but  seem  to  have  the 
property  of  perpetual  youth.  In  many  an  old 
country-house  garden  there  are  vigorous 
clumps  of  scarlet  lychnis  or  fragrant  dittany 
coeval  with  the  mighty  oaks  in  the  park  out¬ 
side,  and  a  girl  to-day  may  gather  a  posy  from 
the  self-same  plant  on  which  another  of  her 
kin  dropped  tears  at  the  thought  of  lover  or 
husband  riding  with  Falkland  at  Newbury  or 
Rupert  at  Marston  Moor. 

But,  inasmuch  as  we  lately  took  occasion  to 
find  fault  with  the  scientific  nomenclature  of 
plants,  we  propose  now  to  review  some  of  the 
old  English  names,  of  which  some  are  no  more 
than  homely,  while  others  are  full  of  tender 
or  plaintive  meaning.  Some  flowers  there  be 
with  titles  of  both  qualities,  of  which  is  that 
one  known  to  everybody  now  as  Forget-me- 
not  ;  but  in  all  old  herbals  it  is  called  Scor¬ 
pion-grass,  because  its  flower-spike  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  resemble  a  scorpion’s  tail,  and  there¬ 
fore,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  signatures, 
it  was  prescribed  as  a  remedy  against  the  bite 
of  a  scorpion.  The  present  popular  name, 
indeed,  has  not  belonged  to  this  pretty  blue 
flower  for  much  more  than  half  a  century. 
Somewhere  in  the  ’twenties  a  ballad  was  writ¬ 
ten  connecting  it  with  the  story  of  a  drowned 
lover,  and  thereafter  it  was  known  no  more  as 
Scorpion-grass  ;  but  np  to  that  time  Forget- 
me-not  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  bugles,  be¬ 


cause  of  the  disagreeable  taste  it  leaves  in  the 
month  when  bitten. 

No  flower  has  more  wealth  of  alias  than  the 
pansy.  Oberon  explains  its  color  ; — 

Yet  mark’d  I  where  the  dart  of  Cupid  fell  ■ 

It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower, 

Before  milk  white,  now  purple  with  love’s 
wound. 

And  maidens  call  it  Love-in  idleness. 

This  is  not  to  be  understood  as  love  in  indo¬ 
lence  ;  Love-in-idleness,  or  Love-in  idle 
which  was  the  commoner  name,  means  love  in 
vain,  as  in  the  “  Pardoner’s  Tale”  : — 

The  other  heste  of  hym  is  this, 

Take  not  in  ydel  my  name  nor  amj's. 

Spenser  calls  it  the  Pawnee,  and  Dr.  Prior 
enumerates  the  following  names  for  it  .‘—Herb 
Trinity,  Three  faces-under-a-hood,  Fancy, 
Flamy,  Kiss-me-ere  I-rise,  Jump  up-aml-kiss- 
me,  Pink-of-my-John,  and  others  such  as  fond 
lovers  use.  With  all  these  to  choose  from,  it 
seems  unfair  that  this  spoiled  child  should 
have  stolen  from  the  wallflower  the  name  that 
it  had  earned  from  its  cordial  properties— 
Heartsease — a  name,  too,  that  had  nothing  in 
it  of  amatory  allusion,  in  which  the  profligate 
pansy  is  so  deeply  involved. 

There  are  plenty  of  flowers  named  in  the 
interest  of  lovers,  for  these  have  from  the 
earliest  times  been  incorrigible  in  appropriat¬ 
ing  blossoms  to  their  own  purpose,  but  some 
of  these  names  are  the  result  of  blunders.  It 
is  hardly  likely  that  any  swain  would  choose 
the  coarse  annual  called  Love-lies-bleeding  to 
express  his  pain  ;  there  has  been  some  con¬ 
fusion  here  between  the  classical  amarunihus 
and  amor.  So  also  the  Solanum  lycopersiexan, 
named  Pomi  dei  Mori  by  the  Italians,  was 
glossed  Pommes  d" amour  by  the  French,  which 
our  people  called  Love  apples,  till  they  bor¬ 
rowed  the  American  name  “  tomato.”  The 
straggling  Goose  grass,  too,  of  which  the 
myriad  little  burrs  cling  to  men’s  coats,  de¬ 
rives  its  popniar  name,  Loveman,  from  that 
habit,  and  not  from  amorous  association. 

School  Boards  and  other  engines  of  mealy- 
mouthed  ness  have  laid  a  ban  npon  some  of 
our  old  plant  names,  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  true  meaning  of  Wake-Robin  and 
Cuckoo  pint  is  best  exchanged  for  the  general 
suggestion  of  vernal  growth  with  which  they 
invest  the  common  hedge  arum.  The  spot¬ 
ted  Orchis— 

long  purples. 

That  liberal  shepherds  give  a  gro.sser  name. 
But  our  cold  maids  do  Dead  Men’s  Fingers 
call  them — 
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seems  to  have  lost  all  but- the  last  of  these 
names  ;  bnt  we  foresee  that  the  finger  of  the 
Inquisition  wi  I  some  day  be  laid  upon  the 
common  name  of  the  meadow  saffron,  called 
Naked  Ladies,  when  its  pink  flowers  rise 
shivering  without  leaves  from  the  monld  in  an- 
tnmn.  Bat  never  let  “  our  cold  maids”  blush 
to  welcome  the  Gardamine  pratensis  as  Lady’s 
Smock,  for  the  reference  here  and  in  many 
other  names,  such  as  the  Lady’s  Mantle, 
which  in  Swedish  is  Mariekapa,  is  to  ”  Our 
Lady.” 

Names  designed  for  one  plant  very  often 
became  transferred  to  another.  Thus  the 
terms  woodbine  and  honeysuckle  seem  now, 
fitly  enough,  attached  to  the  same  plant ;  but 
Parkinson,  no  mean  authority,  spoke  of  red 
clover  as  honeysuckle,  and  in  the  “Midsum¬ 
mer  Night’s  Dream”  the  woodbine  means  the 
bitter  sweet  or  woody  nightshade  — 

So  doth  the  woodbine  the  sweet  honeysuckle 
Gently  entwist. 

We  have  even  heard  it  maintained  that  eglan¬ 
tine  was  a  name  for  honeysuckle,  but  this  is 
to  forget  the  etymology,  the  aiglanie,  or  prickly 
one,  the  sweet-briar.  There  is  another  flower 
which  has  two  names  so  equal  in  merit  that 
one  hesitates  which  to  use— the  London  Pride, 
or  None-so-Pretty. 

Fair  Maids  of  France  is  a  title  all  too  sweet 
for  the  double  buttercup  to  which  it  has  been 
assigned,  not  worth  cultivating  save  for  its 
poetic  name  ;  but  its  white  counterpart.  Bach¬ 
elor’s  Buttons,  is  well  called,  according  to  Ger- 
arde,  “  from  their  similitude  to  the  jagged 
cloathe  buttons,  antiently  worn  in  this  king¬ 
dom.” 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  question  of 
what  is  the  true  gilliflower,  and  the  upshot  is 
that  thereby  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  Shake¬ 
speare  meant  the  clove  carnation,  the  name 
being  a  corruption  of  caryophyllum,  a  clove  ; 
bnt  doubtless  later  authorities  applied  the 
name  to  the  wallflower  and  stock.  Another 
name  for  this  flower  was  Sops-in-wine — 

Many  a  clove  gilofre 

And  notemuge  to  put  in  ale. 

Whether  it  be  moist  or  stale. 

So  likewise  has  there  been  controversy  over 
the  identity  of  Homer’s  asphodel.  It  was 
probably  a  kind  of  narcissus,  and  the  connec¬ 
tion  has  been  kept  up  in  our  daffodil,  through 
old  French  Fleur  d'asphodVle,  though  Lucian 
and  later  writers  assigned  it  to  a  plant  with 
an  edible  root,  which  Linnsens  classed  as 


Asphodelus.  Another  kind  of  narcissus  (FT.  in- 
cotnparabUia)  is  well  named  Nonpareil,  though 
the  fragrant  double  form  of  it  has  fared  less 
happily  as  Butter  and-eggs. 

The  herbalists,  in  preparing  simples,  were 
responsible  for  as  many  flower-names  as  lov¬ 
ers  were  in  making  posies.  Eyebright,  Fever¬ 
few,  Fleabane,  are  well  enough,  and  so  is  Tut¬ 
san,  that  is  tonte-saint,  the  countryman’s  name 
for  St.  John’s  Wort ;  for,  as  Gerarde  says, 
“The  leves,  floures  and  seeds  stamped  and 
put  into  a  glasse  with  oile  olive,  and  set  in 
the  sunne  for  certain  weekes  doth  make  an 
oile  of  the  color  of  blood,  which  is  a  most 
pretions  remedy  for  deep  wounds,  and  those 
that  are  thorow  the  body.”  A  1-heal,  or 
Wound  wort,  however,  is  another  p  ant — 
Stachys  palustria — useful  for  stanching  bleed¬ 
ing. 

But  the  doctrine  of  signatures,  whereby  the 
fancied  resemblance  of  parts  of  plants  to  or¬ 
gans  in  the  human  body  was  held  to  indicate 
their  healing  properties,  produced  some  ugly 
names.  We  prefer  to  call  the  pretty  spring 
flower  hepatica  rather  than  Liver-wort,  though 
both  mean  the  same  thing,  because  the  leaves 
resemble  the  shape  of  the  human  liver  ;  and 
pulmonaria  is  a  pleasanter  name  than  Lung¬ 
wort. 

Yet  there  is  an  aroma  about  these  old-world 
names  which  is  wanting  in  the  pedantic  pre¬ 
cision  of  Latin  classification.  Howbeit  it  is 
not  every  one  who  thinks  so.  Not  long  since 
an  enthusiast  was  showing  a  sympathetic  but 
inexpert  friend  the  glories  of  his  rock  gar¬ 
den,  and  drew  his  attention  to  the  trailing 
sprays  of  a  pretty  creeper.  “  It  is  very  like 
Creeping  Jenny,”  remarked  the  visitor.  “It 
is  Creeping  Jenny,”  confessed  the  proprietor  ; 
“  bnt  we  don’t  call  it  so  on  a  rockwork.  It  is 
Lysimachia  nummularia  aurea.” 

Life  nr  the  Deep  Sea. — It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  naturalists  of  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century  could  not  believe 
in  the  existence  of  a  fauna  at  the  bottom  of 
the  deep  seas.  The  absence  of  any  evidence 
obtained  by  accurate  systematic  research,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  consideration  of  the  physical 
character  of  the  ocean  bed,  were  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  to  lead  scientific  men  of  that  period  to 
doubt  the  existence  of  any  animal  life  in  water 
deeper  than  a  few  hundred  fathoms.  We  now 
know,  however  that  there  is  a  very  consider¬ 
able  fauna  at  enormous  depths  in  all  the  great 
oceans,  and  we  have  acquired,  moreover,  con> 
siderable  information  concerning  some  of 
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those  pecnliar  physical  conditions  of  the 
abyss  that  fifty  years  ago  were  merely  mat¬ 
ters  of  speculation  among  scientific  men. 
The  pecnliar  physical  conditions  of  the  deep 
seas  may  be  briefly  stated  to  be  these  :  It  is 
absolutely  dark  so  far  as  actual  sunlight  is 
concerned,  the  temperature  is  only  a  few  de¬ 
grees  above  freezing  point,  the  pressure  is  enor¬ 
mous,  there  is  little  or  no  movement  of  the 
water,  the  bottom  is  composed  of  a  uniform 
fine  soft  mud,  and  there  is  no  plant  life.  All 
of  these  physical  conditions  we  can  appreciate 
except  the  enormous  pressure  Absolute  dark¬ 
ness  we  know,  the  temperature  of  the  deep 
seas  is  not  an  extraordinary  one,  the  absence  of 
movement  in  the  water  and  the  fine  soft  mud 
are  conditions  that  we  can  readily  appreciate  ; 
but  the  pressure  is  far  greater  than  anything 
we  can  realize.  At  a  depth  of  twenty-five 
hundred  fathoms  the  pressure  is,  roughly 
speaking,  two  and  a  half  tons  per  square  inch 
— that  is  to  say,  several  times  greater  than  the 
pressure  exerted  by  the  steam  upon  the  piston 
of  our  most  powerful  engines.  Or,  to  put  the 
matter  in  other  words,  the  pressure  per  square 
inch  upon  the  body  of  every  animal  that  lives 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  about 
twenty-five  times  greater  than  the  pressure 
that  will  drive  a  railway  train. 

It  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
ability  to  sustain  this  enormous  pressure  can 
only  be  acquired  by  animals  after  generations 
of  gradual  migrations  from  shallow  waters. 
Those  forms  that  are  brought  up  by  the  dredge 
from  the  depths  of  the  ocean  are  usually  killed 
and  distorted  by  the  enormous  aud  rapid 
diminution  of  pressure  in  their  journey  to 
the  surface,  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
shallow-water  forms  would  be  similarly  killed 
and  crushed  out  of  shape  were  they  suddenly 
plunged  into  very  deep  water.  The  fish  that 
live  at  these  enormous  depths  are,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  enormons  pressure,  liable  to  a 
curious  form  of  accident.  If,  in  chasing  their 
prey  or  for  any  other  reason,  they  rise  to  a 
considerable  distance  above  the  floor  of  the 
ocean,  the  gases  of  their  swimming  bladder 
become  considerably  expanded  and  their  spe¬ 
cific  gravity  very  greatly  reduced.  Up  to  a 
certain  limit  the  muscles  of  their  bodies  can 
counteract  the  tendency  to  float  upward  and 


enable  the  flsh  to  regain  its  proper  sphere  of 
life  at  the  bottom  ;  but  beyond  that  limit  the 
muscles  are  not  strong  enough  to  drive  the 
body  downward,  and  the  fish,  becoming  more 
and  more  distended  as  it  goes,  is  gradually 
killed  on  its  long  and  involuntary  journey  to 
the  surface  of  the  sea.  The  deep  sea  fish 
then,  are  exposed  to  a  danger  that  no  other 
animals  in  this  world  are  subject  to— namely, 
that  of  tumbling  upward.  That  such  acci. 
dents  do  occasionally  occur  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  some  fish,  which  are  now  known 
to  be  true  deep  sea  forms,  were  discovered 
dead  and  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
long  before  our  modern  investigations  were 
commenced. 

Until  quite  recently,  every  one  agreed  that 
no  rays  of  sunlight  could  possibly  penetrate 
the  sea  to  a  greater  depth  than  a  few  hundred 
fathoms.  Within  the  last  few  years  a  few  au¬ 
thors  have  maintained  that  it  is  quite  possible 
that  a  few  rays  of  sunlight  do  penetrate  even 
to  the  greatest  depths  of  the  ocean  -  a  view 
mainly  based  on  the  fact  that  so  many  deep- 
sea  animals  possess  extremely  perfect  and 
complicated  eyes  and  very  brilliant  colors. 
There  seems  to  me  to  be  very  slight  grounds 
for  this  view.  We  have  no  sound  information 
to  go  upon  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  amount 
of  light  given  off  by  phosphorescent  animals 
at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea.  The  faint  light 
they  show  on  deck  after  their  long  journey 
from  the  depths  in  which  they  live  to  the  sur¬ 
face  may  be  extremely  small  compared  with 
the  light  they  give  in  their  natural  home  un¬ 
der  a  pressure  of  two  tons  and  a  half  to  the 
square  inch.  The  complex  eyes  that  many 
deep  sea  animals  exhibit  were  almost  certain¬ 
ly  not  evolved  as  such,  but  are  simple  modifi¬ 
cations  of  eyes  possessed  by  a  shallow-water 
ancestry.  The  more  recent  experiments  that 
have  been  made  tend  to  show  that  no  sunlight 
whatever  penetrates  to  a  greater  depth,  to 
take  an  extreme  limit,  than  five  hundred  fath¬ 
oms.  But  although  it  is  very  highly  probable 
tmt  not  a  glimmer  of  sunlight  ever  penetrates 
to  depths  of  the  ocean,  there  is  in  some 
places,  undoubtedly,  a  very  considerable  illu¬ 
mination  due  to  the  phosphorescence  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  deep  waters. — Popular  Sd- 
ence  Monthly  {U.  8.). 


